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Thi3 work contains the Bubstance of a aeries of demonstra- 
tions, delivered by myself, to students in course of preparation 
for the final examinations. 

The book is intended for students to use with the living 
modeL The study of Surgical Anatomy from iUustrationa 
alone is answerable for many of the rejections in this subject 
at the final examinations. No picture or description will 
enable a student to instantly compress the subclavian artery, 
place his finger on a given prominence, or name a deeply- 
seated tendon. These demonstrations have always been given 
upon the living subject, and I insist that students should 
actually feel and delineate the structures discussed. 

The allusions to operations and injuries are intended to 
give interest to the test. Knowledge of a surgical operation, 
to be of practical value, should be complete in every detail 
The scope of a work of this natiue, forbids that it should in 
any way be regarded, as a guide to the operations of Suigery. 

Slight discrepancies, often observed in books on Surgical 
Anatomy, in the positions of the different viscera, are due to 
the fact, that the organs arc often altered in situation from 
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diBease, spinal ciirvatnrea, and even congenital peculiarity. 
The delineation of muscles is hard to effect with mathematical 
accuracy, and the descriptions in the test are merely useful as 
rough guides. It is hoped, however, that when the student 
attempts to follow them he will be led to form a mental 
picture of tha parts hidden from view. The ahility to do this 
well, leads to future confidence as an operator. 

A complete work on Surgical Anatomy would be a volume 
of portentous dimensions. There are few anatomical points 
which have not their clinical bearings. It is hoped that many 
matters of real practical importance are touched upon in this 
hook, which is not intended to rival larger treatises. 

In conclusion, I owe nij best thanks to Mr. Hbkbebt 
Watbrhousb, F.R.C.S., Demonstrator of Anatomy at the 
Medical School of Charmg Cross Hospital, and formerly 
Demonstrator in the University of Edinburgh. He has read 
most of the chapters, and has drawn my attention to some 
errors and many ambiguities of description. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE HEAD AND FACE. 



Bony " landmarlis " of the Head. — The occipital protuberance 
IB the thickest part of the cranial vault. It correaponda intern- 
ally with an eminence and a depression vrhich is the point 
of meeting of six sinuses. If you draw a line from a little to 
the right of the occipital protuherance, over the vault of the 
cranium to the root of the nose, you delineate the course of the 
superior longitudinal sinus, A curved line drawn outwards 
from the occipital protuberance to the front border of the 
mastoid process, curving downwards at its termination, marks 
the course of the lateral sinus.^ A line drawn straight down- 
wards from the protuberance towards the foramen magnum, is 
over the course of the occipital sinuses. The frontal air 
smuses form the supra-orbital prominences seen on either side 
of the root of the nose. They are usually absent in children, 
and communicate with the middle meatus of the nose by tlie 
infundibulum. The left is generally the larger. A heavy 
blow here may drive in the front wall of the frontal sinuses, 
and thus a depressed fracture of the outer table only of the 
skull takes place. Severe catarrh of these cavities is some- 

I This iE only u rough guide, the lateral smiis being liable to frequent 
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times met with ; excessive discharge of watery fluid then 
occurs from the nostril ; insects have also crawled into them. 
They may be the seat of exostosis. 

The external angular process of the frontal bone is plamly 
to be felt, articulating with the malar. About one and a half 
inches behind this prominence, and a little above it, is tlie 
anterior-inferior angle of the parietal bone. Here also articu- 
late the tip of the great wing of the sphenoid, the squamous 
bone, and the frontal — this point being termed the pterion. 
The coronal suture corresponds to a line drawn transversely 
across the vertex, from the pterion on one side to the pterion 
on the other. It separates the frontal from the parietal bones. 
The sagittal suture separates the parietal bones, and corresponds 
to the line of the superior longitudinal sinus. A line drawn 
on either side, from the superior angle of the occipital bone 
to the tip of the mastoid, will mark the lambdoid suture, 
separating the parietal from the occipital bones. The point of 
junction of the sagittal and coronal sutures is termed the 
bregma; the point of junction of the sagittal and lambdoid 
sutures, the lambda. A line drawn from the lower end of the 
lambdoid suture to the pterion, will roughly indicate the course 
of the suture between the mastoid and parietal, the squamous 
bone and the parietal, the sphenoid and the parietal. There 
are six fontanelles. Besides these, singular gaps and fissures, 
the result of congenital peculiarity or disease, may be found on 
the cranial vault. All the fontanelles should be closed soon 
after birth, the anterior by the end of the second year. Small 
"wormian" bones may be found in these situations. The 
ekuU and brain are best tapped, in cases of hydrocephalus, at 
a point in the coronal suture, to the side of the anterior 
fontanelle. 

Define the upper margin of the orbit, and feel for the supra- 
orbital notch, situate at the junction of its inner and middle 
thirds. If you draw a line thence downwards and inwards to 
the lower jaw opposite the second bicuspid tooth, this will 
nearly cross the infra-orbital and mental foramina. Through 



tliese apertures, liraiichea from the three different divisions of 
the fifth nerve appear on the face. The zygoma is fonned by 
the malnr hone articulating with the zygomatic prociisa of the 
temporal Ijono. The masaeter is attached to it below. Both 
layers of the temjionil fascia are attached to it above. The 
temporal muscle passes beneath it, the temporal artery over it 
This vessel can be best compressed against the zygoma, in 
casea of bleediog from the scalp. If yon trace the zygoma 
backwards, you will arrive at the temporo-maxillary articula- 
tion, formed butween the condyle of the jaw and the glenoid 
fossa. In front of the articulation is the " eminentia articn- 
laris," which tends to prevent displacement of the jaw forwarda 
The ligaments of the articulation are the capsular, extemd and 
internal lateral, and inter-articular cartilage. To these may be 
added the stylo-masillnry. The capsule is thickest externally. 
The cartilage has some fibres of the external pterygoid inserted 
into it. There are two ejTiovial membranes in this joint, 
above and below the cartilage. Behind the articulation ia a 
process of the parotid gland, and the bony wall of the auditory 
canal. Internally is the internal maxUlary artery, the auriculo- 
temporal nerve, and the inferior doutal artery and nerve. These 
structures, with the external pterygoid, separate the internal 
lateral ligament from the articulation. The movements of the 
joint are very extensive — -forwards, backwards, and from side 
to side. In addition to this, a gliding movement of the con- 
dyles takes place, as exemplified during the trituration of the 
food. Owing to the close relation between the condyle of the 
jaw and the auditory canal, necrosis of the latter may affect 
the former, leading to abscess and disintegration of the joint 
The ordinary displacement of this joint is forwards. The 
condyle has also been driven tlirough the base of the skulL 
When the dislocation forward occurs, as in deep yawning, the 
internal pterygoid, masseter, and temporal muscles, raise the 
bone and force the coronoid process upwards beneath the 
zygomatic arch. The mouth is opened by the depressors of 
the lower jaw, the mylo-hyoids, genio-hyoids, and digastrics. 
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Tlie mouth is shut by the elevatora of the jnw, uaijeoially the 
temporal and masaeter muscles. 

The mouth being widely open, you can feel the mylo-hyoid 
ridge running along the inner surface of the jaw. Below and 
behind the last molar tooth, firm pressure will elicit a painful 
sensation, indieating the position of the lingual nerve, which 
may here be divided. The jaw being still further depressed, 
you can recognise the dental ]irominenee with the insertion of 
the internal lateral ligament. Here the dental artery and 
nerve enter the dental foramen. This point is about opjioaite 
the junction of the upper and middle thirds of the ramus 
externally. Behind and internal to the last molar tooth of the 
upper jaw you may feel the tip of the hamuiar process, and, 
descending from it, the pterygo-mnsillary ligament. Just in 
front of the hamidar process is the orifice of the posterior 
palatine canal, through which the large descending palatine 
artery courses. In troublesome hiemorrhiige from the palate, 
it may be needful to plug this aperture. If the finger bo 
passed behind the soft palate, into the orifice of tlie posterior 
nares, the basilar process of the sphenoid will be above, the 
horizontal plate of the palate bone below, the vertical plate of 
the palate bone externally, the vomer and rostrum of the 
sphenoid internally. The orifice of the Eustachian tube is 
about half-an-inch behind the end of the turhinal. There are 
twenty temporary, and thirty-two, so-called, permanent teeth. 
The front temporary incisors of the lower jaw usually appear 
at alwut the seventh montli, the second molars by the end of 
the second year. About the sixth year there should be forty- 
eight teeth in the jaws, all the temporary set and the crowns 
of the permanent, with the exception of the last molars. At 
this :^e, therefore, it ia important that the mouths of children 
should undergo dental examination. The first permanent 
molar appears at six years, the incisors at seven or eight, the 
anterior bicuspid at nine, and so backwards, in regular grada- 
tion, until we arrive at the third molar, which may appear 
between eighteen and twenty-six. 




NASAL FOSSM. 

NomI. Fosxce. — If you well dilate tlie anterior narea, and 
throw a strong light into them, you will see on the outer wall 
the inferior turbinate Ixine, and in some cases the middle 
turbinate. The inner wall is anteriorly formed by the vomer 
and triangular cartilage. Note that the turbinate bones are 
situated at a much higher level than one is apt to suppose ; 
the attachment of the inferior being on a level with the lower 
margin of the orbit, the middle with the inner canthus of the 
eya The foramina which transmit vessels and nerves into 
the nasal fosare are rovered with mucous membrane in the 
recent state. The nasal duct opens into the inferior meatus ; 
the orifice of the antrum and the infundibulum into the 
middle meatus ; the sphenoidal sinus and poeterior ethmoidal 
cells into the Euperior meatus. The roof of the nasal fassES 
is formed by the body of the sphenoid, the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid, and the nasal spine of the frontal and nasal 
bones. The cribriform plate is thin and easily perforated. 
Instruments must therefore be used with caution towards the 
roof of the nose. In cases of necrosis and ozffina, meningitis 
may ensue, or purulent phlebitis of the cerebral sinuses, which 
communicate by large emissary veins with the veins of 
the nose. The olfactory nerve is mainly distributed over 
the upper third nf the septum, and the superior and 
middle spongy bones. The lower spongy bone can conse- 
quently be removed, without direct interference with the sense 
of smell. The first and second divisions of the fifth supply 
the nasal fossa with common sensation. The numerous 
arteries are derived from the internal maxillary, ophthalmic 
and facial. The extensive cavernous plexus of veins, which 
is the seat of bleeding in epistaxia, communicates freely with 
the superior longitudinal sinus. These veins empty jirinci- 
jally into the facial and internal maxillary veins. In cases 
of engorgement of the head and neck, as in obstructive heart 
disease, or pressure from thoracic or cervical tumour, profuse 
epistaxis is common, and gives great relief. The lymphatics 
empty, some into the glands of the neck, others into the 
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injury, caufing terrible neuralgia. Ite existence was quite 
unsuspected, and, on feeling it with the probe, it was thought 
to be a portion of necrosed bone. The real nature of tlie 
substance wets only proved by extraction. If the front wall 
of the antrum were trephlaed by a Lirge instrument, and the 
infra-orbital nerve followed back^'ards, this trunk would lead 
you to the pterygo-maxillary fossa and Meckel's ganglion. 
The best situation to tap the antrum is just above the second 
bicuspid tooth, or through the socket of the second molar 
lootb, should that be diseawd and need extraction. It is 
' well to perforate the antrum in any case where the diagnosis 
of tumour is not certain, before removal of the jair ic 
effected. 

Orbit. — The orbital cavity is irregularly pyramidal. The 
apex corresponds to the optic foramen, through which the 
optic nerve and ophthalmic artery enter the orbit. The inuer 
wall is formed by the ox planum of the ethmoid articulating 
with the lachrymal and maxillary bones ; the outer wall by 
the great wing of the sphenoid and the malar bones. The 
roof is formed by the orbital plate of the frontal and the 
lesser wing of the sphenoid, the floor by the orbital plate of 
the maxilla and palate. The roof of the orbit ia so thin that 
sharp instruments may readily pierce it, and fatally injure the 
brain. There may even be no external mark, the injurj- 
being inflicted beneath the upper eyehd. Look with grave 
suspicion on any stab or puncture made in this r^on. 
Pieces of slate pencil, pen nibs, and the ferrule of a walking 
cane, are among the articles that have been unexpectedly 
found after death imbedded in the brain in these coses. 
The connection of the floor of the orbit with the antrum has 
been touched upon. A fracture of the outer wall, across the 
malar bono, will cause hFemorrbage into the orbit, and beucc 
will stimulate a fracture of the anterior fossa of the skidl. 
Tumours may grow into the orbit and displace the globe, 
from the antrum beneath, the ethmoidal cells internally, or 
the cranial cavity behind. A growth may likewise invade 
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I the orbit from the zygomatic or spheno- maxillary fosea, I 

■ passing througli tlie apheno-inaxillary flssuie, and au orbital | 

r growth may, by the same route, implicate these cavities. 

The Inferior vf the Oranium. — The dura mater is inti- 
I mately adheient to the bones, especially at the base, and froni , 

the meningeal vessels the osseous structures receive their chief 
vascular supply. Hence in scalp wounds, where the peri- 
cranium is torn away from the bones, the latter seldom 
necrose, the blood supply from the interior being so free. 
HEemorrhage between the bone and dura mater, the result of 
violence, usually occurs over the area of distribution of the 
middle meningeal artery, near the anterior-inferior angle of 
the parietal bone. More rarely the source of bleeding is from 
the lateral sinus. The symptoms come on gradually, and not 
suddenly, as is the case in depressed bone. On exposing the 
dura mater in the living subject, its outer surface is marked 
by numerous branching vessels, and it is a little filamentous 
and rough ; the pacchionian bodies seen upon it must not be 
mistaken for the effects of disease. The dura mater may 
present two distinct pulsations, the one synchronous with the 
jmlse of its arteries, the other with the respiration — rising 
on expiration, sinking on inspiration. This is by no means 
always ohsen-ed. 

Between the dura mater and arachnoid is the aub-dural 
space, in which inflammatory formations, or extravasations of 
blood, are som.etimes found. Between the arachnoid and the 
pift mater is the sub-arachnoid space. This is filled by the 
cerebro- spinal fluid, and the space communicates with the 
cavity of the fourth ventricle, through the foramen of 
Majendie in the floor of the former. Hilton has well pointed 
out that the posterior two-thirds of the base of the brain rest 
on iluid, not on bone. This important fact explains those 
frequent and obscure cases of fracture of the base of the skull, 
where symptoms are at first absent or indefinite. The fracture 
traverses the hones, but the brain above is imtouohod. 
Gradually blood fills the sub-arachnoid space, presses upon 
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the base o{ the brnin, and etupoi and coma supervene, 
terminating in death. If bleeding does not prove fatal, 
meningitia is another danger to be feared, for the fracture 
genendly communicatea with the air through the ear or 
[iharynx. 

The sub-arachnoid apace, too, is often the seat of inflam- 
matory effusions, and in meningitis is filled by yellow or gteen 
pua. The interior of the ventricles commonly participates in 
the miachicf. Fracture of the base of the skull by contre- 
amp ia said by the best anthoritios not to occur. It is other- 
wise in Ulceration of the brain by conire-coup, which is quite 
common. The parts of the base of the cerebrum in contact 
with the bones are the frontal lobes, which rest upon the 
small wiugB of the sphenoid and orbital plates of the frontal. 
Violent blows on the occiput or vertex jolt this part of the 
brain on the bones, and laceration of it is the consequence. 
Thence may follow slow and insidious bleeding into the sub- 
arachnoid space, and gradual coma. 

Important matters to recollect regarding the intracranial 
circulation are the following : The circle of Willis at the base 
is formed poateriorly by the basilar and two posterior cerebral, 
on either side by the internal carotid and posterior communi- 
cating, in front by the anterior cerebral and anterior com- 
municating arteries. Thus, if one carotid is tied in the neck, 
tJie blood instantly i-ushes round the circle of Willis, and the 
circulation to the brain is usually thus maintained. The 
main bulk of the corpus striatum is suplied by the middle 
cerebral artery, numerous twigs of which pierce the anterior 
perforated spac*. One of these so often ruptures in the aged, 
or those who have diseased vessels, that it is termed the artery 
of cerebral liffimorrhage. The anterior cerebral supplies the 
anterior part of the corpus striatum. The optic thalamus is 
supplied externally by the posterior cerebral artery, internally 
by twigs from the posterior communicating. 

The upper frontal convolutions ore supplied by the anterior 
cerebral, the lower by the middle cerebral. In the third left 
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frontal convolution (Bi'oca) is sitniite the faculty of Bpeecli. 
When the left middle cerebral is blocked by an embolua, 
which curiously often happens, nphasia is the result, with 
right hemiplegia, from implication of the inner part of corpus 
striatum. Practically speaking, all the parietal convolutions 
are supplied by the middle cerebral artery. The same artery 
supplies the two upper temporo-spheuoidal convolutions, the 
lower convolution being supplied by the posterior cerebraL 

The lateral and inferior petrosal sinuses unite outside the 
cranium to form the internal jugular vein, and by this means 
most of the venous blood leaves the interior of the cranium. 
But there are numerous emissary veins, which also leave by 
the skidi by the fissures and foramina. These are of sui^ical 
importance, because pundent phlebitis of them from extra- 
cranial conditions, as facial carbuncle, may readily induce 
meningitis and pyemia. A{,'aiii, leeches applied over some 
of them act powerfully, by directly drawing blood from the 
meninges. These veins in life are very large, and most pro- 
fuse bleeding may occur from them if wounded. Tliis is the 
most embarrassing complication of neurotomy of the third 
division of the fifth nerve, close to the skull. If the internal 
jugular veins were tied, the venous blood would find its way 
out of the skull by numerous apertures. In front there is a 
free communication between the superior longitudinal sinus 
and the veins of the nose through the foramen cjecnm ; there 
is also a free communication between the cavernous sinus and 
the facial vein through the ophthalmic. On the vertex, the 
longitudinal sinus communicates with the veins of the ecalp 
through parietal foramina. Veins pass from the lateral sinus 
through the mastoid and posterior condyloid foramina to join 
with the radicles of the vertebral veins. Thrombosis and 
inflammation about the mastoid vein is looked upon as an 
important sign of thrombosis of the lateral sinus. 

The petrosal sinuses communicate with the veins of the 
ear, the transverse sinus communicates with the anterior 
spinal veins. There is frequently a small aperture in the 
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squamous bone, through which a communication occurs 
between the inside of the skull and the temporal veins. A 
pair of veins pass out of the foramen spinosum and foramen 
ovale, also to join the pterygoid plexus. Veins pass from the 
cavernous sinus to the pterygoid plexus. Large emissary 
veins accompany the internal carotid artery. Besides these 
there are others of various size, which pass out through name- 
less foramina. 

Relations of the Brain to the Skull, — The relation of the sulci 
and convolutions of brain to the cranium is now a matter of 
much surgic6il importance. If you take a tape and carry it 
round the head close to the eyebrows, through the external 
angular process of the frontal bone and the centre of the 
meatus auditorius extemus to the occipital protuberance, you 
about indicate the level of the lower margin of the cerebrum. 
The lobes of the cerebellum lie below the occipital protuber- 
ance. The fissure of Sylvius bifurcates about an inch behind, 
and a quarter of an inch above, the external angular process 
of the frontal bone. This point corresponds to the pterion 
before mentioned. The ascending limb passes upwards 
parallel with the coronal suture for a good inch, the hori- 
zontal limb runs backwards and upwards towards the parietal 
eminence for three inches. The horizontal limb of the fissure 
of Sylvius marks the upper limit of the temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe. From the base line before given draw two vertical 
lines upwards to the longitudinal sinus, the one in front of 
the meatus, the other behind it, from the posterior margin of 
the mastoid ; a quadrilateral is thus formed, and the diagonal 
from the posterior - superior to the anterior - inferior angle 
nearly corresponds to the fissure of Rolando. The fissure of 
Rolando, if a little prolonged, would touch the superior longi- 
tudinal fissure about seven inches behind the root of the nose. 
Between the fissure of Rolando and the ascending limb of the 
fissure of Sylvius lies the ascending frontal convolution; 
immediately behind the fissure of Rolando is the ascending 
parietal convolution. The parieto-occipital fissure is about an 
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inch long, and directed outwards nearly at riglit angles to the 
8U]>erior longitndinal fissure, from a point just in front of the 
lambda. 

A trephine applied immodintely behind the external ooguliir 
process would be in front of llie line of the middle meningeal 
artery, and would expose the inferior frontal convolution. A 
trephine aperture juat above the base line, tvfo inches behind 
the external angular process, would expose the tip of the 
tenip'jro- sphenoidal lobe. A trephine applied half-an-inch 
nbuvo the external auditory meatus would expose the temporo- 
aplicnoidal lobe, and the middle fossa of the base of the skull. 
Here absceesea, in connection with the disease of the petrous 
bone, are usually foimcd and evacuated. 

A truphine applied about three-quarters of an incli from the 
longitudinal sinua would expose the first frontal convolution j 
which runs backwards, parallel with the longitudinal sinus, to 
iiliont ati inch in front of the lambda. 

A trephine applied over the frontal part of the temporal 
ridge would expose the second frontal convolution. 

A trephine applied half-an-inch in front of the fissure of 
liolundo would expose part of the ascending frontal convolu- 
tion. A trephine applied half-nn-inch behind the fissure of 
liolando would expose the ascending parietal convolution. 

In the area bounded by the longitudinal fissure in the 
middle line, tlic horizontal limb of the fissure of Sylvius 
lielow and the ascending limb in front, behind by the parieto- 
oocipitttl fissure, lies (1) the ascending frontal convolution, 
immediately behind the ascending limb of the fissure of 
Sylvius ; (2) the ascending parietal, behind the fissure of 
Rolando; (3) the suiwrior jjarietal, between the fissure of 
Kolando and the parieto-occipitol fissure, on either side of the 
longitudinal fissure. 

The motor functions of the cortex of the brain, so far as 
position is concerned, are still under consideration. When 
one studies the statements of equally eminent observers, one 
cannot but be struck with the serious divergence of opini 
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. anil it seems that the matter is hardly exact 
enough at the present time to lay down hard and fast ndi 
for the guidance of students. In trephining, therefore, over 
the parietal or frontal area for a supposed tumour, it is well 
to use a large inatrument, so aa to allow for slight errors of 
diagnosis in localisation. It is in this area of the hrain that 
])resMure by blood or depressed bone is so common. Here, too, 
tumours are sometimes located. Some kinds of epilepsy are 
cuuaed by cortical pressure, the "aura" involving the part in 
connection with the portion of the cerebrum affected — as the 
arm, thumb, angle of the mouth. 

'Ilie Sfalji.^-The principal peculiarities about the hairy 
acalp are as follows : — The main trunks of the vessels and 
nerves run beneath the skin, and their branches pass down- 
wards to the sub-aponeurotic cellular tissue. The reverse is 
the case in other parts of the body. As a consequence, severe 
bleeding take^ place from scalp wounds, which can usually be 
easily checked by pressure ; and, in erysipelatous and like 
aifeutiona of the scal[i, the inflammatory swelling may cause 
strangulation of the small vessels, and serious sloughing of the 
cellular tissue. The tendinous aponeurosis of the occipito- 
frontahs muscle covers the whole verte.t and aides of the 
head, it is intimately adherent to the fascia and skin above, 
and below is separated from the i>ericranium by lax connective 
tissue. This permits a free sliding movement of the scalp on 
tlie cranium, and in blows and crushes the bone is thus pro- 
tected. In this lax tissue, hiematomata of a large size may 
form, especially in children ; and in scalp wounds, the surgeon 
laumot be too careful that foreign bodies — as pieces of brick, 
china, dirt, or hair — do nat remain imbedded. The frontal 
part of the occipito-frontalis muscle blends with the orbicularis 
palpebrarum, corrugator supercilii, and pyramidalia muscles. 
A section of the scalp, as made for trephining, would divide 
the skin and intimately adherent su[)erf!cial fascia, the vessels 
and nerves, the occipito-frontalis tendon, the cellular tissue, 
and pericranium. 
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El knife were drawn round the lieiit!, from the root of the 
e to the occiput, the following eiyht cutaneous nerves would 
he divided, from before backwiirds: the supra-trochlear aoid 
Kupra- orbital, the temporo-m alar, the auriciilo- temporal, branches 
from all the divisions of the fifth. Above the auricle, the 
nuricularis magnus, from the second and third cervical, ths 
small occipital, the great occipital, and, aometinies, a cutane- 
ous branch of the third cervical near the occiput. 

The auricular twig of the vagus would jirobably be below 
the incision. 

The vessels cut would bo tho frontal and supra -orbital, 
the anterior and posterior superficial temporal, the deep tem- 
iwrals in the temporal fossa, from the internal maxillary ; the 
posterior auricular, and, finally, the occipital, which traverses 
the Hcalp midway between the niaatoid and occipital protuber- 
ances. The branches of these " arteries of the scalp" become 
enormously enlarged in such atfections as aneuriemj by anasto- 
mosis, and fibrous tumours. They can he compressed by an 
elastic fillet passed round tho head. The lymphatics of the 
scalp follow the distribution of the arteries — those of the 
temporal area going to the zygomatic and jiarotid glands ; 
those of tho occipital to the mastoid, auricular, and posterior 
cervical glands. These glands are commonly enlarged in such 
affections as eczema of the scalp. The large number of sebace- 
ous glands in the scalp make sebaceous cyst the commonest 
form of tumour. These are situate in the skin, not under it, 
are often hereditary and multiple, and sometimes marked with 
u tiny black dot on the surface, the orifice of the obstructed 

In the neighbourhood of the orbit, dermoid cysts are 
common. These arc beneath the akin, and generally lie 
deeper than you expect, perfoi'ating the hone, or jiassing 
among the muscles of the orbit. They contain sebaceous 
matter, epidermic cells, and hair, which latter is sure evidence 
of their congenital nature. They are usually looked uiwm as 
produced by involution of the ectoderm. 
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Tenijximl and Parotid Ftmcix. — The temporal fascia ia 
thick and dense, being attached to the whole temporal ridge 
on the parietal and frontal bones ; below, it splits into two 
layers, where it ia attached to the zygoma. Between these 
layers is some loose fat and the orbital branch of the middle 
temporal artery. The temporal muscle arises from the inner 
surface of the npper two-thirds of the fascia. The temporal 
fascia is separated from the skin by the thin epicranial 
aponeurosis and the auricular muscles, and the temporal 
yessela. This fascia being very dense, prevents matter from 
penetrating it, in cases of suppuration. A deep-seated absceaa 
in the temporal fossa is apt to point and buret inside the 
mouth near the pterygoid processes, or even to burrow into 
the neck. 

The parotid and zygomatic fascia is very thick and dense, 
and may be looked npon as a continuation of the cervical 
fascia. It is attached superiorly to the zygoma, and is inti- 
mately adherent to both the masseter and the parotid gland. 
Behind it fonas the stylo-maxillaiy ligament, which passes 
from the apex of the styloid process to the angle of the jaw, 
and separates the parotid from the sub-maxillary gland. The 
unyielding nature of this fascia makes a parotid abscess a 
very serious matter. The pus cannot escape superficially, so 
it ia forced to burrow upwanls beneath the zygoma, or into the 
mouth or pharynx. Occasionally it breaks through the layer 
of fascia attached to the jaw below, and points in the neck. 
Agonising pain in the course of the twigs of the auriculo- 
temporal nerve is common in these cases, and the joint of the 
jaw is stitr, inflamed, and sometimes even disintegrated by pus. 
No fluctuation may be detected. An incision to open a 
parotid abscess should be horizontal, about an inch long, 
situated below the lobule of the ear, and not commenced 
posterior to the ascending ramus of the jaw. The incision 
should divide the fascia only, and a way to the abscess be 
found with the finger. 

Temporal Muscle, — The temporal muscle is the shape of a 
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rfan. The apex corresjionds to tlie eoronoiii procese of the 
r jaw beneath the zjgoma, at the junction of the anterioi and 
I middle thirds ; the base to a curved line drawn along the 
I temporal ridge from the angular process of the frontal bono 
to the posterior root of the zygoma. You can thus easily map 
I it out on the surface, if required to do so. Superficially, the 
muscle is covered by fiit, the temporal fascia, the zygoma, the 
I masseter, the aponeurosis of the oecipito-frontalis, the miMcles 
of the ear, and the temporal vessels. Its deep surface is in 
I relation with the temporal fossa, the external pterygoid pro- 
cess and muscle, the buccinator, the maxillary artery, and its 
deep temporal branches. These latter ascend in the deeper 
parts of the muscle to the temporal fossa. It is supplied 
by the inferior maxillary nerve. 

Buccinator. — The buccinator is somewhat quadrilateral in 
outline, closing the interval between the jaws, and lying in 
front of the ramus of the jaw, beneath the zygomatic, 
masseter, and temi>oral muscles. Its iipper margin corre- 
sponds to a Una drawn along the alveolar process opposite the 
three molar teeth, its lower margin along the lower jaw to a 
' similar extent. Behind, it arises from the pterygo-maxillary 
ligament, which separates it from the superior constrictor. 
Steno's duct perforates the buccinator opposite the second 
molar tooth of the upper jaw, and the facial vessels and nerves 
pass over it. Internally, the muscle is merely seiinrated from 
I the mouth by mucous membrane. Its motor nerve is derived 
I from the facial, being the only special muscle of mastication 
I thus furnished with nerve supply, The buccal twig of the 
I inferior maxillary which enters it is looked upon by moat 
I observers as purely sensory. The loose fat which lies between 
I this muscle and the jaw, or between it and the masseter, may 
I be the seat of a deep fatty tumour. This lieing sub-fascial 
} is often puzzling, inasmuch as it cloaoly simulates a chronic 
I abscess. 

I Maageier. — ^Thia muscle is almost quadrilateral in outline, 
I and is directed downwards and backward*. Itn upiwr border 
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correspouds to a line diawn along the zygoma from the malar 
hone ; its lower border to a line drawn backwards along tbe 
jaw for two inches, commencing alx>iit one inch and a half 
in front of the angle, Conipleting the figure hy parallel lines, 
the muscle will he roughly delineated. The posterior margin 
is considerably shorter than the anterior. The muscle is 
covered by the masseteric fascia, the orbicularis palpebrarum 
and zygomatic muscles. Steno's duct and the transverse 
facial artery cross it, and below these branches of the facial 
nerve. At its anterior margin lies the facial artery. Posteri- 
orly, the parotid gland and its accessory portion, overlap the 
muscle to a variable extent. It overlaps the buccinator, and 
is separated from it hy celliiiar tissue and fat. The masseter 
is supplied hy the inferior-maxillary nerve. 

ATtefie» and Veirie of Face. — The facial artery crosses the 
jaw near the anterior margin of the masseter. Here it can be 
compressed, and here the veterinaiy surgeon feels the pulse of 
Ilia patients. Its course is tortuous, but would be roughly 
delineated by a line dnnvn from the point-above mentioned to 
the side of the nose, and upwards along this to the inner 
canthus of the eye, Tlie branches of this vessel are numerous, 
and inosculate freely, ao that wounds of the face bleed copi- 
ously, but also unite with the greatest readiness. Branches of 
surgical importance are the coronary vessels and the angular ; 
the former lie beneath the mucous membrane of the lips, and 
need compression during operations for "hare lip" and epi- 
thelioma. The angular artery is apt to he wounded in remov- 
ing cysts from the angle of the orbit, or in opening a lachrymal 
abscess. The bleeding from it is always troublesome to arrest. 

The external carotid bifurcates into temporal and maxillary, 
opposite the neck of the condyle of the jaw. The temporal is 
the smaller branch. 

The superficial temporal artery gives off the transverse facial 
branch. This crosses the side of the face immediately below 
the zygoma, and above Steno'a duct. It is often wounded 
in removing " parotid tumours." 
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The middle tempoi'al artery passes just above tlie K^rgoma 
and perforates the temporal fascia. This branch gives off the 
orbital twig, which continues its course above the zygoma. 
The infra-orbital artery ia the terminal twig of the internal 
maxillary, and arrives on the face through the infra-orbital 
foramen. The principal surgical importance of these little 
vessela is in connection with plastic operations upon the face- 
It is most important so to cut the fiaps that the vessels enter 
the b)iao of them. The main surgical points regarding tho 
internal maxillary artery and its branches are as follows. In 
its first part it lies close to the inner surface of the temporo- 
niaxillary articulation, and is apt to be wounded in removal of 
the jaw or excision of the joint. The middle meningeal artery 
i^omes off from the vessel between the neck of the jaw and the 
internal lateral ligament, and runs upwards to tho foramen 
spinosum. The inferior denta! artery accompanies the nerve, 
and, in dividing the latter for neuralgia, this vessel is apt to 
cause some troublesome bleeding. The deep temporal arteries 
coming off from the second portion of the vessel, ascend in the 
temporal fossa through the mnsele, and are divided in cutting 
down upon the skull in the neighbourhood of the pterion. 
Finally, the terminal branches of the internal maxillary artery 
are till apt ta he divided or torn in removing the upper jaw. 
The bleeding from them is most profuse, hut usually ceases on 
exposure to the cold air. In some cases it has proved fatal, 
and in huge vascular tumours of these parts, preliminary liga- 
tion of the external carotid is an excellent precaution. 

The course of the facial vein con'osjionda to a line drawn 
from the inner angle of tho orbit to the anterior border of 
the masseter. The frontal and supra-orbital veins join to form 
the angular, and the latter continues us the facial vein. The 
angular vein comnmnicates freely with the ophthalmic vein, 
and thus with the cavernous sinus, As the focial vein ])a3sea 
downwards, it receives numerous venous twigs cojTosponding 
to the branches of the artery, and also largo veins from the 
muscles. Below the jaw it receives the suh-montal, sub-inasil- 
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lary, aiid inferior palatine veins. Passing over the sub-maxil- 
lary glaad, it eni])tie9 itself into the intf^rnal jugular. The 
facial vein haa no valves as a rule. Infentive matters, and 
especially emboli, are readily carried to the jugular vein and 
general circulation. Thus, pyfemia supervenes on carbuncular 
or erysipelatous conditions of the face, and fatal results from 
pulmonary embolism have unexpectedly happened from in- 
jecting nffivoid growths of the face with perchloride of iron. 
The free communication with the cavernous sinus renders the 
latter apt to participate in any morbid condition of the facial 
vein, as purulent phlebitis. In arterio-venoua aneurism of 
the cavernous sinus, the arterial blood is pumped into the 
ophthalmic vein, and thence to the facial ; a bluish, pulsating 
swelling appears over the face and cheek, with a distinct thrill 
and bruit. The common temporal vein descends over the 
zygoma, being a continuation of the superficial temporal vein. 
This trunk receives branches from veins correajwnding to the 
twigs of the artery, and numerous others devoid of special 

It joins over the neck of the condyle of the jaw in the 
superficial part of the parotid, with the intemal-maxillary 
vein. This ia a plexiform vessel of large size, receiving 
nntneroua branches from the pterygoid plexus of veins, and 
from venous radicles which accompany the branches of the 
internal - maxillary artery. The temporo - maxillary trunk 
descends, and near the angle of the jaw sends a large com- 
municating branch to the facial. The continuation of the 
vein joins with the posterior auricular to form the external 
jugular. These veins are oft«n plexiform, of large size, and 
bleed very freely when wounded. In excision of the jaw, or 
the removal of a large parotid growth, the temporo-maxillary 
vein is endangered. If the jiatient be " sliort-neckcd " and 
plethoric, and under the influence of ether, the hfemorrhage is 
most profuse and not easily controlled. 

The facial nerve enters the base of the skull at the internal 
auditory meatus, passes through the aqueduct of Fallopius, 
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aail emerges at tlie stylo-mastoid foramen. It is purely a 
motor nerve. Its great primary diTiaionB are the temporo- 
focial and cervico-facial. The former holds away over the 
niuaclea from the temple to the mouth, except the masseter 
and temporal. The latter supplies the muatilea of the lower 
lipj with the platysma of the neck. The atylo-hyoid and 
posterior belly of the digastric ore supplied hy special branches. 
The facial nerve likewise siipplies some of the muscles of the 
palate, though this has been lately disputed. 

Horsley and Beovor, on stimulating the cut end of the facial 
nerve within the cranium, observed that the palate remained 
motionless. They found that the levator palati was entirely 
supplied by the spinal accessory nerve. The account given of 
the nerve supply of this mnscle in the text-books, is therefore 
proliably erroneous. 

Suppose the facial nerve to be paralysed (Bell's Paralygig) 
by " ear disease " in the aqueduct of Fallopins, by a growth at 
the stylo-maatoid foramen, by division in an operation, or 
exposure of the face to a cold draught in mdway travelling, 
all the muscles of expression on that side of the face will be 
paralysed, also the buccinator. The mouth will be drawn to 
the opposite side, and the affected side of the face will bo 
blank and expressionless. The eye will be open and staring, 
it is also often inflamed from the entrance of dust. The tears 
run over the cheek, and the inferior nares on the affected side 
are often dry, while the aperture of the nostril seems dimin- 
ished in size from paralysis of the nasal muscles. The patient 
cannot frown, smUe, or knit the brows. He is unable to 
whistle, and, in mastication, the food collects between the 
affected cheek and the jaw, while saliva often trickles from 
the mouth. In course of time a curious phenomenon may 
occur. The mouth is drawn towards the pavahjged side. There 
is a pathological reason for this circumstance. Paralysed 
muscles after a time shorten and contract, in consequence of 
interstitial fibrosis. The course of the facial nerve is repre- 
sented on the face by a line drawn from the front border of 
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the mastoid, opposite the lobule of the ear, downwards and 
forwards acroaa the face for about an inch- It divides into 
its two primary divisions before it crosses the jaw. 

Any of the divisions of the fifth nen-o may be paralysed 
from pressure or injuiy, or, more commonly, terrible neuralgia 
is experienced in their areas of distribution from various 
causes, A knowledge of their course and distribution is most 
essential to makmg a diagnosis or forming a rational plan of 
treatment 

The first or ophthalmic division of the fifth is purely a 
sensory nerve. It comes off from the Gasserian ganglion, 
passes along the cavernous sinus, and enters the orbit through 
the sphenoidal fissure. It is apt to be implicated in its course 
by syphilitic exudations or bony groivtha. Through its ciliary 
Ijranches it supplies the eyeball and cornea with sensation, its 
lachrymal branch supplies the lachrymal gland and integument 
of the upper lid, its frontol branch divides into supra-orbital 
and supra-trochlear, and those supply the hairy scalp as far 
back oa the occiput with sensation. The last important branch 
is the nasal nerve, which terminates, as you know, by be 
coming cutaneous l)etween the nasal hone and the cartilage of 
the nose, and supplying the skin over the tip of that organ. 
This nerve also sends twigs to the eyelids hy its infra-trochlear 
branch, and to the raucous membrane of the septum and lower 
turbinate bones. Suppose a violent neuralgia to be caused ui 
the first division of the fifth nerve by central or peripheral 
irritation, the patient will suffer from darting shooting pains 
over the brow and scalp, in the eyeball, and in the nose ; or 
if the nerve is pressed upon or destroyed, these areas are 
anaesthetic, and the cornea sometimes sloxighs and ulcerates. 
Many are the clinical examples that could be addiiced, but 
perhaps the most important is acute glaucoma. Here the 
exudation into the vitreous humour worries the ciliary nerves, 
and the "referred" pains are experienced over the head, or 
down the nose ; and hence an injudicious practitioner, who is 
ignorant of the more important facts of anatomy, is too apt to 
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treat tlie caae as one of "facial nennilyia," ;i mistake which 
uflitally costs the patient liis eyesiglit. 

The second division of the fifth or an perior-ni axillary, is 
also a purely eenaoiy nerve. It fxtmes off from the Gaaserian 
ganglion and leaves the cranium by the foramen rotundum, 
crosses the splieno-maxillary fossa, enters the orbit by the 
splieno- maxillary fissure, traverses the infra-orbital canal, 
emetgoa at the infra-orbital foramen, and divides into palpe- 
bral, nasal, and labial branches, which supply the skin of 
the face and side of the nose with sensation. Its temporo- 
malar branch pierces the outer wall of the orbit, and supplies 
the integument over the nuilar and temporal regions. By its 
three dental branches this nerve suppHes with sensation the 
teeth of the upjier jaw, with the gums and the adjacent 
mucous membrane. By tracing this nerve backwards along 
the infra-orbital canal you would arrive at Jleckel's ganglion, 
to which it gives sensory roots. 

If the trunk of the su]ierior-maxillary nerve were divided 
soon after its exit from the foramen rotundum, sensation 
would be affected in the skin and conjunctiva of the lower 
eyelid, the side of the nose and face, iind the skin and mucous 
membrane of the upper lip. The teeth and mucous membrane 
of the gums of the upper jaw would also be impHcflted.^ The 
integument over tike temporal region and malar bone would 
not be anoisthotio unless the lesion were situated close to the 
forataen rotundum, for the tomi>oro- malar nerve comes off 
from the main trunk fur back, and might tlius os&ipe. 

It is rare for the whole inferior division of the fifth nerve 
to bo completely paralysed, or the seat of neuralgia. One 
division is often affected while iinother esciipos. This nerve is 
mixed in fimction. It supplies tlio iiiaBaeUir, temporal, and 
pterygoid muscles with motion, and ril«o thn anterior belly 
of the digastric and mylo-hyoid, through thii mylo-hyoid 
branch of the inferior dental nerve. The Imccal brunch is 
sensory. Through the auriculo-temiioral nerve tliii skin is 
' It is raniBrkiiblB how tartly tlila occiiw In prnotii'i-. 
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Bupplied with eensatiou at the auditory meatus, and over the 
temporal region. The buccal nerve is responfiibla for the 
cutaneous supply of the lower cheek. The inferior dental 
nerve, besides giving off the mylo-hyoid branch, supplies the 
teeth, the gums, and mucous membrane of the lower jaw, and, 
by its mpntal twig, the skin over the cliin and lower lip. 
Terrible neuralgia sometimes occurs in theae areas. The 
lineal nerve mainly supplies the papills of the imterioi 
two-thirds of the tongue and the mucous membrane of the 
gums. In casea of cerebral disease, implicating this nerve, a 
patient may be unable to tell the difference between such 
substances as salt and sugar placed upon the anterior part of 
the tongue. Cases are constantly occurring in practice of 
various affections of tlie divisions of the inferior maxillary 
nerve, and it ia only by a thorough knowledge of their course 
and distribution that such can be interpreted or explained. 

Lijmphafics. — The superficial lymphatics of the upper aide 
of the face, and lower lid, pass to the glands over the parotid, 
which are therefore enlarged in epithelioma and syphilitic 
chancre of these parts. The lower lymphatics pass to the 
glands beneath the jaw, which also receive the lymphatics 
of the lips. These glands are therefore very frequently 
affected by secondary epithelioma forming stony, hart.1, fixed 
tumours in the sub-maxillary region. 

The deep lymphatics of the orbit, nasal fosste, roof of the 
mouth, temporal and zygomatic regions, join the internal- 
maxillary glands, which are placed round the artery beneath 
the jaw, and on the side of the pharynx. 

The Parotid Glatul. — The parotid gland weiglia about six 
drachms. Draw a line along the posterior third of the 
zygoma to denote its upper boundary, another hne from the 
zygoma downwards and backwards to the angle of the jaw to 
correspond with its front boundary. Its lower border corre- 
sponds with a line drawn from the angle of the jaw to the 
mastoid process. Behind, it extends deeply under the atemo- 
mastoid. It is covered in by the dense parotid fascia, and 
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has several lymph glanJs resting upon it. It reata upon 
tlie styloid process and its muscles, and advances beneatli 
the jaw between the two pterygoid luuscleB. Above, it 
deeply into the glenoid fossa. At the angle of the jaw 
is separated from the sub-maxillary gland by the stylo- 
maxillary ligament. On dissecting the gland from the 
surface, the large temporo-niaxillary vein and its commnni- 
cations with the internal jugular would be first endangered. 
The externa] carotid artery passes through the gland, and 
divides opposite the neck of the condyle of the jaw into 
temporal and internal maxillary. The transverse facial artery 
emerges from the front of the gland just below the zygoma, 
the posterior auricular pierces it behind; still deeper lie the 
internal carotid artery, the internal jugular vein, the styloid 
process, and its muscles, and the glosso - pharyngeal nerve. 
The facial nerve traverses the lower part of the gland from 
behind, forwards and downwards, 

Stenaon's duct is about two and a quarter inches long, and 
of the diameter of a small quill, hut its orifice will only admit 
a fine probe. This duct passes across the face a finger's- 
breadth below the zygoma, and pierces the buccinator opposite 
the second molar tooth of the upper jaw, in a line drawn 
from the lower part of the concha to midway between the 
lip and nose. 

The anterior pillar of the fauces is formed by the palato- 
glossus muscle, the posterior by the palato-pharyngeus. ISie 
tonsil lies between them, and is separated from the internal 
carotid artery by the superior constrictor muscle and a fibrous 
aponeurosis. The tonsil is very vascular, receiving tonsillar 
branches from five arteries. These are the lingual, facial, and 
ascending palatine arteries. Several branches pass to the 
tonsil from the ascending pharyngeal artery, and palatine 
twigs descend to it, from the internal maxillary. In 
hsemorrhage, after removal of the tonsil, the bleeding usually 
cornea from these branches of the external carotid, and not 
from the internal carotid, as studenta are apt to affirm. Tlie 
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THE LIPS— TONGUE. 

liSEmorrliajje will pmbably cease if you keep the mouth open, 
3 parts exposed to a cold draught, the patient sitting 
upright in a chair. 

Liju. — The muscles which form the lips are the orhicniaris, 
the levator anguli, and depressor anguU, oris, the buccinator 
iibreB, on either eide, the depressor labii inferioris, and 
levator labii superioris. In addition, the upper lip receives 
the fibres of the zygomatiui, the risorius, and levator labii 
superioris alffiquc nasi. The nerves and vesaela have received 
notice. 

Tongue. — ^The muscles of the tongue are the superior, 
inferior, and transverse linguales, and on either side the 
genio-hyo-glossiia, hyo-glossuK, stylo-glossus. All the muscles 
of the tongue are supplied hy twigs of the hypoglossal nerve. 
The tongue is protnidcd from the mouth by the posterior 
fibres of the genio-hyo-glossus, and drawn backwards by the 
anterior fibres. In hypo-glossal paralysis the tongue is pro- 
truded towards the paralysed aide, and drawn back towards 
the soTUid side. The gloaao-pharjTigeal ner^'e supplies the 
mucous membrane and papijiffi over the posterior third of the 
tongue, the lingual nerve the papilhe and mucous membrane 
of the tip, and anterior two-thirds of the oigan. The e.\act 
position of the lingual vessels in the tongue is on either side 
of the middle line, between the hyo-glosaus and genio-hyo- 
glossus. If the tongue bo removed by oi>eratioD, in addition 
to the muscles, nerves, and vessels mentioued, the mucous 
membrane would be divided, and especially those folds of it 
that connect the tongue with the epiglottis, the glosso- 
opiglottidean folds. The lymphatics of the anterior jwirt of 
the tongue enter the sub-maxillary lymphatic glands. The 
lymphatics from the base of the tongue enter the deep carotid 
glands. Tliese lymphatic glands are too often affected in 
enrcinoma of the oigan. 

Saiieanj. — When the tongue is raised, the outline of the 
sub-lingual glands is perceptible. They form the elongated 
prominences seen on either side of the tongue in the floci^ tA 
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the mouth, arc covereil with mucous meuibi;ane, and are in 
contact mth the deep prolongation of the Bub-maxillary gland 
below, being separated from the main body of that gland by 
the mylo-hyoid muscle. Internally, they rest upon the genio- 
hyo-glo38us. The ducta of these glands either open along the 
ridge on the floor of the mouth, or join the Whartonian duct. 
The longest of thorn, named the duct of Bartholin, opens near 
the orifice of the duct of Wharton. The orifices of the ducts 
of Wharton are represented by two small papillse, one on either 
side of the frsuum of the tongue, in close apposition. When 
these ducts get blocked, as by chronic inflammation or calculus, 
a cyst forma beneath the tongue, containing glairy mucoid 
fluid. This condition forma one kind of ranuln, 

CUft Falaie and Hare Lip. — -The developmental explanation 
of these deformities is briefly as follows. At a very early 
period the nasal and oral cavities are directly continuous. 
The palate is formed in greater part by horizontal growths 
from the euperio^maxilla^y processes, which should meet in 
the middle lino and coalesce. The front part of the palate is 
formed by the inter- maxillary bone, which carries the incisor 
teeth, and is the lower part of the fronto-nasal process. This 
coalesces with the maxillary processes on either side. The 
inter-maxillary comprises also the median portion of the Up 
and the nasal septum. The median portion of the lip should 
unite with the lateral portions, which cover the maxillary out- 
growths, and thus the upper Up is formed. When all these 
processes arc incomplete, we have a comi>lete cleft of the palate 
and double hare lip, the central bone projecting with a wide 
gap on either aide of it. In minor degrees of deformity, single 
hare Up may be present of various degrees of severity, but the 
palate is seldom cleft, without the lip. It follows that the 
cleft in hare lip is nearly always to one side of the median 
line. A central cleft is of great rarity, and is explained by 
the fact that the lower end of the fronto-nasal process is 
sometimes deficient or bifid. 

Sli-uduree diriditd in Operatiimn. — In removing one-lmlf the 
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lower jaw, the external incision would divide the akin and 
fascia, the orbicularis oris, mucous membraDe, coronary and 
inferior labial arteries, facial artery and vein, the mental nerve 
and maxillary branches of the facial nerve. In clearing the 
exterior of the bone, tlie knife would divide the levator menti, 
the depressors of the lower lip and angle of tho mouth, the 
dense masseter and the buccinator. It should be especially 
noted that the incision should not be carried so far up the 
hone behind as to divide the facial nerve. One of the lateral 
incisors is next drawn, and the bone with its dental artery 
and nerve divided. The stractures cleareil away from 
the inner surface of the jaw are the genio-hyo-glossus, 
genio-hyoideuB, and digaatrieus, the mylo-hyoideus and eub- 
maxillary gland, a portion of the upper constrictor muscle, the 
pterygoids, and the temporal muscle, the dental artery and 
nerve at their entrance to the foramen, the atylo-maxillary and 
internal lateral ligaments. The capsular and external lateral 
ligaments of the articulation are also severed. By peeling the 
parts away from the tumour, and not using the knife ton 
freely in tho deeper diaseetion, much h£emorrhag:e can be 
avoided. In disarticulating the bone, great care must he 
taken to avoid wounding the internal maxillary artery. This 
is one of the most important precautions in tho operation. 

The incision for removing the upper jaw runs along the 
lower margin of tho orbit, the side of the nose, and through 
the middle of the upper lip. It would divide skin fascia, 
orbicularis muscle, the levators of the ahe of the nose and 
upper lip, the zygomaticus minor and anterior fibres of the 
masseter, the infra-orbital nen-e and artery. Along the side of 
the nose are divided the fascia! sti-uctutes, tho small muscles of 
the ala and the attachments of the lateral cartilages to the boiies, 
the twigs of the facial artery and radicles of the facial vein. 
In the upper lip are divided the mucous memhrane, coronary 
artery, and orbicularis oris muscle. Sumeroue filaments of 
the facial nerve to tho above-mentioned muscIeB are also 
severed. In turning the flap from the hone, wmch conuecfcw. 
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tiaauc and the abort muselea are divided, with some fibres of 
the buccinator. The palatal process and the horizontal plate 
of the palate bone are now divided ; the malar process is aawn 
across, and the nasal proces:^ divided with forceps. In raising 
the soft parts from the floor of the orbit, the inferior oblique 
tendon might be displaced. The bone ia now wrenched out, 
and the soft palate divided with scissors. The heemorrhage is 
profuse. It cornea from the superficial vessels of the face and 
the internal maxillary artery, the alveolar, palatal, infra- 
orbital, and dental branches of which are cut or torn. The 
nerves divided and torn are the filaments of the first and 
second divisions of the fifth. Some fibres of the external 
pterygoid and superior constrictor muscles are also detached 
from the tuberosity of the upper jaw. 

In cutting down upon the anterior-inferior angle of the 
parietal bone, the knife would divide the skin and fascia, a 
layer of areolar tissue connected with the aponeurosis of the 
oocipito-froD talis muscle, the temporal fascia, muscle, and peri- 
cranium, the superficial temporal artery, and the deep temporal 
arteries from the internal -maxillary, the auriculo- temporal 
nerve, and the temporal muscular branches from the third 
diyision of the fifth. 




The prominences of surgical importance to be felt on the front 
part of the neck are the body of the hyoid bone, vith its 
comua on either aide, the thyroid and cricoid cartilagea. The 
cricoid cartilage is on a level with the sixth cervical vertebra. 
Here the omo-hyoideus crosses the common carotid artery; 
here the trachea and cesophagus commence ; and gainst the 
prominent tubercle of the transverse process of the sixth 
cervical vertebra the carotid artery can be compressed, but not 
efficiently or for long. The space between the hyoid bone and 
the jaw is filled by the hyo-glossus, mylo-hyoid, genio-hyoid, 
stylo-hyoid, and digaatricus muscles, with the aupra-hyoid 
aponeurosis. The thyro-hyoid membrane and muscle occupy 
the apace between the hyoid bone and the thyroid cartilage ; 
and the crico-tbyroid membrane and muscle, the space between 
the cricoid and thyroid cartilages. 

The trachea recedes from the surface towards the epist«rnal 
notch. 

At the back of the neck you can feel the prominence of the 
spines of the sixth and seventh cervical vertebra. By deep 
pressure the spines of the axis and intervening vertebne can 
bo detected, but they are never prominent. An undue pro- 
minence of the spines of any of the upper cervical vertebne 
is apt to mean disease of the bones. The tubercle on the 
anterior aspect of the transverse process of the sixth cervical 
vertebra is called the carotid tubercle. The common carotid 
nst it. The transverse process of the 
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seventh cervical vertebra ia developed by a aaparate 
Sometimes it takes an unusual growth, and is then known 
(I cervical rib. Thia forma a hard, deeply-seated aweUing 
the Bupra-clavicular fossa, and has been known to press upon 
the brachial plexus, or even the main artery. The pleura will 
probably lie in conta<:t with it below. 

Muecles. — The stemo -mastoid muscte extends from the 
mastoid and occipital bones above to the clavicle and stemmn 
below. If a knife were thrust into the neck, between the 
sternal and clavicular attachments of the muscle, the internal 
jugular vein, carotid artery, or vagus nerve might be wounded, 
or on the right aide, the bifurcation of the innominate 
artery. 

The surgical lelatjons of this most important muscle are 
as follows : — It divides the aide of the neck into two great 
triangles — anterior and posterior. Superficially are the integu- 
ment, platysma, and superficial cervical fascia. The great 
iiuricular nerve pierces the fascia near the middle of ita 
jTOsterior Iwrder, and the superficialia colli nerve crosses the 
muscle in the same situation. The external jugular vein 
crosses the muscle from the angle of the jaw to the middle of 
the cla^'iclc, and pierces the fascia near the posterior mar gin of 
the muwle, just above tljut Ijone. Some superficial lymphatic 
glands also lie over the muscle, and along its posterior border. 
The muscle overlies the common carotid artery, jugular vein, 
vagus and deseendens noni nerves, with the sympathetic and 
cervical plexus. It also covers important groups of lymphatic 
glands, and a portion of the parotid gland near the skull. It 
overlies the ste mo-clavicular articulation ; and is in relation, 
from lielow upwards, with the stemo-hyoid, stemo-thyroid, 
omo-hyoid, digastric, levator anguli scapulie, and splenius 
muscles. The ncaleni muscles are also covered by it below. 
Tlie anterior jugular vein passes beneath it, on ita way to join 
the external jugular. The spinal accessory nerve pierces the 
anterior border of the muscle in its upper thin), about an inch 
Irelow the mastoid, and emerges at ita posterior margin in the 
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middle tliinl. The deep layer of the cervical fascia is liciieath 
the niuaclR. 

The prominent border of the trapezius is readily to be felt, 
extending from the occiput above to the claviule below. The 
triangular spaee between the Bterno-maatoideua and trajjeKiua 
is occupied by the following muscles, reckoning from above 
downwards : — The aplenius, levator anguli scapnlie, and 
scalenus medius. The omo-hyoid muscle crosses the posterior 
triangle above the ckvicle. This muscle can be distinctly 
defined or felt in long, thin neuks, by stretching the liead 
towards the opposite side. To map its course, draw a lino 
close above the elavicle, from the situation of the supra- 
scapular notch beneath the trapezius, fonvards to the stemo- 
maetoid muscle opposite the cricoid cartilaj:;e. This line 
ascends but slightly. From thence draw another line, with a 
rapid slope upwawls, to the body of the hyoid bone. The 
posterior belly lies beneath the trapezius and cervical fascia, 
and overlies the scalene muscles and the roots of the bmchial 
plexus. Below it is the third portion of the subclavian 
artery. The anterior belly crosses the sheath of the carotid 
vessels opposite the lower border of the body of tlie sixth 
cervical vertebra, and also overlies the stemo-hyoid and stemo- 
tlijroid muscles, and tlie descendens noni nerve. The muscle 
passes under the atomo-mastoid, A consideration of the posi- 
tion and relations of this muscle is thus seen to bo of great 
Burgica! importance. To define the digastric muscle, draw a 
line from the mastoid process to the body of the hyoid bone, 
and another from thence to the symphysis menti. These two 
lines correspond in position with the anterior and posterior 
bellies of the muscle. The posterior I«Uy is covered by the 
stemo-mastoid and splenius muscles, and the parotid gland. 
It overlies the external and internal carotid arteries, the 
internal jugular vein, and the great nerves. The tendon 
passes through the atylo-hyoideus. The anterior belly of the 
digastric is covered by the cervical fascia, and rests upon the 
mylo-hyoideus and hyo-glosaus. It forms the lower boundary 
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of the aub-maxillary triangle. The aub-niaxiUary gland, with 
the facial vein nnd artery, are just above it, resting upon the 
niylo-hyoideua. Suppose a free curved incision were made 
just above the digastrio beneath the jaw : after dividing the 
skin and fascia and cutaneous nerves, you would come upon 
the 8ub-niasillary, salivary, and lyniphiitic glands, lying upon 
the mylo-hyoid muscle, with the tendon of the digastric below. 
The facial vein creases over the gland obliquely in its passage 
to the internal jugular, and the facial artery passes through 
the gland, giving ofl' numerous branches. These glands are 
too often imjilicated in malignant tumours, usually secondary 
to lite affections of the mouth and tongue. They are hard, 
fixed, and of the shape of a kidney potato. Yon will always 
lie prepared for furious bleeding from the facial artery in their 
removal. 

If you divide or turn aside the mylo-hyoid, you exjioae the 
hyo-glossua, and lying upon it are Wharton's duct, the gusta- 
tory nerve, and the hypo-glossal nerve. Beneath the hyo- 
glosaus lies the lingual artery, the gloeao-pharyngeal nerve, 
and the genio-hyo-glosaus muscle. These parts are of great 
importance in securing the lingual arteries in the neck, in the 
removal of deep tumours, and in suicidal wounds. The sterno- 
hyoid and sterno-thyroid lie on either side of tlie trachea, the 
atemo-thyroid being nearer the middle line at the root of the 
neck. The edges of the sterno- thyroids are held a^iart in the 
operation of low tracheotomy. 

The scalenus anticus is an important muscle in the surgical 
sense. Its upper attachment is to the anterior tubercles of the 
transverse processes of the tliird to the sixth cervical vertebne, 
its lower to the tubercle on the first rib. The muscle is 
coveted by the stcmo-mastoid and cervical fascia, and is 
crossed by the omo-hyoideua and the phrenic nerve. Thf 
subclavian vein lies in front of it, the subclavian artery and 
the i-oots of the brachial plexus, with the pleura, behind it. 
On its inner side are the rectus capitis anticus major, the 
ascending cervical artery, and the internal jugular vein. 
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The directioD of the fibres of the plntysina is in » line 
drawn from the chin to the shoulder. lu bleeding from tho 
jngular TeiD, the incision should be across the fibres of this 
muscle. The mass of muscles at the back of the neck are as 
follows : — 'Superficially, the trapezius and eplenius, next tho 
complexus. This muscle in its turn covers the obliqui, recti 
poatici, and posterior occipito-atloid ligament, with the verte- 
bral artery piercing it. The trachelo-mastoid and transversalis 
colli lie near the middle line. 

Cervical Foicia. — Much surgical importance attends a con- 
sideration of the course and attachments of this aponeurosis. 
Though descriptions of it somewliat vary, the more important 
points are as follows : — 

It is attached behind to the spines of the vertebrte, and 
encloses the trapezius muscle, sending down septa between the 
subjacent muscles. It passes as a broad sheet across the 
posterior triangle of the neck, and splits to enclose the eterno- 
mastoid muscle, uniting at its anterior liorder, passing over the 
anterior triangle of the neck, and becoming continuous with 
the fascia of the opposite side. The part which passes above 
tho stemo-mastoid muscle may be termed the superficial layer 
of the deep cervical fascia. Above, it is attached to the jaw 
in front, but passes over that bone Ijehind, covering the parotid 
ghiud, to the zygoma, forming the dense and tough parotid 
fascia. lu front, the superficial layer of tie cervical fascia 
is attached to the body of the hyoid hone, and, as it descends, 
splits into two lamime, — the superficial of which is attaclied t« 
iJie sternum and inter-clavicular ligament, the deep to the back 
of the sternum, covering the stemo-hyoid and stemo-thyroid 
muscles. Between these layers is some loose connective tissue, 
occasionally a lymphatic gland, and a tranaversi: branch con- 
necting the anterior jugular veins. 

The deeper layer of the cervical fascia sends down septa 
between the muscles, and, passing deeply between the depressors 
of the hyoid bone, invests the thyroid gland and part of the 
trachea, extending down into the mediastiniim. Above, a. 
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proceas extends from the styloid process to the angle of 
jaw, separating the piirotid from the aub-maxillary glands, 
in this the atylo-masillary ligament is formed. In the iioaffitior 
triangle, a process of the deep layer of the cervical fascia is 
found, binding the tendon of the onio-hyoid muscle to the 
cartilage of the first rib. Extending beneath the clavicle, the 
fascia becomes continuous with the costo-comcoid membrane. 
The carotid sheath enclosing the artery, vein, and vagus nerve, 
is formed by the deep layer of the cervical fascia. Lastly, it is 
eontiuuoua with the fascia (praa-vertebral) wJiich separates the 
ossophagus and pharynx from the longus colli and rectus capitis 
anticus muscles. This last-named lamina of fascia is intimately 
adherent to the carotid sheath behind, and passes over the scalene 
muscles along the brachial nerves and axillary vessels, forming 
the axillary sheath. The axillary and subclavian veins are 

' both adherent to their fascial sheaths. The external jugular 

vein pierces the deep cervical fascia just above tlie clavicle. 

I Siirgi'Xil Impmianre. — In the first ])lace, this fascia deter- 

mines the course of purulent collections in tlie neck. Suppose 
that, after scarlet fever, an acute abscess should form deep in 
the neekj fluctuation wiU not be evident ; and msidious, deeply- 
seated destruction of parts by the burrowing pus ensues. The 
great vessels may even be opened. Again, abscesses are con- 
ducted by tliis fascia tii a distance from the seat of original 
raischiL'f, as from the neck into tlie axilhi. After operation, or 
suicidal wounds of the neck, suppuration may extend to the 
mediflstiniun. An alveolar abscess may point and burst far 
down the neck. This fascia being adherent to the great veins, 
explains why these bleed furiously from both sides when 
• wounded, and the risk of air entering their gaping mouths 
must not be overlooked. Tumours situated beneath the 
atemo-mastoid muscle and the deep fascia, are always difficult 
or impossible to thoroughly remove if malignant. With inno- 
cent growths the case is different. I have more than once 
seen enormous tumours in the neck and axilla shelled out with 
comparative ease, when once the dense fascia over them had 
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been freely ilJviileJ. lu romoving tuHioiirs or enlarged glatiUs 
f^Dm the neck, it is u bad practice to draw the ihhsb forwards 
nnd cut across its deep attachments, TI10 divided vessels then 
retract beneath tlic dense lamince of fascia, and the most 
troublesome and dangerons hsemorrhage may occur. In bad 
bumB of the neck, the subsequent contraction draws down the 
chin, and hideously deforms the mnuth and jaw. Although 
the contracting baada appear to be subcutaneous, they are not 
leally so, and when you operate you will find fascial bands 
extending so far down into the neck that you may be unable 
til follow them without dividing structures of vital importance. 

AHeriEii. — The common carotid arteries in the neck extend 
from the at«mo-clavicular articulations to the upper border of 
the thyroid cartilage, where they bifurcate. A line draivn 
between these points along the anterior border of the stemo- 
mastoid, will correspond with the course of the vessel. By 
deep pressure jnst below the cricoid cartilage, the artery 
may be compressed against the tubercle of the transverse 
process of the sixth cervical vertebra. The omo-hyoid muselea 
cross it just above this joint, and here also the vertebral 
artery enters the foramen in the transverse process of the 
HLxth cervical vertebra. The carotid sheath is intimately 
connected with the deep cervical fiiscia. Septa are sent down 
between the artery, vein, and vagus nerve. On the left side, 
towards the root of the neck, especially nnt« that tlio internal 
jugular vein overlaps the carotid artery. The internal jugular 
vein on both sides is to the outer side of the common carotid, 
the vagus nerve leing I>ehind and between them. The de- 
scendcna noni nerve is upon the front of the carotid sheath, 
and the common carotid is crossed by the small artery to the 
stemo-nmstoid, and the lingual, facial, superior, and middle 
thyroid veins. Internal to the vessel lie the thyroid gland 
and trachea, behind it the pra-vcrtebral moscles, the sym- 
pathetic nerve, and branches of the inferior thyroid artery. 

If a ligature were placed upon the common carotid artery, 
the blood would reach the outside of the face and head by the 



annatomoaia between the superior and inferior tliyroid arteries, 
the arteria princejis cervicis from the occipital, with the aiteria 
profunilit eervicis from the superior intercostal artery poate- 
rioriy, and the anastumoBia between the facial and other 
branches of the external carotid, with corresponding branches 
of the opposite aide, superiorly. Inside the cranium, the free 
communications through the circle of Willis usnally at once 
restore the circulation. A line drawn from a point opposite 
the upper border of the thyroid cartilage to the neck of the 
jaw denotes the course of the external carotid artery. 

This vessel is smaller than the internal carotid in the young. 
It is overlapped by the atemo-mastoid, and higher up by the 
digastric and stylo-hyoid muscles, and passes into the parotid 
gland which separates it from the jaw and stylo-maxillary 
ligament. The hypo-glossal and facial nerves cross over it. 
The styloid process, stylo- pharyngeus muscle, and glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve, separate the external carotid from the 
internal carotid artery and jugular vein. The internal carotid 
is, for the most part, deeply seated, and gives off no branches in 
the neck. It extends from the bifurcation of the common 
carotid artery to the opening in the petrous bone. At first it 
is covered by the sterno-mastoid, platysma, and fascia ; then 
it passes beneath the digastric and styio-liyoid muscles, being 
separated from the extenial carotid by the styloid process and its 
muscles. It is also crossed by the occipital and posterior-auri- 
cular arteries. To ita inner side are the pharynx and tonsil, be- 
hind it is the rectus capitis anticus mf^or. It is enclosed in a 
sheath with the internal jugular vein and vagus nerve — the vein 
lying to the outer side, and the nerve behind and between them. 

The Ungual artery arises from the external carotid opposite 
the greater eomu of the hyoid bone. It at first ascends, and 
then bends downwards, being crossed by the hypo-glossal nerve. 
The remaining part of the artery lies deeper, passing beneath 
the digastric, styJo-hyoid, and hyo-glossus muscles; it runs 
above the great cornu of the hyoid bone, and there ascends to 
terminato as the ranine. The vessel is cut down upon by a 
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curved inciaioii, reaching from below the ajniphysis menti to 
near the angle of the jaw, and having its centre opposite the 
great comu of the hyoid bone. This operation is needful in 
hfflmorrhage from wounds or ulcerations of the tongue, and as u 
preliminary to excision of that organ. The vessel is frequently 
divided close to its origin in suicidal wounds of the neck. 

The first part of the right subclavian artery commences 
behind the sterno-clavicular articulation of the right side, and 
ends at the inner border of the scalenus anticus muscle. The 
first part of the left subclavian artery jjasses from the arch of 
the aorta to the inner edge of the scaleims. The second part 
of the artery liepi behind the scalenus anticus. The third part 
of the vessel, which is selected for ligature, extends from the 
outer border of the scalenus anticus to the outer border of tlu^ 
last ri1). Especially remark that the artery does not arch far 
outwards from the stemo-mastoid. To compress it, stand 
behind the patient, and, letting the fingers rest upon the hack 
of the neck, sink your thumb downwards, inwards, and back- 
wards, catching the vessel on the rib beneath and behind the 
clavicular origin of the sterno-maatoid. Practise this until 
you can do it with ease and certainty. The first part of the 
subclavian artery gives the four branches — vertebral, internal 
mammary, thyroid axis, and superior intercostal. On the 
right side the superior intercostal arises from the second part 
of the artery. In cutting down on the thinl part of the 
artery, the head must he thrown hack and the arm well 
depressed. Draw down the skin over the clavicle, and make 
an incision upon that bono carried from the clavicular origin 
of the mastoid, as far outwards as the obesity or muscularity 
of the patient may render requisite. Define the external 
jugular vein at the posterior margin of the atemo- mastoid, and 
hold it with its supra-scapnlar and transverse cervical branches 
out of the way, or divide them between ligatures, should 
occasion require. Cautiously cut through the deep cervieal 
fascia, and expose the omo-hyoid. Feel for and define the 
scalenus anticus muscle posterior to the stemo-mastoid ; behind 
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this, on the rib, lies tlie artery ; in front of it, 011 a lower level, 
lies the subclavian vein.' In close proximity with the arteiy 
lie the cords of the brachial plexus. The cord formed by the 
junction of the eighth cenical and first dorsal nerve is behind 
and above the vessel, and is very prone to be mistaken for it, 
as it readily conies into view. When the artery ia tied in the 
third part of its course, blood is tarried to the upper limb by 
the anastomosis between the supm-ecaptilar and transverse 
cervical branches of the thyroid axis with the sub-scapular 
brunch of the axillary artery, and by the amtstouigsis between 
the thoracic aud sub-scapidar branches of the axillary with the 
intercostal branches of the internal mammary and aorta. 

Tlie vertebral artery enters the foramen in the transTerse 
process of the sixth cervical vertebra, opposite the lower 
margin of the cricoid cartilage. At its origin it is situated 
behind the jugular vein and thoracic duct (on the left side), 
and between the longus colli and scalenus anticus muscles. 
It has been tied in this situation. The vessel comes out of its 
bony canal at the back of the neck, where it is contained in 
the triangular space, 1>ounded by the rectus capitis posticus 
major and the oblique muscles. It then pierces the posterior 
occipito-atloid ligament, ami, entering the foiatuen magnum, 
joins with its fellow of the opposite side to form the basilar. 

Veina. — There are foui" jugular veins on each side of the 
neck. The external jugular commences below and behind the 
angle of the jaw, and usually terminates in the subclavian 
vein, just above the claviclt' at the posterior margin of 
the stemo-mastoid. It is formed by the continuation of the 
tempoTo-maxillary vein joining with the posterior-auricular, 
and receives the occipital, posterior-external jugular, transverse 
cervical, and supra-scapular veins. It ia provided with two 
pairs of incomplete valves near its termination. This vein is 
situated beneath the platysmn, but above the cervical fascia. 
It pierces that structure immediately above the clavicle. A line 
drawn from the angle of the jaw to the middle of the clavicle 
" In life, wbeB this vein is engorgsil, I Ijbvb a«en it rise a.'« higli »s tliE artery. 
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would define its course. Iti bleeding from the exteniul jugiUai' 
vein, a pad must bo fixed over the vein above the claviele, and 
the veBael opened in the course of the fibres of the sterno-mastoid 
is tiie pktyaniii. The blood may be allowed to flow 
through a tube, and pressure must be maintained upon the 
orifice when the supra-clavioulnr pad is being removed and the 
part bandaged, lest air enter the circulation. 

The internal jugular vehi commences outaide the skuU by 
the eoalescence of the latenil and inferior petrosal sinuses. It 
runs down the neek on the outer side of the internal and 
common carotid arteries, overlapping the lower third of the 
left common carotid artery,' hut being separated from the 
right earotid by a alight interval, in whii-h ia seen the vagUH 
nerve. The right vein crosses the first part of the siibclavian 
artery. This vein on both aides joins with the subclavian to 
form the innominate, and is provided with one pair of valves, 
situate about an inch from its point of embouchure. !Note tltat 
the internal jugular rcueives all the veins which correspond to 
the branches of the external carotid artery, except the posterior- 
auricular, and sometimes the occipital. Thus it receives the 
facial, lingual, pharyngeal, and thyroifl veins, and a large 
cfimmunieating branch at the (commencement of the formation 
of the external jugular. 

There are usually two anterior jugular veins, and they are 
eonnected by a transverse branch just above the clavicle, which 
gives rise to trouble in low tracheotomy. The anterior 
jugular vein commences by radicles from the sub-maxillary 
region at the level of the hyoid bone, and ends by passing 
Iwneath the sterno-mastoid to empty itself into the external 
jugular vein, just at its junction with the subclavian. It is 
usually destitute of valves. The thyroid veins may be divided 
for purposes of de8eri]>tion into superior, middle, and inferior. 
Tliey form a plexus over the front of the trachea. These 

' It la esjKcinlly iiiiportniit to remember t!.u. relation to tlie carotid, of tlie 
jugular voin ou tte left aide, as it may lie ruailily wonndeil in llie oiwratioii 
of ligature of the iirtary. 
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i often perplexing in tlie operation of tracheotomy, 
especially when the patient is fat, and there is ranch venous 
congestion. In cases of operation on goitre, the radicles of 
the thyroid veins are enonnoualy enlarged, and thin walled ; 
lying as they do ia the capsule of the gland, they are easily 
torn or wonnded. If this happens, the most profuse Iwemor- 
rhf^e occurs. In removing a goitrous thyroid, keep clear of 
the capsule, and tie the vessels at each angle of the tumour. 

Nerves. — The integument over the hack of the neck is 
supplied by the internal branches of the posterior divisions of 
the third, fourth, and fifth cervical nerves. The cutaneous 
nerves of the sides and front of the neck emerge at the 
posterior margin of the stemo-mastoid, near its middle j the 
ascending filaments are the aurieulai'is magnus and occipitalis 
minor ; the transverse, the superficialis colli ; the descending, 
the sternal, clavicular, and acromial branches of the cervical 
plexus. Tlie small occipital nerve pierces the fascia near the 
cranium ; the superficialis colli, at the anterior margin of 
the stemo-mastoid; the auricularis magnus, at the posterior 
margin of the muscle. 

The vagus nerve runs behind and between the carotid artery 
and jugular vein, from the jugular foramen to the root of the 
neck; when, on the right side, it crosses the first part of the 
subclavian artery ; on the left, jiasses between the carotid and 
aubolavian arteries behind the left innominate vein. The 
superior laryngeal branch of the vagus supplies, by its external 
branch, the crico-thyroid muscle, by its internal branch, the 
mucous membrane of the larynx and nryteno-epiglottidean 
folds. This nerve is rarely paralysed. The recurrent larjni- 
geal nerve supplies all the other muscles of the larynx. 
When it is parolysetl, the corresponding vocal cord is generally 
seen in the position of abduction, and the voice hoarse or 
reduced to a whisper. "When this nerve is irritated by the 
pressure of a growth or aneurism, fatal spasm of the intrinsic 
muscles of the larynx may occur. The left recurrent r 
winds i-ound the aortic arch, and is frequently implicated i 
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such affections ns tliorauic anuuriama and tumours of the 
thoras: or root of the neck. It may ho much endangered in 
the removal of large goitres, and in ceaophagotomy. If an 
adult complains of cough and lionraencsp, and yon find paralysiB 
of the left recurrent nerve, the chances are that he suffers 
from aortic aneurism. 

The hypo-glossal nerve, iBsuing from tlie cranium through 
the anterior condyloid foramen, courses down the neck 
between the internal carotid artery and the internal jugular 
vein, and, passing forward hetween these structures, loops 
round the occipital and external carotid arteries. It is the 
great motor nerve to the tougue, and likewise supplies the 
thyro-hyoid muscle hy a special branch. 

If it were divided, the tongue would be portruded towards 
the paralysed, and retracted into the mouth towanls the sound 
side. Its descending bmnch joins with a communicating twig 
from the second and third cervical nerves in front of the 
carotid sheath, and filaments from this loop supply both 
bellies of the omo-hyoid and the other depressors of the hyoid 
bone. Tlie glosso-pliaryngeal nerve runs inwards across the 
internal carotid artery, lying at the lower Itorder of the stylo- 
pharyngeus muscle, and terminating beneatli the hyo-glossua 
muscle. It supplies, at its termination, filament.s to the 
posterior third of the tongue and mucous membrjme of the 
fauces. The spinal accessory nerve nms outwanls beneath 
the jugular vein, and pierces the stemo-mastoid in its upper 
third, it then crosses the posterior triangle of the neck, and 
passes beneath the trapoziits, which it supplies. 

The phrenic nen-e arises from the third and fourth cervical, 
about opposite the hyoid hone, runs down the neck to the 
sterno-clavicular articidation, and crosses the scalenus aiiticus 
muscle from without inwards into the thorax. If fracture of 
the spine, witli lesion of the cord, occur at or above its origin, 
speedy death must occur. Should the lesion occur below the 
origin of the phrenic nerve, life may be maintained for hours 
by the respiratory action of tlie diaphragm. Vou will note, 
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too, that, in sucli infitances, senaatioii ia uot lost over the upper 
and front of tho chest, since the descending branches of the 
cervical plexua are here distribntad. The sympathetic syateiii 
of nerves in the neek is extensive. The upper ganglion lies 
opposite the transverse processes of the second and thinl 
vertebrte behind the jugular vein, the middle ganglion is 
aliout opposite the transverse process of tlio fifth vertebra, 
and the last is opposite the sixth or seventh. Filaments from 
tlie sympathetic in the ueck go to form the cavernous plexus, 
and send twigs to the iris. Consequently, in irritation of the 
sympathetic in the neck, the pupil dilates, in paralysis of the 
sympathetic, the pupil contracts. I have mora than once 
seen curious conditions of the jmpil accompanying aneurism 
and malignant disease of the glands of the neck, or injury of 
the cervical spinal cord. 

Bureie. — Numerous bursre liave been described in the region 
of the neck by Calori and others. They may be proved to 
exist, by ordinary dissection, over the front of the thyroid 
cartilt^e, the thyroid gland, beneath the thyro-hyoid mem- 
brane, and over the vertebra prominens posteriorly. Bursal 
formations are stated to exist also between the trachea and 
arch of the aorta, between the genio-hyo-glossi muscles, and 
around the bellies of the digastric. It is well to remember 
tliat a cystic swelling in the neck, even of large size, may be 
of this nature. 

Otit 3'A*'on(. ^Suicidal wounds in the neck are usually liigher 
on the left than the right side, and are commonly found in 
the thyro-hyoid apace. In a transverse wound in this situation, 
carried back nearly to the spine, and proving fatal from 
asphyxia, I found divided the skin, fascia, and anterior 
jugular veins, the omo-hyoid and stemo-hyoid muscles, the 
thyro-hyoid muscle and membmne, the pharynx and epiglottis. 
The superior thyroid arteries, with the lingual on one side 
and the facial on the other, were likewise divided. Tlie 
carotids and deei> Jugular vein had escaped injury, as is usually 
the case. 
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Openiiig the Air Pansa/jex. — In order to become acquaiiited 
with the surgical anatf>my of the trachea, it is well to accur- 
ately Ueterniine its superScial relations. Feel iu succession 
the byoid bone, the thyroid eartUage, the depression below it 
indicating the crioo-thjToid membrane, the cricoid cartilnp^, 
and the upper margin of the sternum ; note that, by throwing 
the head well back, the neck becomes more prominent, and 
the trachea is drawn upwards from the tlioni\. On an 
average, not mui'e than two inches of the trachea in an adudt 
can be found in the neck, and cousiderably leas in the child. 

The crico-thyroid membrane is crossed by the small crico- 
thyroid arteries, and bounded by the sterno-hyoid muscles and 
crico-thyroid muaclee on either side ; it is covered by the skin 
iind fascia, and the operation of laryngotoiiiy is performed 
through it. By keeping steadily in the middle line, and 
defining tlie landmarks, this operation is ordinarily sufficiently 
simple. The speed with which it can be performed renders 
it, generally speaking, the preferable operation to perform in 
cases of sudden laryngeal spasm, as from foreign body. The 
thyroid cartilage con ho split from the larjngotomy wound 
upwards if needful (thyrotomy). It is recommended to open 
the membrane transversely, to avoid the crico-thyroid artery. 
The vocal cords are attached on either side of the middle line 
low down, the false being above the true. Tracheotomy is 
performed above or below the isthmus of the thyroid gland. 
The isthmus is said to cross the trachea opj>osite the tiiird 
and fourth rings, liut you have merely to make a round of 
inspection in the diaseeting-raom, and you will see that in 
Ijardly two subjects is this structoie the same in size and 
l-osition. In high tracheotomy in young children, the cricoid 
cartilage is often notched. 

Tbe trachea is about four and a half to five inches long, and 
extends from the sixth cervical vertebra, opposite the cricoid 
curtilage, to the fourth dorsal, opposite the junction of the 
manubrium and gladiolus. It is partially surrounded by 
sixteen to twenty cartilaginous " rings " of these, but six or 
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eight are found ia the neck. They are incomplete liehind, 
where the tube is somewhat flattened, and its calibre therefore 
is not quite round. In the child, and in adults with short, 
fat necks, not more than one and a half to two inches of the 
trachea He in the neck, even when the head is well thrown 
back. In such subjects, too, the tube recedes towards the 
eptstemal notch, and may lie a full inch and a half from the 
surface at the root of the neck. The relations of the trachea 
ill the neck are »3 follows : — In front is the integument and 
fascia, the ietlimua of the thyroid gland, and a plexus of 
thyroid veins. The prae-tracheal fascia is very dense and 
tough, being derived from the cervical fascia. The anterior 
jugular veins are often connected with a lai^e branch juat 
above the etemum ; and, in children, the left innominate vein, 
ivith large inferior thyroid veins running into it, crosses the 
tracheal just at the epistemal notch, "shewing" in the neck. 
This ie a perilous anatomical relation for low tracheotomy in 
young children. On eitlier aide are the sterno-thyroids and 
stenio-hyoids, the lobes of the thyroid gland, and the carotid 
sheath, with the thyroid arteries and recurrent nerves. Behind 
is tlie (Esophagus and the recun'cnt laryngeal nerves. In the 
thorax the trachea is crossed by the left innominate vein, the 
arch uf the aorta, thu left common carotid, and has anterior to 
it also the remains of the thymus gland. Behind it is the 
oeaophagus. (.)n either side of the trachea lie the pleural sacs. 
The innominate artery and vagus nerve are on its right side, 
the carotid on its left. 

High tracheotomy is a safer operation than low tracheo- 
tomy, on account of the depth of the trachea at the root of 
the neck, and the laige veins which cross it. The essential 
points in tracheotomy are as follows :— Keep strictly in the 
middle line. Draw aside with forceps or blunt hooks any 
hirgo veins which maybe in the way. Draw forcibly down- 
wards the isthmus of the thyroid gland. Never open the 
trachea till you can clearly see two or more rings. Then 
pass the knife in hnlow, and cut deliberately upwards in 
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the middle line. In cusum whea immerouB aud large veins 
cross the field of operation, it is au excellent plan to work 
a way through them with two pairs of spring forcepe 
pulling them away to either side. Moat errors in tracheo- 
tomy are made through the operator "losing his head," and 
making wild stahs at the trachea before he has properly 
Bsposeil it. The principal embarraasmeiits encountered in 
the operation— US hipmorrhagc, and difficulty in introducing 
the tube— moat be carefully considered and studied by the 
light of the more recent works on ojierative surgery. 
Operating aa deliberately as circumstances will permit, and 
having the head held steatUly, so that there is no departure 
from the middle line, arc very essential to success. 

Th6 Tliyroid GlaiuL — The lobes of the thyroid gland are 
on either side of the trachea, aud are connected by the 
isthmus which crosses this tube at the level of the third 
and fourth rings. Each lobe covers the inferior horn of the 
thyroid cartilage above, and extends to the sixth ring of 
the traehea below. To the left of the middle line a pro- 
cess of connective tissue and, occasionally, muscle pisses 
from the isthmus or adjacent part of the thyroid gland to 
the thyroid cartilage or body of the byoid bone. i'rom 
the attachments of the gland to the air tube, it follows 
that any tumour, solid or cystic, connected with the thyroid 
gland, moves markedly upwards in deglutition, a most im- 
portant diagnostic point. The thyroid arteries enter the 
respective angles of the gland, and the lat^e venous sinuses, 
found immediately beneath the capsule in cases of enlaigement, 
terminate in the thyroid veins, wiiich empty themselves into 
the internal jugular and innominate veins. The gland is 
covered by the cen-ical fascia, and overlapped by the stemo- 
maatoid and depressors of the liyoid bone. Behind, it 
reaches to the sides of the pharynx and cesoph^us. This 
gland weighs about one ounce, but may be enormously 
enlai^ed. In the operation of extirpation of a goitre, 
lijemorrhage and shock are dangers much to be feared at the 
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time of o])cmtioii, aiiU the uonditioii of myxoedema after,' 
Tlio eBaential points in tlic ofwratiou arc — to make very free 
superficial incisions, so as exactly to localise important 
rtructures; to avoid wounding the capsule of the gland, in 
which lie the large veins ; and to secure the structures ut 
each angle by means of ligature before dividing them. 
Portions of the thyroid may lie found in the neck, or even 
under the sternum, detached from the main gland. Tliese 
are termed accessory thyroMw, und are sometimes converted 
into enormous tumours. 

Tenolomy. — The atemo-mastoid is often divided just above 
its origin in cases of wry-neck. It is needful to avoid the 
cxterniil jugular vein at ita posterior margin. The cljivi- 
cular origin of the muscle overlies the internal jugular vein, 
the sternal, the carotid vessel. By keeping the muscle well 
on the stretch, entering a blunt-pointed tenotomy knife at 
a puncture made over the part to be divided, and tuniinj; 
its edge against the tendon close above the bone, all sub- 
jacent parts of importance should certainly bo avoided. So 
far as safety is concerned, it is far better to divide this 
muscle through an open wound, wlierehy the parts above 
mentioned may be seen. The incision can afterwarils bo 
carefully sutured with horsehair. 

Brancliial Ftgtulx awl Coni/enifal Tumours, — The neck is 
sometimes the seat of minute fistulous openings, lined with 
epithelium, and several inches in length. These more com- 
monly occur above the clavicle, and communicate with the 
trachea or cesophagus. They are the remains of the branchial 
clefts of the fcctuB, whicli are four in nimiber, the first 
corrosiionding to the Eustachian tube and formation of the 
tympanic cavity, the remaining three to the neck between 
the branchial arches. Tlioy should all bo closed by the 
eighth week, in the embryo. Involutions of epidermis, and 
irregular obliteration of these clefts, have also been looked 

1 Moilern operators nilvifi' lonviiis n iwrlloii of tin; glmiEl to prevent t!ii" 
MmdiUon. 
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u|ion, with great probnbilitj, lui the cauee of doe ply-seated 
congenital watery and dermoid (lysts, of which the iieck is a 
favourite eito. In connection with this subject, it may l>e 
mentioned that the thyroid gland is also developed by a 
diverticulum from the vertebral wall of the [itiarynx. In a 
cose of large cystic goitro, whi<^h Jlr, John Morgan removed, 
one of the main cysts communicated by a free opening with 
the pharynx, 

Poifilimi aruf- Uelatimis of Sub-maxillary Glarul. — The out- 
line of the eub-masillary gland can be seen in thin necks, 
when put on the stnitch. The gland is of oblong form, 
weighs about two drachms, and is contained in the sub- 
maxillary triangle. It rests upon the mylo-hyoid, which 
separates it from the sub-lingual gland and stylu-glossus 
inuacles. It Js covered by the pliitysma and cervical fascia. 
Below is the tendon of the digastric, above, the gland rests 
in a depression on the inner surface of the jaw. Behind, the 
sub-maxillary gland is separated from the jmrotid by the 
stylfvmaxillary ligament. Wharton's duct leaves the gland 
posteriorly, not anteriorly. It curves round the mylo-hyoiO, 
and passes between it and the hyo-glossua, to open at the 
side of the frtenum linguEo; its orifice heing marked by a 
small papilla, which accustom yourself to recognise. The 
duct is quite two inches long, and, when obstructed, a cystic 
dilatation of it Is found beneath the tongue, constituting 
one form of " ranula." Salivary calculi are sometimes found 
in it. The facial vein crosses the gland superiieialiy, the 
facial artery, very tortuous, is usually imbedded in its suh- 
atance. Numerous lymphatic glands are found in this 
situation, and in cases of secondary cancerous disease are 
often incorporated with the sub-masillary gland. 

PItari/nj-.—Tho pharynx may be regarded us a musculo- 
membranous bag, extending from the base of t!io skuD to the 
level of the cricoid cartilage. It is nearly five inclies in 
lei^h, and rapidly contracts below into a funnel. The iibrous 
aponeurosis, forming the wall of the pharynx, is attached above 
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to the body of the sphenoid, petrous bono, and pharyngeal 
tubercle ; anteriorly, to the internal pterygoid plate and the 
pterygo-maxillary ligament, the lower jaw, base of tongue and 
eomu of the thyroid cartilage. Behind, it is separated from 
the rectus capitis iinticus by loose areolar tissue. On either 
aide are a midtitude of important structures — the styloid 
process and its luusules, the common and internal carotid 
arteries, and jugular vein, and the eighth and ninth nerves. 
The ascending pharyngeal artery and the sympatlietic nerve 
are also lateral relations. The muscular wall of the pharynx, 
of course, cousiata of the three constrictors, which overlap each 
other from below upwards. Between the middle and inferior 
couatrictor pass the siiperior laryngeal nerve and artery, 
between the middle and superior, the stylo-pharyngeus and 
glosso - pharyngeal nerve ; between the superior constrictor 
and the petrous bone lie the levator palati muscle and the 
Eustachian tube. Tliere are seven openings communicat 
ing with the pharynx — the two posterior nares, the two 
Eustachian tubes, the mouth, larynx, and cesophagus. In the 
middle line, behind, can be seen a thick hand extending from 
the basilar ]irocos3 above downwards, between the recti antici 
muscles. Lymphoid tissue is abundant in the pliaryns, and 
especially near the posterior nares on either side, near the 
Eustachian orificca. (Pharyngeal tonsil.) — This, when hyper- 
trophied, leads to the well-kno-wn '' adenoid growths." It ia 
well to recollect that, in the foetus, a canal extends from the 
roof of the pharynx to the anterior lobe of the pituitary body, 
which is composed of tissue closely resembling the thyroid 
gland. This body is occasionally the seat of dermoid tumours, 
arising from involuted ectodenn of the pharj-ngeal roof. In 
the loose celluJar tissue, at the back of the pharynx, extravasa- 
tions of blood may collect, or abscess may form in connection 
with caries of the vertebne. It is also not an uncommon 
situation for gummata, which closely similato more serious 
tumours, " Spindle-colled " sarcoma may grow from the peri- 
oateiim of the bones in this region. 
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Lym})katif». — The lymphatics of the neck mb numeroua 
and complicated, but may be shortly described as follows : — 
Three groups of deep lymphatic glands are described — the aub- 
maxillary and supra-hyoid, the superior carotid, and inferior 
carotid. The deep sub-maxillary group receives the lymphatics 
from the aub-masiUary and Hub-lingual glands, and from the 
floor of the mouth. These glands have free communications 
vvith the parotid lymphatics and the other deep glands. 
The deep superior carotid glands surround the internal carotid 
artery, and especially the internal jugular vein, to which they 
are closely adherent in malignant or scrofulous disease. They 
receive the lymphatics of the cranium, tongue, larynx, and 
pharynx. The inferior carotid group extend to the axilla and 
mediaatinum ; they receive communicating branches from the 
other cervical glands, superficial and deep. The chain of 
superficial cervical glands lies along the external jugular vein 
above the deep fascia. They receive lymphatics from the 
auricle and meatus, the mastoid and occipital glands, and the 
integument of the neck. A chain of them lies along the 
posterior margin of the sterno-mastoid. These glands are to 
be detected enlarged in the active stages of constitutional 
syphilis. In cancerous affections of the fore part of the 
tongue the suh-maxillary glands are affected. If the disease 
attacks the back part of the organ, the deep carotid glands are 
early and often directly implicated. 

In cancer or chancre of the lower lip, the hyoid and sub- 
maxillary glands are enlarged. In malignant disease of the 
larynx and rosophagus, the deep carotid glands may be felt by 
careful manipulation atony, hard, and fixed. This is often a 
great aid to diagnosis. The supnwilavicular glands may be 
enlarged in malignant affections of the breast and medi- 
astinum. Detection of them is a point of capital importance 
to the physician in cases of mediastinal tumour. It is often 
the custom among students to call enlarged glands in the neck 
"strumous." The truth is that they are often dependent 
upon some abiding source of irritation in the parts from 
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whicli they receive their lymph. Their anatomy, therefore, 
is of the first importance to the practical surgeon. Any hard, 
fixed, painful, continuously-increasing glandrdar tumour of the 
neck is likely to be cancerous, and probably also is secondary 
to cancer of the tongue, lips, cheek, larynx, or oesophagus. A 
careful inquiry into the past and present condition of these 
parts should not be neglected. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE THORAX. 

Bony FrameiDork — Sternum.— The right side of the chest ia 
rather larger than the left 

The thoracic cavity of the female is amaller than that of 
the male, and the etcmum ia shorter, the upper ribs more 
moveable. The top of the manabriiim is on a level with 
the inter- vertebral disc between the second and third dorsal 
vertebne, and is distant about two and a halt inches from the 
apine.^ The articulation between the sternum and the xiphoid 
cartilage is opposite the ninth dorsal vertebra. The mann- 
briom and the body of the sternum are un-united even late in 
life — the so-called " fractures " of the sternum are often really 
dislocations. Clefts of the sternum, or laige foramina through 
ite centre, are to be explained by the development of the bone 
from lateral centres, and the failure of these to coalesce in the 
median line. The greater part of the sternum is subcutaneous. 
The ensiform cartilage retires from the surface, and the hollow 
over it ia called the scrobiculis cordis. The sternum is often 
the seat of gummata, of caries, and, more rarely, of tumours. 
The bone has been trephined for the evacuation of abscess in 
the interior mediastinum. 

The Sibs and Cartilages. — There are twelve pairs of ribs 
and cartilages. The first seven ribs articulate with the sternum 
by means of the costal cartilages. The position of the artiou- 
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lations of tlie second cartilage with the sternum is marked ty 
a transverse ridge. The lower border of the pectoralis major 
is about the level of the fifth and sixth ribs. The cartilages 
of the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth ribs articulate with 
one another, and synovial membranes intervene. The first rib 
ia less prominent than the others, and is comparatively seldom, 
fractured. The seventh rib is the longest, the first the 
shortest. The intercostal spaces are wider in front than 
behind, the three upper spaces are the widest. Any rib in 
the middle of the series, when fractured and driven violently 
inwards, may wound the pleura, lung, pericardium, heart, or 
great vessels, or may pieree the diaphragm, and enter the 
liver, stomach, or spleen. On " Jubilee " day, a man in the 
crowd thrust a pin into the buttocks of a trooper's horse. 
The animal lashed out, striking his tormentor on the chest, 
and he died instantly. The preparation in the Museum of 
Charing Cross Hospital shows that a portion of the sternum 
has been driven into the heart and pericardium. 

The muscles which principally raise the ribs are considered 
to be the external intercostals — the levatores costarum, the 
scaleni, the serratus posticus superior, the serratus mi^us, 
and the pectorals. In expiration, less muscular action is called 
into play owing to the elastic resilience of the chest walL 
In forced expiration, the abdominal muscles lai^ely assist the 
diaphragm. Seeing the large number of muscles which 
directly or indirectly act upon the ribs, it is always wise to 
examine a patient for broken ribs in the recumbent position, 
relaxing the muscles as much as possible. In strapping and 
bandaging the chest for a detected fracture, the application 
should always be made during expiration. It may be difficult 
or impossible to certainly detect a fractured rib, since the 
fragments are often not separated but held together by peri- 
osteum. Feel for the crepitus in all positions of the patient, 
and do not neglect the use of the stethoscope. 

The Doraai Vertebrx. — There are twelve dorsal vertebrse. 
Their anterior surface forms part of the posterior bony wall of 



the thorax. "Lateral cnr\-aturB" of the apino ia common 
here. In this disease a. cuiioua rotation of the vertebrffl also 
occnrs, which is variously, hut not clearly or definitely, 
explained. Severe lateral uurvature ia found in old cases of 
empyema. Disease of the bones ia only found as a pathological 
rarity in lateral curvatures. Angular curvature of the spino 
is usually a consequence of caries of the vettebrse ; more rarely 
of a healed fracture, or of malignant disease of the bonea. 
The spines of the dorsal vertebrse overlap each other from the 
fifth to the ninth, so that stabs in this region would not be 
liiely to wound the eord or its membranes. 

Remember that there are synovial membranes between the fe 
cartUages of the ribs (except the first) and the sternum. That [ 
of the second rib boa an inter-articular ligament and two J 
synovial membranes. These joints, as well as the inter- 
diondral articulations before mentioned, may be the seat of 1 
pyaamic abscess, or chronic abscess from tubercular disease, 
and, unless you are aware of the position of the joints, such 1 
swellings are apt to be puzzling in diagnosis. 

Stemo - Clavicular Articulation. — The parts forming the 
Btemo-olaviculat joint are the sternal end of the clavicle, the 
sternum, and the cartilage of the iirat rib. The joint has 
two synovial membranes. The inter-articular fibro-cartilage — 
being attached below to the cartilage of the first rib, above to 
the upper border of the clavicle — mainly keeps the head of 
the bone in position. The rhomboid ligament, passing from 
the cartilage of the rib to the under surface of the clavicle, is 
a powerful aid in preventing upward dislocation. This joint 
permits of movements backwards, forwards, upwards, and 
downwards. It may bo dislocated upwards, forwards, or back- 
wards. The displacement is almost impossible to keep in 
position. I have seen two cases of spontaneous dislocation 
of this joint. One of these waa also e.tamined by Bryant, 
The sterno-clavicular joint is a favourite seat of pytemic 
abscess. Parts of great importance lie behind it. If a drill 
be passed through the left joint, it usually strikes the com- 
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menccment of the left innominate vein and the carotid artery ; 
if the right joint were perforated, the right innominate vein 
and the innominate artery. The pleura on both sides is close 
to the joint. In excision of the clavicle for tumour, these 
relations are anxious and embarrassing. 

Muscles, — The thorax is clothed by the pectoral muscles 
and the serratus magnus, the trapezius, latissimus dorsi^ rhom- 
boidei, serrati postici, and deep muscles of the back — as the 
ilio-costalis, accessorius and cervicalis ascendens. The scapula 
covers the ribs from the second to the eighth. The abdominal 
muscles are attached extensively to the ribs below. In a 
muscular man, the outlines of the trapezius and latissimus 
dorsi can be mapped out, and the serrations of the great 
serratus muscle are visible. The first visible serrations cor- 
respond usually with the sixth and seventh ribs. These 
muscles are rarely paralysed. The latissimus is supplied by 
the long sub-scapular nerve from the posterior cord of the 
brachial plexus, the serratus magnus, by the long thoracic 
nerve from the fifth and sixth cervical; the trapezius, its 
upper part by the spinal accessory nerve, its lower by the third 
and fourth cervical nerves. 

To map out the pectoralis major, draw a sloping line along 
the sternal half of the clavicle and the lateral half of the 
sternum, and terminate it at the cartilage of the sixth rib. 
Next draw two sloping lines along the borders of the muscle 
to the bicipital ridge of the humerus. The muscle is fan- 
shaped, with the corners rounded off. To map out the pec- 
toralis minor, draw a triangle, the apex of which corresponds 
to the coracoid process, the base to a line drawn from the 
upper border of the third to the lower border of the fifth ribs 
near their cartilages. To delineate the trapezius, raise the 
arm and draw a line from the occipital protuberance to the 
twelfth dorsal spine; draw another sloping line from the 
middle of the superior curved line of the occipital bone to the 
posterior border of the outer third of the clavicle, and a third 
line curving upwards from the last dorsal spine to the root of 
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the spine of the scapula. If you do tliia on both sides, you 
will mark oat aa irregular (luadrilateral figure correapondiag 
to both the trapezil. 

To mark out the latisaimus dorsi, let the model stand erect, 
raise the amis, and throw the muacles of the back into proiain- 
ence. Take the highest point on the crest of the ileum, and 
draw two lines from it. One should carve downwards and 
backwards along the ileum to the third sacral spine ; the other 
should curve forwards and upward^ having its concavity 
towards the " linea alba," to the ninth rib. The spinal origin 
extends in a line drawn from the third sacral spine to the 
sixth dorsal From the sixth dorsal spine draw the upper 
border of the muscle in an almost horizontal line over the 
inferior angle of the scapula to the incipital groove of the 
humerus. 

The important surgical relations of the pectoralia minor are 
as follows ; — It is covered by the pect«ndis major. It overlies 
the ribs, intercoetals, serratos magnus, second part of the axil- 
laiy artery, with its thoracic branches, axillary vein, and cords 
of the brachial plexus. Its upper border is in relation with 
tiie costo-coracoid membrane, which covers the triangular space 
left between the pectoialis minor and the clavicle. The long 
thcoacic artery is in relation with its lower border. 

The fibres of the external intercostal muscles are directed 
downwards and forwards. They commence at the tubercles 
of the ribe behind, and terminate at the junction of the ribs 
wiUi their cartilages in front. 

The internal intercostal muscles are directed downwards 
and backwards; they commence at the angles of the rib 
behind, and ue conlinned forward to the sternum. In the 
two lost inteispaces both muscles reach to the end of the 
cartilage. A stab into the chest close to the spine would 
therefore divide the external intercostal muscle, a wound close 
to the sternum would penetrate the internal intercostal muscle, 
3 wound midway between the sternum and spine would sever 
both muscles. 
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Fasaia of the T}u>rax, — The saperficial pectoral fasciB has 
the mammary gland slung by fibrous septa between its layers. 
The deep fascia covers the pectoralis major. It is attached 
internally to the margin of the sternum, above to the clavicle ; 
below and externally it becomes continuous with the fascia at 
the side of the chest, and with the axillary fascia. The costo- 
coiacoid membrane is a dense laminst, somewhat triangular in 
form. If you draw a line along the lower border of the 
clavicle for its outer two-thirdsj this corresponds to the attach- 
ment of the costo-coracoid membrane to that bone, where it 
splits to enclose the sub-clavins muscle. A line drawn from 
the coracoid process to the first rib at its junction with the 
cartilage irill define its lower margin. This fascia blends with 
the sheath of the axillary vessels and the cervical fascia 
above, below it is continuous with the axillary fascia. The 
distribution of this strong fascia explains how pus may work 
from the neck to the axilla, or the reverse. In traumatic 
aneurisms and deep abscess the pectoral muscles are pushed 
forwards, the strong fascia stretching across the axilla prevent- 
ing swelling in this situation. 

Cutaneowi Nerves. — The cutaneous nerves of the thorax are 
mainly derived from the six upper intercostal nerves. The 
lateral cutaneous branches of these pierce the intercostal 
muscles and fascia and the aen'atus magnus in a line one inch 
behind the anterior border of the axilla. They divide into 
two twigs ; one passes backwards over the latissimus dorsi, 
the other forwards over the pectoral muscle. The first inter- 
costal nerve has no lateral branch. The second intercostal 
has one posterior-lateral branch (intercosto-humeral) ; this 
pisses into the axilla, and is there connected with the nerve 
of Wrisberg, which pierces the fascia near the middle of the 
arm on its inner aspect. The intercostal nerves terminate 
close to the etemum in the anterior cutaneous nerves of the 
thorax. They pierce the internal intercostal, the membrane 
continued forward from the external intercostal, the pectoralis 
major and integument, supplying the akin over the mamma 
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and sternum. You must especially remark that the skin over 
the chest and shoulder is also supphed by descetiding branches 
from the third and fourth cervical nerves. In a case of 
fractured spine, opposite the sixth cervical vertebra, the inter- 
cHMtal muscles would be paralysed, and while the patient lived 
he would breathe by the diaphragm alone. Sensation would 
he maintained over the integument of the shoulder, and of the 
chest nearly aa low as the nipple. A knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of the cutaneous nerves of the thorax is of vast 
importance. This is one of the regions where "referred" 
nervous pains are so common. A man has neuralgia in the 
side of his chest and down the arm, he is found to have a 
mediastinal growth or thoracic aneurism. A delicate boy has 
pain and hyper-rasthesia over the lower part of his chest : 
these symi)toms are treated as rheumatic by one doctor, as 
dyspeptic by another, while the friends refer to them as 
" growing pains." At length the case is cleared up by the 
discovery that oae pleura is full of fluid, or that caries of 
the spine exists, and the disease is irritating the roots of 
the intercostal nerves. These are only a few examples of 
the importance of your having a knowledge of the distri- 
bution of the cutaneous nerves for other than examination 
purposes. 

Lflfmphatics. — The pectoral glands lie along the lower border 
of the pectoral muscle, and discharge their lymph into the 
axillary glaads. They receive the superficial lymphatics of 
the thorax and abdomen aa far down as the umbilicus, and 
most of the lymphatics of the mamma. They may be found 
enlarged in cancerous or syphilitic affections of these parts, or 
in such skin diseases aa scabies or impetigo. The umbilicus 
is on debatable ground between the axillary and inguinal 
lymphatics. I have seen a very considerable tumour form in 
the glands of the axilla from a small melanotic affection of the 
umbilicus. The superficial lymphatics of the skin of the back, 
from the seventh cervical vertebra to the iliac crest, empty 
themselves into the posterior axillary glands. The deep 
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lympliafcica of the thorax are anterior and posterior. The 
former mn into the ghinds in the anterior mediaatiaum ; the 
latter into the intercostal glands which lie on each side of the 
spine. The deep lymphatics of the inner half of the mamma 
freely communicate with the anterior mediastinal lymphatic 
glands, which are more often involved in cases of cancer 
of the hreast than is generally suspected. 

r/ie i/amma.— The mammary gland is enclosed between 
the layers of the superficial fascia, which sends numerous 
septa (ligamenta suspensoria) between its lobules. When 
these are drawn upon by the contraction of a hard cancer, 
puckering of the skin is produced. 

The breast covers the ribs from the third to the sixth or 
seventh, and the nipple is usually placed in tJie fourth inter- 
costal space, four inches from the mid-sternum. The nerves 
supplying the breast are cutaneous twigs of the intercostals 
from the third, fourth, and fifth. The arteries requiring 
ligature when the organ is removed are the intercostal twigs 
of the internal mammary, and the first three perforating 
branches of the same vessel, branches from the third, fourth, 
and fifth intercostal arteries, and the long thoracic branch 
(external mammary) of the axillary. 

The principal points to atteiid to in the excision of the 
mamma are as follows ; — The incisions must go far and wide 
of tlie skin over the tumour ; they should be in the direction 
of the fibres of the peotoralis major muscle, and the lower one 
should he made first, to avoid the site of operation being 
obscured by bleeding. Having dissected the flaps thus 
formed from the entire gland, it should be peeled from the 
deep fascia by seizing its axillary margin, and detaching it 
towards the sternum. In every case the incision should be 
prolonged towards the axilla, and this cavity explored for 
enlarged glands, which should he removed. 

Portions of the ribs are frequently excised for empyema. 
It is essential to work very close to the bone, peeling the 
tiesuBB away from it with a raspatory before division. The 
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thickened ploura which remains may, in auitalile coses, be cut 
away with curved ecisaora, the arteries being tied as divided. 

To tap the pleura, enter your trocar in the sixth interspace, 
behind the mid-axillary line. This is much higher on the 
chest wall than jou might imagine. To open the jiericardium 
for purulent effusion, make an incision in the left fifth inter- 
space, two inches outside the sternum. This will avoid the 
internal mammary artery. The bulging pericardium will be 
plainly detected, and may be cautiously punctured. Another 
plan is to puncture in the fifth interspace very close to the 
edge of aternuni. 

Pontiwi of the Lutu/n and Fteura.^Th.e apex of each lun^ 
risea above the clavicles for about one and a half inches. The 
margins of the lungs slope together, and run parallel from the 
lower border of the manubrium to the fourth cartilage. The 
margin of the left hing is deeply notched, to allow the heart to 
become superficial. The lower border of each lung slopes 
from the sixth cartilage to the tenth dorsal spine, posteriorly. 
There is but Httlo lung behind the manubrium. The border 
of the right Inng reaches to the median line of the sternum. 
To map out tlie lungs, therefore, draw two lines from just 
above the clavicles, through the stemo-clavicular joints, along 
the front of the manubrium ; thence continue them parallel to 
each other, along the mid-aternum as far as the fourth cartilage. 
On the left aide, continue the line with a curve from the 
fourth cartilage to a point in the fifth interspace three inches 
to the left of the sternum, and thence to the sixth cartilage. 
The margins of both lunga are now similar in position. Mark 
with your chalk in the nipple line the sixth rib, opposite the 
posterior-axillary line the eighth or ninth rib, opposite the 
scapula the tenth rib. Now draw a sloping line joining these 
points, and the lower margin of the lung on either side is 
sufficiently accurately defined. The posterior margins of the 
lungs can be delineated by drawing two lines from the tenth 
dorsal spine along the side of the vertebral column as high as the 
seventh cervical spine. There is usually no lung opposite the 
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last two intoTBpaoes. The pleura overlaps the margin of the 
lung, especially helow and on the left side where the left lung 
is notched for the heart. The right pleura extends to the 
left of the median line. Below and behind, the pleura estends 
to the lower margin of the last rib, and even beyond it, so 
that it has been inadvertently opened in cutting down upon 
the kidney. The line of the pleura ia a good two inches 
below the margin of tlie lung, in the nipple, axillary, and 
scapular lines. To map out the pleura, therefore, you only have 
to draw a line exaggerating the outlines of the lungs, and sloping 
along the side of the thorax from the hase of the ensiform 
cartilage about two and a half inches from the lower thoracic 
margin, back to the last dorsal vertebra. 

The Trachea and Bronchi. — To map out the direction of 
the trachea posteriorly, draw a line from the sixth cervical 
spine to the lower border of the fourth dorsal vertebra. The 
right hronchua is about an inch long, shorter and wider than 
the left ; it passes ohhquely downwards to the level of the 
fifth dorsal vertebra. The loft bronchus ia nearly two inches 
long, reaching as far as the level of the lower border of the 
seventh dorsal vertebra. Foreign bodies usually tumble into 
the right bronchus. The dimple in the skin at the root of 
the spine of the scapula indicates the region over wliieh you 
should apply the stethoscope, it you suspect pressure or 
occlusion of a main bronchus. 

The (EsopluiyuD. — Draw the (esophagus posteriorly, by com- 
mencing jour chalk line opposite the sixth cervical spine. 
Incline slightly to the left at first, then to the median line 
opposite the fifth dorsal spine, incline it again to the left, and 
stop opposite the tenth dorsal vertebra. Here the tube passes 
through the diaphragm. This is about opposite the left 
seventh costal cartilage anteriorly. 

The Heart atul iU Valves anrl Pericardium. — Much differ- 
ence exists among authors as to the exact position of the heart 
and its valves. This puzzles students. It is to be explained 
by the fact that viscera do not occupy exactly the same ■ 
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position in different individuals, and that in those who die of 
thoracic diseases the position of the heart is often greatly 
changed. Bearing these ohservations in mind, proceed to 
map out the heart as follows. Draw a slightly oblique line 
across the sternum, from the lower border of the right third to 
the left second cartilage. This line should project two inches 
to the left and half-an-inch to the right of the sternum. The 
cardiac apex should be marked in the fifth iaterspace, full 
three inches to the left of the mid-stemuni. To defijie the 
right border of the heart, draw a curve from the end of the 
base line to the articulation of the right sixth cartilage with 
the sternum. This line continued onwards to the apex, cross- 
ing the lower end of the sternum above the xiphoid appendix, 
will correspond to the lower border of the heart. The left 
border is mapped by a curved line extending from the apex to 
the left second cartilage, well inside the nipple line. 

The right auricle extends from the third to the lower 
border of the fifth cartilages. The left auricle ia behind the 
second, third, and fourth cartilages. The main part of the 
front of the heart, formed by the right ventricle and the 
" conus arteriosus," is uncovered by lung. The border of* the 
right ventricle corresponds to the lower border of the heart. 
The border of the left ventricle corresponds to the lower two- 
thirds of the left border line. The centre of the tricuspid 
valve is behind the sternum opposito the fourth interspace. 
The mitral orifice lies close to the left edge of the sternum, 
behind the fourth cartUage. A drill passed through the left 
side of the sternum, opposite the third cartilage, will generally 
wound the aortic valves. The pulmonary valves lie a little 
higher, behind the junction of the upper border of the left 
third cartilage with the stemnm. 

The outline of the normal pericardium may he roughly 
understood by imagining the heart to be contained in a 
triangle, the base of wbich abuts upon the diaphragm, and 
the apex corresponds with the position of the great vessels 
above the base of the heart The base line will therefore 
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extend from a point in the left fifth interspace, below and external 
to the cardiac apex beat, to the right fifth interspace, crossing 
the sternum at the base of the xiphoid appendix. From the 
extremities of this line draw two curves (including the right 
and left bordera of the heart) as high as the second cartilages. 
When the pericardium is distended, it far transgressea these 
limits, and may even come to press upon the vense innominatis, 
causing cedema of the arm or face. 

TKb Great Vessels. — The upper border of the arch of the 
aorta is thus delineated. Conimenoe a curved line opposite 
the middle of the sternum, on a level ^yith the third 
cartilage ; continue it upwards and to the right as high as 
the right second (aortic) cartilage, and across the sternum, one 
inch below the episternal notch ; the aorta then reaches the 
spine, and passes along the left side of the fourth dorsal 
vertebra. If you draw a line from the position of the trana- 
verso arch to the right stemo-clavicular articulation, it corre- 
sponds with the position and course of the innominate artery. 
A line drawn to the left of the preceding, from the transverse 
arch to the left stemo-clavicular articulation, wUl indicate the 
course of the thoracic portion of the carotid. Draw a line 
from the end of the transverse arch, behind the left of the 
sternum, straight upwards to the clavicle, just external to the 
articulation, and you delineate the vertical thoracic course of 
the long left subclavian artery. Tinally, turn your model 
round, and draw a line from the fourth to the twelfth dorsal 
vertebrffi, inclining from the left to the middle line ; this 
indicates the course of the thoracic aorta. 

The internal mammary artery is marked by a lino half-an- 
inch distant from the sternum, and extending from the first 
cartilage to the seventh. Below this point the vessel divides 
into musculo-phrenic and superior epigastric arteries. 

The right aortic intercostal arteries are longer than the left, 
and pass over the front of the vertebral column, behind the 
pleura cesophagua sympathetic and vena azygos mtyor. Each 
vessel ascends obhquely, from below upwards, to the b 
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I the rib above, and here divides into two branches. One con- 
tinues its course along the lower border and inner surftice of 
the rib above, the other along the upper border and inner 
surface of the rib below. 

The relation of the structures in the intercostal spaces la 
from above downwards — vein, artery, nerve. In the upper 
spaces the nerve is above. Tapping or openmg the cheat 
should be done in front of the angles of the ribs, and in the 
centre of the interspace ; thereby the intercostal artery is 
avoided. When an intercostal artery is wounded, it can be 
tied, should the haemorrhage be dangerous, by resecting a 
portion of the corresponding rib. 

The innominate veins and the superior cava are destitute of 
valves. The innominate veins are formed by the subclavian 
and internal jugular. They also receive the inferior thyroid, 
vertebra!, and internal mammary veins. If you draw a line 
from the left stemo-clavicular articulation, just below the epi- 
stemal notch, to the right first interspace, you mark the course 
of the left innominate vein. Tbia vein is very oblique in 
direction, and does not cross the back of the sternum trans- 
versely, as commonly explained. Eeraember that it may rise 
into the neck and cross the trachea, especially in children. 
The right innominate vein passes vertically from the right 
Btemo - clavicular joint to the first interspace. The cava 
extends from the first interspace on the right side to the 
upper border of the third cartilage, where it empties itself 
into the right auricle. The vena azygos major empties itself 
into the cava just above the pericardium. 

The diaphragm rises to the fifth cartilage on the right, to 
the sixth on the left side. Its fibres arch upwards to those 
levels from the whole of the irmer surface of the six lower 
costal cartilages. 

Penetrating wounds of the thorax are dangerous and often 
fatal injuries. It will here be useful to point out the probable 
injuries which would occur from penetrating wounds in differ- 
ent localities — as from revolver bullets, stabs from long knives, 
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and the like.' Tlie muscular parietea penetrated should be 
cleai' from a consideration of the preceding paragrapha, 

A penetrating wound through the middle of the sternum, 
just below the epistemal notch, would pass through or 
between the sternal origins of the stemo-hyoid and sterno- 
thyroid muscles, and wound the left innominate vein ; pass- 
ing above tha arch of the aorta, it might penetrate the 
trachea, and perhaps open the cesophagus. If the weapon 
were broad, the innominate or carotid arteries might be 
divided. A wound in the right first interspace close to the 
sternum would wound the pleura, lung, and superior vena 
cava. A wound in the second right interspace would injure 
the pleura, lung, and cava, or, if inclined at all towards the 
middle line, the arch of the aorta. 

A wound in the third interspace would penetrate the pleui'a, 
lung, pericardium, and superior cava. In the fourth and fifth 
interspaces, the pleura, lung, pericardium, and right auricle 
would be injured. A wound in the mid-sternum generally 
wounds the right pleura, and not the left. Stabs in the lower 
intercostal spaces pass through both layers of the pleura, 
through the lung, and then through the diaphragm into the 
abdomen. If yoii take the trouble to do this in the dissecting- 
room, you will be rather surprised to see how readily an 
instrument passed through the lower spaces enters the 
abdomen through the diaphragm. The liver on the right, 
and the spleen and stomach on the left sides, are thus often 
wounded in what seems to bo a chest injury. In severe 
fractures of the lower ribs, the fragments of bone are often 
driven into the abdominal viscera, the injury being quite 
unsuspected. 

The relations of the intra-thoracic trachea and the bronchi 
are as follows : — The trachea being five inches long, about 
three inches of it are found within the thorax. It bifurcates 
opposite the upper border of the fifth dorsal vertebra. In 

' These injuries liovo been veriSed on tlie cadaver bj- tlirusling" long 
poiuted needles deeplj into the chest. 
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front of it is tlie arch of the aorta, the cardiac plexus, the 
origin of the innominate and left carotid arteries, the left 
innominate vein, and remains of the thymus gland. More 
BUperficialiy is the sternum with the origins of the sterno- 
hyoid and stemo-thyroid muscles. The trachea is placed 
between the pleurae. The vagus nerve is on either side, with 
the recurrent laryngeal on the loft side, and the left carotid 
artery. Behind ia the ossophagus. The right bronchus, one 
inch higher than the left, is wider and shorter than it. The 
pulmonary artery lies below and in front. The left bronchus 
ia nearly two inches long ; it crosses over the cesophagus and 
descending aorta, and has the aortic arch in front of it. The 
pulmonary artery is above and in front. The phrenic nerves 
on both sides pass in front of the roots of the lungs, the vagi 
behind them. Numerous lymphatic glands containing pigment 
surround the bronchi. 

The intra-thoracic ossophagus descends to the tenth dorsd 
vertebra, The average length being nine inches, about seven 
inches of the tube is within the thoracic cavity. The (Eso- 
phagus has in front of it the bifurcation of the trachea, the 
left bronchus, and the pericardium. It is surrounded by a 
plexus formed by the vagi nerves, the left being in front 
inferiorly. The pleural sacs are on either side of it. Behind 
the (esophagus are the lougus colli, the bodies of the dorsal 
vertebrsB, the thoracic duct, vena azygoa, right aortic inter- 
costals, and the descending aorta as it passes through the 
diaphragm. The consideration of the pressure effects of aortic 
aneurism and the growth of thoracic tumours principally 
concern the physician. I would only point out that a good 
knowledge of the anatomy of the thorax will often ensure the 
diagnosis of many a puzzling case. The sui^eon is often called 
upon to pass a bougie down the cesophagus in cases of stricture. 
Most strictures of this tube are cancerous, and unless the 
utmost care be taken, an instrument may bo readOy passed 
through the walls of the diseased (Esophagus into the peri- 
cardium or pleura. Again, cesophageal stricture may be 
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simulated by the pressure of an aortic aneurism, and the 
surgeon will do well to ascertain the probable presence or 
absence of this complication before he passes a bougie. 

A foreign body lodged in the oesophagus low down, may 
ulcerate into the pericardium pleura or bronchus. I have 
made autopsies upon two cases of epithelioma of the oeso- 
phagus, where the ulcer had eaten its way into the left 
bronchus. The cases were all severe and exceedingly obscure, 
the distressing lung symptoms that ensued masking the 
original evil. Foreign bodies usually pass into the right 
bronchus, because that is larger, and a more direct continua- 
tion of the trachea. The bronchial glands may be the seat of 
lymphadenoma, causing gradual pressure and obstruction of 
trachea or bronchus. They may suppurate and caseate; in 
such cases, portions of caseating glands have been expectorated, 
and an entire gland has been known to ulcerate into the 
bronchus or trachea, causing fatal dyspnoea. The course of 
the left recurrent nerve should ever be borne in mind. The 
condition of this nerve may justly be regarded as an indication 
of the presence or absence of aneurism of the aortic arch, or 
intra-thoracic tumour. 




Fascim. — The superficial fascia of the abdomen consists of two 
layers. These are insBparably blended, except in front of tha 
belly and at the groin, where some lymphatics and the super- 
ficial epigastric and circumflex ihac arteries lie between them. 
The deep layer is intimately connected with the linea alba. 
From the symphysis pubis a strong fibrous band of it passes to 
the dorsum of the penis, forming the suspensory ligament 
The deep layer of the superficial fascia is variously described 
as being attached to Poupart's ligament, or passing over it to 
blend with the fascia lata. At the external abdominal ring 
the fascia is thin and lax, and prolonged down over the cord 
into the scrotum (inter-columnar fascia). In the scrotum the 
layers of fascia unite, and become of a brown colour, from the 
interposition between them of unatriped muscle; they hero 
contain no fat. This is the "dartos" of the scrotum. Over 
tha belly the deep layer of the superficial fascia, containing 
much yellow elastic tissue, corresponds to the tunica abdomin- 
alis of the ox. In cases of extravasation of urine, gaa and 
fluid will readily pass from the scrotum to the abdominal wall 
along the spermatic cord, beneath this fascia. 

The transvcrsalis fascia is white in colour, and lines the 
abdominal cavity internally between the muscular parietos 
and the peritoneum. It is peculiarly distinct in the lower 
part, and ia separated from the peritoneum by a quantity 
of areolar tissue and fat, which varies with the obesity of 
the individual. Above, it becomes thin and indistinct where 
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it linea the under surface of the diaphragm. Below, it is 
attached to the inner lip of the crest of the ilium, and the 
outer two -thirds of Poupart'a ligament blending with the 
iliac fascia. Where the femoral vessels enter the thigh, it 
passes under the ligament in front of them, forming the 
front wall of the femoral sheath. Internal to the femoral 
vessels, it ia attached to the spine and ileo-pectincal line of 
the pubes behind the conjoined tendon. Those fibres which 
arch over the vessels, beneath Poupart's ligament, to he 
attached to the pubic crest and pectineal line, are termed the 
deep crural arch. laterally the transversalis fascia becomes 
continuous with the anterior lamella of the lumbar fascia 
covering the quadratus lumborum. The internal abdominal 
ring is an oval opening in the transversalis fascia, covered 
over by the infundibuliform fascia.^ 

The iliac fascia covers the iliaeus and psoas muscles. 
Above, it is attached to the ligamentum arcuatum internum, 
internally to the margins of the vertehrffi and inter-vertebral 
substance. Below, it is attached to the crest of the ilium, 
Poupart's ligament, and the brim of the true pelvis ; behind 
the femora! vessels it passes into the thigh, forming the 
liack of the femoral sheath, and blending with the pubic 
jiortion of the fascia lata. Externally, it is continuous with 
the anterior lamella of the lumbar fascia covering the quad- 
ratus lumborum. When pus accumulates behind this fascia 
it is prevented from coming forwards, and passes down into 
the thigh, pointing at the inner side of the vessels. 

Muscles. — The muscles which form the abdominal wall 
anteriorly are the obliqui, the tranaversales abdominis, the 
recti, and the pyramidales muscles. Laterally and behind 
are the latisaimus dorsi and quadratus lumborum, with the 
internal oblique and the lumbar aponeurosis. The lower 
end of the rectus corresponds to the crest and front of 
the pubes, the upper end to the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
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If ynu drive a knife into the belly, througli the 
lower thiiil of one rectus muscle, you perforate skin and 
faacia, the tendinous aponeuroaiB of the external oblique, 
internal oblique, and transversalia abdominis, The rectus 
and transversalia fascia would next be divided ; the latter 
fitnicture separates the rectus from the peritoneum, the 
three broad abdominal muscular aponeuroses sweeping iii 
front of the lower fourth of the rectus. A penetrating 
wound in the middle of the course of the rectus would 
perforate the skin and fascia, the tendinous expansion of 
the external oblique, the anterior lamella of the internal 
oblique, the rectus, the posterior lamella of the internal 
oblique, the aponeurosis of the tranaveraalis abdominis, 
transversalia fascia, and the peritoneum. The internal 
oblique splits to enclose the rectus. The linea semilunaris 
is opposite the point of splitting of this muscle, and extends 
from the seventh rib to the symphysis pubes along the 
outer edge of the rectus abdominis. The gall bladder lies 
about opposite the juncture of the right linea semilunaris 
with the ninth cartilage. The linete transverate are tendinous 
intersections of the rectus mnacle. Usually, there are two 
above and one opposite the umbilicus. Abscesses and hiema- 
tomata may be found under these tendinous structures, and 
fatty tumours also, or protrusions of omentum. 

Peiifs Triangle. — Petit's triangle is an inegular space 
above the highest part of the iliac crest. Its base corre- 
sponds to the crest of the ilium, its anterior margin to the 
free posterior border of the external oblique, its posterior to 
the anterior border of the latisaimus dorsi. In its floor is 
the quadratus lumbornm and lumbar fascia. Here a lumbar 
abscess may "point" or a lumbar hernia form. 

The quadratus lumboi-um muscle is irregularly quadrilateral 
in shape. Its lower origin corresponds to the inner two 
inches of the iliac crest, and the lower transverse pro- 
cesses of the lumbar vortebree and adjacent ligaments. Ita 
upper attachment is to the lower border of the last rib and 
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the upper lumbar transverse proce^es. This important 
raoacte is in relation anteriorly with the anterior lamella 
of the lumbar fascia, the ilio - hypogastric and ilio- inguinal 
nerves, the psoas, and kidney. The colon should lie juet 
in front of itB outer border. Behind it is the middle 
lamella of the lumbar fascia, and the erector spines muscle. 
This mnscle receives nervous twigs from the lumbar nerves, 
and the last dorsal nerve descends in its substance. It is 
likely that abscesses sometimes work their way through the 
muscle along the course of the nen'es. 

The vessels of the abdominal wall are as follows : — Branches 
from the lumbar and three lower intercostal arteries run 
between the abdominal muscles, and anastomose with the 
superior epigastric above and the deep epigastric below. 
The deep circumfles iliac sends a large branch ascending 
between the transversalis and internal oblique, opposite 
the highest point of the crest of the ilium. This branch 
may be divided in a deep or incautious incision to open 
a lumbar abscess. The deep epigastric artery is mapped 
out by a line drawn from the middle third Poupart's liga- 
ment to the edge of the rectus, in the direction of the 
umbilicus. Kemember, it lies on the inner side of the deep 
inguinal ring. The triangular space bounded externally by 
the epigastric artery, internally by the edge of the rectus, 
and below by Poupart's ligament, is called Hesselbach's 
triangle. The umbilicus is surrounded by a fibrous ring 
formed by the linea alba. Hernia in the child occurs at 
the umbilicus, in the adult above or below it. The round 
ligament of the liver, containing the obliterated umbilical vein, 
extends from it above, and the obliterated hypogaatrie arteries 
and urachus below. Sometimes the umbilicus is connected 
with the ileum by the vitello-intestinal duct (Meckel's diverti- 
culum), and this may be the cause of intestinal strangulation. 
The allantois, remaining patent below, forms the urinary 
bladder. It is closed above, funning the urachus. Should the 
urachus remain patent, urine may escape from the umbilicus. 
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Nerves. — The six lower intercostal nerves supply the integu 
mant of the abdomen. The lateral ciitaneons branches pierce 
the external oblique and fascia in a line with the angles of 
the ribs. The posterior filaments are reflected over the 
latisaimnfl dorsi muscle, the anterior filaments pass over tlie 
external oblique. The lower intercostal nerves terminate by 
forming the anterior cutaneous nerves of the abdominal wall ; 
they pierce the fascia close to the linea alba. 

The ilio-inguinal nerve pierces the fascia at the external 
abdominal ring, the hypogaatrie branch of the ilio-hypogastric 
nerve becomes cutaneous just above the ring. In caries or 
tumours of the spine, and in aneurism irritating the spinal 
nerves near their roots, paia is often referred to the cutaneous 
nervea above described. In cliildren such cases are peculiarly 
often mistaken for abdominal disease. The "belly-ache" of 
caries of the spine is well known to practical surgeons. 

Lymphatics. — The superficial lymphatics of the abdomen 
above the umbilicus enter the axillary glands; those below 
the umbilicus enter the inguinal glands. The umbilicus 
being on "debatable" ground may, if affected by chancre, 
cancer, or eczema, cause enlargements of both groups of glands. 
Over the lower part of the dorsal region the lymphatics of the 
skin may pass upwards to the axillary, or forward to the 
inguinal glands. The superficial inguinal glands are divided 
into a superior and inferior group, Tlie latter are below 
Poupart's ligament, and vertical in arrangement ; they will be 
noticed under the name of femoral glands, by which they are 
generally known. The superior inguinal glands are arranged 
horizontally along and above Poupart's ligament. They 
receive lymph from the lower abdominal wall, integument of 
the buttoek, perineum, scrotum, penis, and lining membrane 
nf the urethra in its anterior two-thirds. They are often 
enlarged, and a careful search must he made of tliese regions 
before the cause is discoverable. It may be a few pediculi 
concealed among the pubie hairs, a gonorrhoea, a boil on the 
buttock, or a venereal sore on the penis. 
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Regions of t/te Abdomen. — Define the right and left liypo- 
chondriac regions, and the epigastric region between them. 
Define the right and left lumbar, right and left inguinal, 
umbOical and hypogastric regions. The vertical lines marking 
out these regions are drawn from the costal cartilage of the 
eighth rib to the middle of Poupart's ligament. The trans- 
verse lines are drawn round the body opposite the ninth 
cartilage and iliac crests respectively. You are recommended 
to observe in the post-mortem room the stnictures contained 
in each of the regions. Then look nt the subject from a 
practical point of view. A man is stabbed in the left hypo- 
chondriac region. The knife may penetrate the stomach and 
wound the left lobo of the liver. The splenic flcKure of the 
colon, the spleen, kidney, and tail of the pancreas may 
possibly be injured. The splenic artery, or one of its laige 
branches, may readily be divided. Thus a knowledge of these 
regions is of importance in considering the possible effects of 
a penetrating wound. In the diagnosis of abdominal tumours, 
the first thought of a practical physician is what viscus or 
viscera lie in the region he is investigating. 

To map out the position of the abdominal contents is of 
the first importance. To aid the student the following points 
are useful : — 

The umbilicus lies a full inch above a line drawn from one 
iliac crest to the other. If you pass a long needle straight 
through the navel to the spine, it generally strikes the tower 
border of the third lumbar vertebra. The aorta enters the 
abdomen opposite the last dorsal vertebra, and terminates three- 
quarters of an inch below and to the left of the umhilicua, 
opposite the left side of the fourth lumbar vertebra. The 
last dorsal vertebra lies full five inches above the umbilicus, 
but below the end of the xiphoid cartilage. 

Sto7naeh.—1o map out the stomach, ini^ine the viscus to 
be moderately distended, for, when empty, it retires beneath 
the liver and is hard to delineate. Mark the position of the 
cardiac orifice over the left seventh costal cartilage ; this 
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nearly oppoeite the ninth dorsal vertebra. Muke another 
mark on the abdominal widl two and a half inches to tlie right 
of the middle line, and three inches below the xiphoid carti- 
The pylorus is about in this situation, but ia extremely 
moveable, according to the distension of the stomach. It 
usually corresponds with the ninth costal cartilage in front, 
the twelfth dorsal spine behind. 

Bearing in mind the anatomical shape of the stomach, you 
can easily draw the lesser curvature between these points, 
and the greater curvature also. The fundus and main hulk 
of the stomach are almost entirely to the left of the median 
line, the viacuK has even been opened in the operation 
for colotomy in the. left lumbar region. The fundus 
rises well under the left ribs, as high as the sixth costo- 
chondral joint ; in full distension, the stomach heaves up the 
apex of the heart. The usual inaccuracies committed in 
delineating the stomach are as follows : — The viscus is marked 
too horizontally— students forget that it lies in a very oblique 
position. The greater curvature and fundus are not marked 
high enough on the left side. The lesser curvature is too 
much curved and too horizontal. In gastrostomy, when the 
stomach is shrunken and empty, it is often difficult to recog- 
nise it. The omentum dependent from its lower border is an 
important guide, and so is the presence of the gastro-epiploic 
artery on the greater curvature. The stomach is in relation 
in front, with the loft lobe of the liver, and, when distended 
with the abdominal wall, to a variable extent. Behind it lies, 
upon the ascending layer of the transverse mesocolon, th(! 
pancreas, spleen, left kidney, and supra-renal capsule. Still 
more posteriorly are the aorta, vena cava, and cceliac axis, 
with the solar plexus. Its left border is closely connected 
with the spleen by the gastro-splenic omentum. The viscus is 
everywhere covered by peritoneum, except posteriorly at the 
entrance of the aasophagus. It is not sacculated by longi- 
tudinal muscular bands like the colon, so that these two 
. structures should never be confounded. 
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Liver. — To map out tho upper margin of the liver, mark the 
following points : — The base of the ensiform appendix, the fifth 
rib in the right nipple line, the eighth in the axillary line, the 
tenth dorsal spine behinil. Remember that the left lobe of 
tho liver proj ccts quita two inches to the left of the sternum, and 
overlaps the stomach. Now draw a curved line from below 
the left seventh cartilage throagh the points above mentioned, 
and you have a sufficiently accurate representation of the upper 
niai^iti of the liver. The lower margin of the liver is deline- 
ated by continuing the curved line from left to right across 
the middle line, full three inches below the ensiform, to the 
right ninth cartilage; and from thence, close under the lower 
mai^in of the right lower ribs, to the sp^e. The left lobe of 
the liver in the infant fills the left hypochondrium. 

Just below the ninth right cartilage is a depression where 
the linea semilunaris joins the riba ; the gall-bladder lies here, 
and can be depicted on the surface. Refresh your recollection 
by going into the post-mortem room and glancing at the left 
lobe of the liver, and the shape and position of the gall- 
bladder. By recollecting the anatomical shape of the liver, 
you will then easily sketch it out. The arch of the diaphragm 
corresponds in direction with the upper border of the liver 
during expiration, in inspiration it descends for about two 
inchea Thus, if you can delineate the upper margin of the 
liver, you can mark out the arch of the diaphragm during 
expiration. On the left side, the arch of the diaphragm rises 
only to the sixth rib in the nipple line. 

Kidneyn. — Much difficulty is often experienced by students 
in depicting the position of these organs ; this arises from tho 
fact that they will not carefully observe the position of tho 
kidneys in situ. Recollect these points. The lower border of 
the right kidney lies lower than the left. The lower border of 
the right kidney is scarcely on a level with the umbilicus. 
Tho kidneys reach much higher, therefore, than is generally 
thought. Indeed, the upper part of these organs is sheltered 
by the lower ribs. The renal vessels are about two and a half 
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inches long, the right artery is a little longer than the left. 
The pelvis of the kiJney is therefore about two inches from 
the median line. On the left side the pelvis of the kidney ia 
opposite the first lumbar spine, while the upper enil of the left 
kidney is opposite the eleventh dorsal spine. Kemember, 
then, (1) that the pelvis of the kidney is two inches fram the 
median line, and about three and a half inches above the 
umbilicus ; (2) that the lower end of the right organ reaches 
to the level of the umbilicus, and that this is half-an-inch 
lower than the left ; (3) that the organs lie obliquely, their 
upper ends converging, their tower diverging. If you are 
acquainted with the size and shape of adult kidneys, you can 
now easily depict them on tlie abdominal wall. The kidneys 
are covered by peritoneum, only on their anterior surface. 
Their posterior surface is in relation with the diaphragm, psoas, 
anterior layer of lumbar fascia, and quadratus lumborum ; the 
organs are here surrounded by loose fat, in which collections 
of blood or pus are apt to form. The anterior surface of the 
right kidney is covered by the liver, colon, and duodenum, the 
anterior surface of the left kidney by the Btomach, colon, and 
tail of the pancreas. The kidneys are surmounted by the 
Bupra-renal capsules, and lie in contact with the diaphragm. 
Henal or peri-rcnal abscess may burst into the colon or stomach, 
Eupture or severe hniiso of the kidney is a common complica- 
tion of fracture of the dorsal spine. The main characteristic 
of a "renal tumour," next to its situation, is the presence of 
resonant intestine in front of it, showing that it originates 
behind the peritoneum. Posteriorly, the guide to the hilus of 
the kidney is a point two inches from the middle line, and 
opposite the first lumbar spine. The oblique position of the 
kidneys is hardly to be fully appreciated, unless you verify it 
by inspection in a recent body. To delineate tlie kidneys 
liosteriorly, the method of Morris is recommended. A line is 
ilrawn parallel to the spine and one inch distant from it, from 
the lower edge of the eleventh dorsal spine above to the lower 
edge of the third lumbar spine below. Two lines are drawn 
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outwards from tlie extremities of the vertical line for two and 
three-quarter inches. The parallelt^ram is completed, and the 
kidney lies within it. 

Ureter. — The ureters are about sixteen inches long, and of 
the diameter of a quill. The abdominal portion of them 
extends from the point above mentioned, aa indicating the 
hilua of the kidney, along either side of the spine, to an inch 
below the umbilicus. 

Spleen. — The spleen lies in the left hypochondrium, behind 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh ribs and the diaphragm. It is 
very oblique in direction, following the slope of the tenth rib. 
Draw its concave upper border from the ninth rib in the mid- 
axillary line posteriorly, to a point about two inches from the 
middle line of the abdomen anteriorly. Its convex lower 
border corresponds to the tenth rib. A penetrating wound 
between the ninth and tenth ribs in the right axillary line 
would pass througii the lung and diaphragm into the spleen. 

Pancreas. — The pancreas occupies three regions of the 
nbdomen. The tail of it lies over the front of the left kidney, 
and touches the spleen in the left hypochondriac region. The 
head lies in the right hypochondrium, embraced by the 
iluodenum. The body crosses the first lumbar vertebrae at a 
point full three inches above the umbilicus, through the epi- 
gastric region. In a well-made adult the pancreas would be 
about eight inches long, and one and a half in breadth, Ey 
remembering its breadth, shape, and length, and the point 
where it crosses the middle line, you can easily sketch its 
outlina 

Duodenum. — Tlie transverse part of the duodenum crosses 
the spine obliquely from the right side of the third lumbar to 
the left side of the second lumbar vertebra. A line directed 
from a point three inches to the right of the umbilicus, to a 
point two inches to tlie left and above it, will about indicate 
the transverse duodenum. This line will be about five inchea 
long, and will cross the spine about an inch above the 
umbilicus, ascending from right to left In rupture of 
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intestine from violence, the leaion will often be about this 
situation. 

Colon. — The c»cum lies in the iliac fossa. The ilio-cacal 
valve ia in II line diawn horizontally inwards from the anterior 
superior spine for about three inehea from that point. The colon 
ascends in a line drawn upwards, well back in the right lumbar 
and hypochondriac regions, as high as the ninth rib in front 
of the right kidney. Thence the tranavcrae colon descends 
nearly to the level of the umbilicus, crossing below the greater 
curvature of the stomach. Towards the left, the transverae 
colon ascends to fonn the splenic fiexure, which lies under the 
eighth rib higher than the hepatic flexure. From here the 
descending colon passes down the left loin, well back to the 
pelvic brim. The narrowest part of the colon is the point 
where it terminates in the sigmoid. Here malignant disease is 
common. The large intestine is about five feet in length, and 
ia recognised by the loagitudina! muscular bands upon its 
surface, its sacculation, and the presence of "appendices 
epiploicce " dependent from it. The colon may be found in ab- 
normal situations — a matter of great importance in operationa.i 
The cfficum and ascending colon may he covered by peritoneum 
in front and at the sides only. In most cases the csecum and 
ascending colon are quite surrounded, the peritoneum being 
reflected to form a meso-oecum and meao-colon, respectively. 
The descending colon is nearly always destitute of peritoneum 
posteriorly. In left lumbar colotomy the colon ia ojjened close 
to the splenic flexure. The vermiform appendix is surrounded 
by peritoneum which forms a small mesentery. It is fre- 
quently the seat of ulceration and perforation. 

Arteries. — To delineate the aorta, draw a line from the 
middle line of the body, five and a half inches above the 
umbilicus, to a point an inch below and to the left of it. This 
line will pass from the front of the last dorsal vertebra to the 
left aide of the disc between the fourth and fifth lumbar 
vertehrie. An abdominal tourniquet is placed over the latter 
^ Sec a paper liy LookwoocI, M. Bart. Hoip. R^. vol. xix. 
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point. Draw two curved linoa from the point of liifurcation 
of thR aorta to tho centro of Poupart's ligament. These will 
represent the course of the common and external iliae vesaela. 
The average length of the eonimoa iliae arteries occupies 
the first two inches of these lines. For practical purposes 
remember the following points. The aorta enters the abdomen 
about five and a half to six inches above the umbilicus. The 
cojiiac axis conies off about four and a half inches above the 
umbilicus, and the superior mesenteric immediately below the 
cceliac axis. The renal vessels take origin from the aorta, 
about three inches above the umbilicus, immediately below the 
pancreas. 

Y&vm. — Mark tlie cava inferior in blue chalk by drawing a 
line from a point one inch and a half to the right and below 
the umbilicus upwards, along the right of the median line to 
the level of the right sLxth costal cartilage. The right and 
left common iliac veins pass beneath the right common iliac 
artery. The common and external iliac veins on both sides 
course down on the inner side of their respective arteries. It 
is a good exercise to draw the iliac arteries in red chalk, the 

Operoiions. — It is not here proposed to describe all the 
. on the abdomen and its contents, which must be 
proper treatises, I merely wish to illustrate how 
essential a knowledge of anatomy is to their selection and 
performance. Take the case of a curved incision above 
I'oupart's ligament, reaching from the position of the iliac 
artery to a point one inch inside the anterior-superior spine. 
Such an incision would be made to reach and ligature the 
external iliac artery, or to open a deep abscess. After dividing 
the skin and fascia, the external obhque will be exposed. It 
in tendinous here, and its fibres run downwards and inwards. 
The internal oblique is muscular in this situation, its fibres 
run forwards and upwards j the transversalis abdominis is 
also muscular, its fibres passing transversely. Beneath this 
is the white transversalis fascia, separated from the periton* 
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H by some loose connective tissue. The outer surface of the 
H peritoneum is rough and shaggj. A knowledge of the 
\ appearance of these etnictures will enable a surgeon to con- 

fidently divide them layer after layer with a knife, until the 
, white tranaversalis fascia is exposed. The director and fingers 

of the operator are not needed in dividing the abdominal 

In the operation of inguinal colotomy a knowledge of the 
above anatomical points is of the first importance. Take the 
operation of left lumbar colotomy. A firm pillow being 
placed under the right flank, the left lumbar region is rendered 
tense and prominent. An oblique incision, about three inches 
in length, is made parallel with the last rib, midway between 
the rib and the ilenm, having its centre in a vertical line 
drawn from a point just behind the highest part of the iliac 
crest. The structures divided arc as follows : the akin, fascia, 
latissimoa dorsi, and a few fibres of the external oblique 
muscles, the internal oblique in a muscular subject, and the 
lumbar aponeurosis. Thie may be regarded as the attachment 
of the transveraalis muscle to the vertebrae. The quadratua 
lumhorum is usually notched. The colon lies in front of the 
kidney at the outer border of the erector spinie. The gut is 
sacculated, and has three longitudinal bands of muscular fibres 
of which you recognise the posterior. This is not a narrow 
rounded cord, but flattened and broad. The detection of a 
longitudinal band makes you absolutely certain that you are 
dealing with large intestine. The colon is usually opened 
near the splenic flexure much higher than is sup- 
posed. No vessels of importance are wounded. The deeper 
parts of the incision should be of the same extent as the 



The pedicle of a renal tumour contains the renal vessels and 
sympathetic nerves. Some operators tie in the ureter, others 
bring it out through the wound. If the vessels are tied 
separately, secure the artery first. 

In removing the spleen, the pedicle would contain the 
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splenic artery and vein, a double fold of peritoneum, and the 
sympathetic plexus ; the gastro-splenic omentum would have 
to be divided, and also the suspensory ligament of the 
spleen. 

Paracentesis is performed in the linea alba as a rule. If 
there is resonance over the middle line, then you must tap 
towards the flank where dulness exists. Before tapping, 
ascertain that there is absolute dulness, and that the bladder 
is completely empty. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ISCIIIO-KECTAL REGION, PERINEUM 
AND PELYI8. 



Ischio-rectal Fossa. — If you introduce a knifo by the side of 
the rectum, as in the opening of an abscess, it enters the 
isichio-rectal fossa. Cutting inwards, you would wound the 
levator ani and rectum with its sphincters ; outwards, the 
knife would divide the obturator fascia and obturator iuteraus 
muscle, and the internal pudic vessels and tierve on the inner 
surface of the tuberosity of the ischium. Carrying the 
incision backwards, the gluteus maximus and great saoro- 
sciatic ligament would be cut, with the inferior htemorrhoidal 
vebsbIs ; cutting forwards, the transverse perineal muscle and 
base of the triangular ligament are divided. Abacesa is 
common here, but need not always be connected with rectal 
mischief. Caries of the sacrum may closely simulate an 
ordinary "fistula in ano." 

The perineum in the male is the space between the coccyx 
behind and the pubic arch in front. An imaginary line 
drawn transverse, anterior to the tuberosities, divides this 
space into the urethral part and the anal part. The latter ia 
often termed the ischio-rectal region. On either side of the 
perineum you can make out the rami of the pubes and ischia ; 
behind, by deep pressure, you define the edge of the gluteus 
maximus and great sacro-sciatic ligament. A knife introduced 
about one and a half inches in front of the anus in the middle 
line, would enter the membranous urethra where it comes 
through the triangular ligament ; the bulb of the urethra 
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woultl ftlso likolj' be wounded, uiilesa the scrotum and penis 
were well drawn upwards. The inuisiou for lateral lithotomy 
is variously described. Mark it by an oblique line, drawn 
from a point one inch in front of the anus downwards to the 
left, towards the tuberosity of the ischium. One of the best 
living Uthotomists makes this external incision full three 
inches long. A knife carried is thiB direction into the bladder 
would successively divide the skin and both layers of the 
Buperficial perineal fascia, the superficial perineal vessels and 
nerves, the transverse perineal muscle, vessels and nerves, the 
iinterior layer of the triangular ligament, the compressor 
urethra muscle, membranous urethra, prostate, prostatic 
capsule, levator prostata muscle, and a jilexus of veins. The 
incision carried too far forwards may wound the artery of the 
bulb ; too far outwards, the pudic artery ; too far backwards 
and inwards, the rectum. 

Fascist. — ^Tlie perineal fascia consists of two distinct layers, 
each of thom double. These are termed the superficial fascia 
(fascia of Colle'a), and the deep fascia or triangular ligament. 
These aponeurotic structures are continuous behind the trans- 
veraus perinei muscle, the deep layer of the superficial fascia 
being there continuous with the superficial layer of the deep 
fascia. The superficial layer of the superficial fascia is con- 
tinuous with the dartos of the scrotum and fascia of the 
abdomen and thighs. The deep laj-er of the superficial fascia 
is attached on eith d to th rami of the pubes and 
ischium ; behind is tu tl the deep fascia, and in 

front is continuous th th d t s and abdominal fascia. 
The triangular ligam t d p p neal fascia is dense and 
strong, and closes th p b t en the two pubic bones 
anteriorly, being pe f rat d i y th membranous urethra in 
the male, and the u thra and gina in the female. The 
anterior layer, or sup h 1 laj f the deep perineal fascia, 
is attached to the ram f th p b s and ischium on either 
side, to the arch of the pubea and sub-pubic ligament above, 
and, behind, blends with the deep layer of the superficial 
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fascia, The posterior layer of the triangular ligament, or 
ileep layer of the Jeep perineal fasuia, ia attached on either 
aide to the rami of the piibes and ischium in front, and above 
to the hack of the pubea ; behind, it blends with the anterior 
layer. This fascia is separated from the reeto-vesical fascia 
by the anterior fibres of the levator ani muscle.' 

The apex of the prostate gland rests upon the peWie 
surface of the triangular ligament, and the membranous 
urethra perforates its posterior layer. In extravasation of 
urine, the fiuid forces its way between the superficial fascia 
and the anterior layer of the triangular ligament, or between 
the deep layer of the superficial, and the superficial layer 
of the deep, perineal fascia. It is prevented from passing 
backwards, or into the thighs, by the arrangement just 
mentioned, and consequently passes upwards over the 
abdominal wall and into the scrotum and penis. In perineal 
abscess, the pus is bo bound down by these dense fascisB that 
fluctuation is seldom perceived, a hard painful lump marking 
the afiection, whicb should bo promptly dealt with .by incision. 

Arteries. — The artery that especially concerns us in this 
region ia the internal piidic. Taking its origin from the 
anterior division of the internal iliac, the vessel leaves the 
pelvis by the great sciatic notch below the pyriformis muscle, 
and enters it again through the lesser sciatic foramen. The 
artery here rests upon the external surface spine of the 
ischium. It now courses along the outer wall of the ischio- 
rectal fossa, lying inside the tuberosity of the ischium, and 
being enclosed in a sheath of fascia. It next perforates the 
]xisterior layer of the triangular ligament, and where it lies — 
between the layers of this fascia — gives off the artery to the 
bulb. The artery pierces the anterior layer of the triangular 
ligament, and divides into the artery of the dorsum of the 
penis, and the artery to the corpus cavemosum. Besides the 

' Tha posterinr layer of tho triangular ligament blends inseparably with 
"IB authors consider that this layer of the 
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branches referred to, the internal pudic gives origin to the 
tninsverse and superficial perineal vessels, and the inferior 
hfemorrhoidal in the ischio-rectal fossa. Its surgical imports 
nnce is great. Should the artery take an abnormal course, it 
may be wounded in lateral lithotomy. Dangerous bleeding 
may occur in the same operation from cutting a large branch 
of this vessel. The artery may be accidentally wounded by a 
deep stab in the buttock, as it crosses the ischial spine. Its 
terminal branches require ligature in amputation of the penia. 
By its anastomosis with the superficial external pudic twig of 
the femoral artery, it assists in carrying on the circulation to 
the lower limb after ligature of the iliac vessels. The artery 
of the bulb is likely to be wounded if the incision for 
lithotomy is carried too far forwards, and the s<^rotum is not 
drawn up. 

Nemea. — The cutaneous nerves of the ]jerineum are twigs 
from the internal pudic and pudendal brunch of the small 
sciatic. In affections of the bladder, prostate, or kidneys, or 
in deeply-seated carious or cancerous afi'ections of tho [lelvic 
bones, pains of great severity may be experienced in these 
parts. In the skin, at the margin of the anus, ramify small 
cutaneous nerves from tho fourth sacral and the pudic. The 
plentiful nerve-supply of this region explains the violent 
"neuralgic" pains felt, about the thighs and buttocks, by 
patients who suffer from rectal fissure. 

Urethra. — The average lengtli of the male urethra is from 
eight to nine inches. Its narrowest part is the meatus urin- 
arius, and next in order the membranous urethra. Its widest 
]>art is in the prostatic urethra, and just behind the meatus, in 
the dilated fossa navicularis. In the prostatic urethra the 
longest diameter is from side to side ; in the membranous and 
spongy parts of the canal a cross section shows a transverse 
slit; in the spongy urethra near the glans the long diameter 
is vortical. The average lengths of the different parts of the 
urethra are as follows : the prostatic urethra one inch and 
a quarter, the membranous urethra three-quarters of nn inch. 
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the spongy portion, about six inches. The uiethra has .1 
muscular coat, through its whole extent, lying beneath the 
mucous membrane, the inner fibres being longitudinal, the 
outer transverse. These are continued backwards over the 
bladder and prostate. The exact relations of the membranous 
urethra are of extreme importance to practical surgeons. This 
part of the canal is three-quarters of an inch in length along 
its upper, half-an-inch along its low^r surface, owing to the 
projection liackwards of the bnlb.i It is placed about half- 
an-inch below the pubic arch and sub-pubic ligament The 
dorsal vessels and nerves of the penis also pass above it. The 
lower surface of the membranous urethra is separated from 
the rectum by a slight interval, and is turned towards the 
pcriniium and the point of junction of the transverse perineal 
muscles. It is surrounded by the compressor urethraa muscle, 
and lies between the two layers of the deep perineal fascia or 
triangular ligament, which it successively perforates. Cowper's 
glands and their ducts are found on either side of the mem- 
branous urethra, but their ilucta open into the spongy part of 
the canal. The accelerator uriuEe muscle is superficial to the 
deep perineal fascia, and surrounds the bulb. 

If the male urethra is laid open in its whole extent, and 
examined from before backwards, we find the following points 
of importance :— Lac un£B or pouches in the mucous membrane, 
especially along the floor of the uretlira and in the bulbous 
portion. A lai^e ]»ouch exists in the roof of the urethra neai' 
its orifice. Consequently, the point of a catheter is directed 
downwards on its introduction. On the floor of the bulbous 
urethra are the two small orifices of Cowper's glands. On the 
floor of the prostatic urethra is the elevated " verumontanum." 
On eitlier side and behind it are the orifices of the prostatic 
ducts. The seminal ducts open by aliHike orifices in the 
recess in front of the vernmontanum, termed the sinus pocu- 
laris. 

.r ligaiiieQt, and doea not covar the 
IttUf.™. 
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Prariical Poiiifs. — \V)ien violence is inflicted on the per- 
ineum, the membranous urethra is apt to be jammed against 
the sub -pubic arch and suh-pnbic ligament, and become 
lacerated. Organic atritture from injury or urethral disease 
usually affects the membranous urethra, or rather that part of 
it which joins the spongy portion at the anterior layer of the 
triangidar ligament. The membranous urethra is the situa- 
tion, also, where a catheter generally "hitches," and at the 
moment of its approach to this part of the canal, the handle 
should be depressed between the thighs of the patient. 
Stricture never occurs in the prostatic urethra. Obstruction 
often exists there from enlargement of the middle part of 
the gland, which forms a projection bulging upwards on the 
floor of this jiart of the passage. In passing a catheter in 
a case of " enlarged prostate," the following axioms may be 
borne in mind : — Keep strictly in the midtile line ; keep the 
instrument in contact with the roof of the urethra ; depress 
the handle considerably ; use the utmost gentleness and 
caution ; aid the passage of the instrument over the obstruc- 
tion by inserting the finger into the rectum and tilting it 
apwards, while the handle ia depressed. 

The common causes of extravasation of urine are laceration 
of the urethra, ulceration and leakage behind an old stricture, 
or about an impacted urethral calculus. In either case, a 
hard, painful lump (urinary abscess) is found in the perineum ; 
and if this is not soon opened, the fluid is pumped between 
the deep and superficial fascife. It cannot get backwards 
because of the attachments of the fascife to each other round 
the transverse perineal muscle. The connections of the 
fascia with the rami of the pubee and ischium prevent it 
passing into the thighs; so it passes forwards into the scrotum 
and penis beneath the dartoa, and thence up upon the 
abdominal wall between the external oblique and the deep 
layer of superficial fascia of the abdomen. The connection of 
this with the ligament of Poupart prevents the urine passing 
into the thiglis, but iu bad cases it may spread over the entire 
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belly. A common mistake in the treatment of this 
3 to incise the swollen parts, and leave the perineum alone — 
) and dangerouB error. A staff should be passed, and 
the perineum freely opened in the middle line, to allow of 
drainage in a dependent position, the other swollen parts 
being secondarily dealt with. 

Pdids. — Define tlie following bony points : — The anterior- 
auperior spine of the ilium, the highest part of the iliac crest, 
the posterior -superior spine, the spine of the pubes. Thr, 
importance of the anterior-superior spine, in measurements of 
the lower extremity, is dealt with in the chapter relating to 
the region of the groin and buttock. 

The femoral artery lies half-way between the anterior- 
superior spine of the ilium and the symphysis pubis. In 
supposed fracture of the pelvis, by pressing on the spines of 
the ilia, crepitus may be detected. Poupart's ligament is 
attached to the anterior - superior spice, and the sartorius 
muscle externally. The external cutaneous nerve passes 
beneath the anterior -superior spine, but above the anterior- 
inferior spine of the ilium. 

The highest part of the crest of the ilium, as I have 
found by measuring a laige number of bones, lies nearly 
in a vertical line, bisecting a line drawn from the anterior- 
superior to the posterior-superior spines. The spermatic cord 
lies upon Poupart's ligament, just external to the spine of 
the pubes. Abduct tlie thigh, and you will find the rounded 
tendon of the adductor longus leading up to the pubic spine.j 
The spine of the pubes is outside the neck of an inguinal 
hernia, but inside the neck of a femoral rupture. Define the 
last lumbar spine and the spines of the sacrum. There is 
sometimes a deficiency of ossification of the laminie of the last 
liimbar vertebra ; this may lead to spina bifida, or slipping 
forwards of the vertebra (spondylolisthesis). The spinal 
cord descends to the lower border of the first lumbar vertebra 
in the adult. In the fostus it occupies the whole length of 
the canal. At birth it reaches to the third lumbar vertebra. 
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The cerebro-spinal fluid descends to the level of the third 
sacral spme. In bed-sore, bpecing the sacral c&nal, fatal 
meningitis may ensue. The false pelvis lies above the ileo- 
pectineal line, the true pelvis beneath it. The inlet of the 
pelvis eorresponds to a circle passing through the promontory 
of the sacrum behind, the ileo-pectineal lines on either aide, 
and the upper border of the symphysis pubis in front. The 
outlet of the pelvis is bounded behind hy the coccyx, in front 
by the lower border of the symphysis, on either side by the 
tuberosities of the ischia and sacro-sciatie ligaments. The 
diameters of the pelvis are of primary importance in 
obstetrics. 

Fradvred Pelvis. — This accident is usually the result of 
severe crushing violence. The common fracture is of the 
rami of the pubes or ischia, or near one saero-iliac synchon- 
drosis. The locality and nature of the violence has much to 
do with determining the seat of fractiire. Thus, it may run 
obliquely across the ilium. The upper lip of the acetabulum 
may be broken off, complicating a dorsal dislocation of the 
hip. Before the age of sixteen, the ilium ischium and pubes 
may be separated at the acetabulum, or the anterior-superior 
spine may be separated. This is a separate epiphysis, and 
joins the ilium about the twenty-third year. The main 
dangers of fractured pelvis are injuries to large vessels, leading 
to hemorrhage or aneurism, rupture of the bladder or rectum, 
and laceration of the urethra. The condition of the bladder 
^nd urethra should always he first investigated in a case of 
fractured pelvis. 

Joints. — The sacro-iliac joints ore exceedingly strong, anil 
seldom dislocated. Fractures in their vicinity are often con- 
founded with dislocation. When disease attacks these joints, 
the early symptoms are often obscure, and are generally 
mistaken for rheumatism or neuralgia. Pains in the course 
of the obturator nerve, about the penis and perineum, down 
the sciatic or crural nerves, are all not uncommon. This joint 
has no true synovial membrane, except in children and 
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females. There arc two plates of cartilage on either bony 
surface, separated by soft pulpy connective tissue, the inter- 
stices of which contain glairy fluid. 

The joint of the symphysis pubis is constructed on the 
following plan. There ia an interposed plate of fibro-cartilage 
adherent to the bones on either side, and the centre of this is 
softened, forming a cavity which contains a glairy fluid. This 
is said to be more largely developed in females. The move- 
ment of these joints ia exceedingly limited, and is chiefly 
exercised in parturition. The sub-pubic ligament is a Ann 
stmcture which completes the pubic arch. The membranous 
urethra lies about an inch beneath it, and, when violence is 
applied to the perineum, this portion of the tube being 
violently jammed against the ligament often gives way. The 
dorsal vein of the jienis is also found inmiediately below the 
sub-pubic ligament. 

FoitiiK. — The pelvic fascia is of importance in a surgical 
point of view, for abscesses are guided by it into various 
situations, at a distance from the original point of disease. 
I/Ook upon this structure as a firm, dense fascia attached above 
to the brim of tlie true pelvis, in front to the back of the 
pubes, behind to the front of the sacrum and coccyx The 
sacral nerves and pyriformis muscle ate behind this fascia, 
the internal iliac vessels and their branches perforate it. The 
obturator sheet of the pelvic fascia covers the whole obturator 
intenius muscle. Above, therefore, it is attached to the 
pectineal line, in front to the back of the pubes, behind to 
the margin of the sacro-sciatic notch and the sacro-sciatic 
ligaments, below to the margin of the rami of the pubes and 
ischium. Here it joins with the falciform process of the greater 
sacro-sciatic ligament, and encloses the pndic vessels and 
nerve. This fascia, at the upper part of the thyroid foramen, 
is interrupted and forms the lower boundary of a small notch, 
through which the obturator vessels and nerve leave the pelvis. 
In hip disease, implicating the floor of the acetabulum, this 
fascia becomes greatly thickened, shutting off the pelvic cavity 
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fram itbmoem, at the manipnlaliana at openlQis. The inner 
rarface <A Hsia bseu ImAb towwds tb« pehis, and is lined in 
tta iqiper tliiid Iij pedtotwoB. Ite lover two-thiids lool» 
lowvda tbe iadiMMeetal wpaat. Hie leeto-Tesical ^eet of &o 
peine Cucn qnii^ fam the oUnntor bscia, in & line 
extending ttoxa the Iwl of As palw to the ischi&l Epine. In 
bent it is attached to the lack of the pabi^ behind it Uends 
with the fascia covering the sacmm and pyrifomtis muscle. 
The levator ani mn^de arises between the Rcto-vesical and 
obturator fascis. 

The recto-Tesical fascia, thos attached on eithrrside, descends 
in a broad sheet, and blends with its fellow of the opposite 
dde, closing the outlet of the pelvis. It is perforated by the 
rectum and vagina ia the female, the rectum and uiethra in the 
male. This fascia forms the pubo-proatatic ligaments of the 
bladder, and the lateral true ligamenU of that organ. A fold 
passes between the bladder and rectum. Further, it encloses 
the prostatic and seminal vesicles, and here is continuous with 
the deep layer of the triangular ligament of the perinstini. 

One of the principal dangers in lateral lithotomy (or a large 
calculus is the tearing of this fascia, and subsequeut diffuse 
inflammatiou. A quantity of cellular tissue lies about these 
fascial planes ; and, when you study obstetrics, you will find 
that, from uterine causes, inflammation of the pelvic fascia is 
very common — a hard "hoard-lite" swelling, on vaginal 
examination, being readily detected. 

Mvsdee. — ITie muscles which assist in closing the floor of 
the pelvis are the levator ani, sphincter ani, and the coocy- 
geus. The psoas muscle may be roughly delineated by form- 
ing an acute-angled triangle, thc^base of which corresponds to 
a line drawn along the front of the spine, from a point two 
inches below the umbilicus to full six inches above it, and the 
apex to a point in the thigh just below the saphenous opening. 
The iliacus would he roughly delineated by a fan-shaped figure, 
the base of which corresponds to the margins of the iliac 
fossa, the apex to thi' insertion of tlie psoas. 
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The Burgical relations of the psoas magtms are as follows ; 
— It .ia covered by the iliau fiiaciii, ligiimentum arcuatum, 
internum, peritonenm, and is crossed by Poupart'a ligament. 
The paoas ia also in relation anteriorly with the kidneys aud 
rt'nul vessels, the spermatic vessels, the (ireter, and genito- 
I'rural nerve. The ascending and descending colon lie in 
front of the muscle on either side. Outside it are the external 
iliac vessels, behind it the vertebra and the quadratus lum- 
bomm musele. Ey its inner border this important muscle ie 
in relation with the bodies of the vertebrte, the sympathetic, 
the vena eava on the right, the aorta on the left side. The 
portion of the muscle which is in the thigh is covered by the 
fascia lata. Behind it overlies the capsule of the hip, a bursa 
being interposed. The iliacus and anterior-cniral nerve lie 
outside it, the pectineus and femoral artery to its umer side. 

Lymphatics.— ^)\Q lymphatic system of tlie pelvis is com- 
plicated. For surgical purposes the following points are of 
importance : — 

A cluster of glands surrounds the externa! iliac artery. 
These become enlarged and hard secondarily to the superficial 
inguinal glands in malignant disease of the scrotum, penis, and 
lower extremity. This serious complication of such affections 
is too readily overlooked. Numerous glands are placed round 
(he internal iliac artery on the front of the sacrum. They 
receive the lymphatics from the bladder and rectum, and may 
be affected in malignant affections of those parts. 

The lumbar glanils surround the commencement of the 
aorta and cava. They receive the lymph from the iliac glands, 
from the kidneys and supro-reoals, and from the testes and 
ovaries. It is often difficult to determine whether or no 
these glands are affected in malignant diseases of various 
parts, remembering that they lie close to vessels and nerves. 
2feuralgia is often a suspicious sign ; so is cedema of one 
extremity, and a sense of pain and resistance on deep palpation. 

The Bladder. — The surgical importance of the relations and 
position of the bladder is very jfreat. When empty it is a 
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pelvic viscus ; when di^ndcj it may occupy the greater part 
of the abdomen, and has hcen even tapped in error for ascites, 
or miBtaken for an ovarian cyst in females. In children the 
bladder is macli higher in the peh-is than in adults, and this 
is one of the ditSculties of lateral lithotomy in boys. In 
"rickety" and deformed pelvis, also, the bladder may be 
almost entirely an abdominal viscns. The part of the bladder 
uncovered by peritoneum, when the tIbcus is moderately dia- 
tendeil, is thp front part or pubic surface. This is in relation 
with the parietal layer of the pelvic fascia, the back of the 
pulies, and the abdominal wall for about one inch and a half. 
The bladder can be tapped above the pubes, or opened in the 
high operation for stone, without wounding the peritoneum. 
Posteriorly the peritoneum is reflected from the bladder to the 
rectum, forming the recto-vesical pouch, and a small surface 
of the bladder just behind the prostate is uncovered by this 
membrane. This part of the bladder corresponds to the 
trigone, Tlie vesiculw seminales are to be detected on either 
side, and it is in this spot that the bladder is tapped per 
rectum. The siunmit of the bladder is connected with the 
umbilicus by the urachus and a fold (suspensory fold) of peri- 
toneum. The obliterated hypogastric arteries poss from tlie 
aides of the bladder to the umbilicus. These structiu-es are 
often seen in abdominal section. The urachus is the remains 
of the allantois, and is usually a solid cord, but sometimes it 
has been foimd patent, and urine hits issued from the um- 
bilicus, Tlie lateral true ligaments of the bladder are connect- 
ive tissue, the false, peritoneal folds. The anterior ligaments 
(pubo-prostatic) fix the neck of the viscus to the floor of the 
pelvis. The vesical arteries are from the internal iliac. The 
veins are largp and tortuous; they form plexuses about the 
front and neck of the bladder, and in old men arc serious 
sources of haemorrhage in operations involving these parts. 
In the supra-pubic operation these veins appear as a dense 
plexus in the fat above the bladder ; they should be divided 
between ligatnres, or gently drawn aside. The lymphatics of 
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till! bladder enter the saciid nnd iliac jrlniidti. These are 
enlarged in cancerous diseaae of the organ. A full bladder 
readily ruptures from external violence. The rent is usually 
found posteriorly, and is intra-peritoneal. Extra-peritoneal 
rupture must be near the neck of the bladder, and is uanally 
tbe result of laceration by broken bone, 

TSe Prostate. — The position and relations of the jirostate 
iire of great BAUgicuI interest. In shape and size it resembles 
It large clieatnut, and weighs ubout six drachms. The prostate 
is placed obliquely. The apex looks forwards and downwards, 
irnd is in contact with the posterior layer of the triangular 
ligament The base forms the front boundary of the trigoniim 
vesicte. The under surface rests upon the rectum. The upper 
surface ia in relation with the back of the pubes and pubo- 
prostatic ligaments. The urethra perforates the gland near its 
upper surface. About one inch and a quarter of urethra liea 
within the prostate. This ia the widest part of the urethra. 
On ita floor is ah elevation of muscular fibres, fibrous tissue, 
iinil mucous membrane — the veramontanum. A recess within 
this contains the slit-like openings of the ejaculatory duets. 
The orifices of the prostatic ducts are on either side. The 
prostate is usually described aa consisting of these lobes. If 
yon dissect the gland you will have a difficulty in recognising 
this. The middle portion of the prostate in cases of hy])er- 
trophy often bulges upwards, causing obstruction, and giving 
the appearance of a lobe. The prostate ia surrounded by a 
dense fibrous capsule derived from the recto-vesical fascia. 
Between the layers of tliis ia a plexus of veins of large 
size. They receive the dorsal vein of the penis, and communi- 
cate freely with the iliac veins. The prostatic arteries are 
derived from branches of the internal iliac. To mark a 
jierineal incision that would reach the prostate, keep strictly 
in the middle line, about one inch in front of the anua. 

Sigmoid Flexure and Rectum. — The sigmoid flexure is not 
BO curved as its name would imply. This portion of the largo 
intestine has obtained peculiar interest of late on account of 
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its Iwing oijenoil in " inguinal " colotomy. The incision is 
curved, about two and a half inches long, and placed two 
fingera'-brendtha above the anterior-superior spine. All the 
stnicturaa of the abdominal wall are divided. The rectum is 
about eight and a half inches in length, and extends from the 
left wicro-iliac joint to the anue. It is smooth, not sacculated, 
having no longitudinal bands. The relations of the rectum 
are na follows : — In front is the peritoneum, small intestine, 
liase of the bladder, prostate, membranous urethra and peri- 
neum, liehind is the peritoneum, concavity of the sacrum, 
the sacral glands and nerves, and the superior htemorrhoidal 
ivrti^ry, the toniiination of the inferior mesenteric. On either 
side of the gut is the levator ani muscle and the iscbio-rectal 
fossi A quantity of areolar and fatty tissue binds the gut to 
ita neighbouring parls. This ia of surgical importance, it 
explains the burrowing of abscesses in this situation. The 
peritoneimi covers the anterior surface of the rectum to within 
alKiut tljroo inches from the anus, when it is reflected on to 
the bladder or uterus, forming the pouch of Douglas ; posteri- 
orly, tlio peritoneum covers the rectum for about four inches, 
iiH far as Iho uoncnvity of tiie sacrum, forming the meso-rectum, 
I'raetical sui'goons know that the extent to which the bowel is 
covered by peritoneum is variable. The external sphincter 
extends up the bowel for about half -an- inch. There an 
indistinct whitish ring marks the boundary between it and 
the internal sphincter, The latter ia formed by a belt-like 
thickening of the circular nnisctdar fibres of the bowel. It is 
about out* incli from the anus, and half-an-inch in width. The 
arteries of the rectum are derived from the termination of the 
inforior mosontoi'ic, witli hiemorrhoidal brauche^s of the pudic 
&nd internal iliac. In the l&st four inches of the gttt they run 
in the muscular coats of the bowel miiinly in parallel lines. 
Ilie larger ones como from the superior hemorrhoidal. This 
vessel divides into its hkrge terminal branches about three 
inches from the anue. The large vessels enter internal piles 
from above. In "snipping" the mucous membrane at the 
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Ixise of a pile before applying 11 liyature, cut 011 ita lower or 
anal aspect^ The rectal veins are numerous, plexiform, and 
tortuous; they pierce the coats of the bowel obliquely, and 
are therefore compressed by hard fiEcee or jiowerful strainiDg, 
The htemorrhoidal veins of the ayatemic and portal circulation 
communicate freely here, and hence congestions of the portal 
vein arc apt to manifest their consequences in this situation 
by rectal bleeding and hEemorrhoida, 

On introducing your finger into the rectum, you will feel 
the grasp of the sphincters — the folds of mucous membrane 
(Houston) that ate so apt to entangle a bougie. Anteriorly 
you detect the prostate and base of the bladder with the 
vesiculie seminales (if enlaiged) ; posteriorly, the sacrum and 
coccyx. In the female you will feel the recto-vaginal partition 
and the cervix uteri. The latter I have often known loistakeo 
for a tumour pressing on the bowel, by those not accustomed 
to examine these parts. The rectum is plentifully supplied 
with nerves. Yet its mucous coat is not very sensitive. 
Hence, in commencing cancer of the rectum, patients will often 
not believe the diagnosis, because they have suffered no pain. 
Round the anus, however, htemorrhoidal twigs of the internal 
jiudic nerve and the fourth sacral nerves are distributed. The 
distribution and connections of these will explain the curious 
neuralgic symptoms that are associated with ulcers of the rectum, 
and also the close association between symptoms of rectal and 
bladder disease — a point of primary practical importance. 

Excision of Redum. — In this operation, performed for 
malignant growths low down in the bowel, it is needful, if 
possible, to avoid the peritoneum. The operator may proceed 
higher on the posterior than the ajiterior wall. The bleeding 
from the larger vessels just mentioned is excessive, and they 
must rapidly be clamped as divided. Great caution is needful 
in separating the gut anteriorly, from the urethra in the male, 
the vagina in the female. 
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£n removing a diseoeeil oyaiy, the pedicle of the tamoar will 
contoui the OTafian artery and veins, the liguucnt of the ovaiy, 
oCteo the Fallopian tube spread over the tumour, Ij-mphatiwi, 
I •ympathetic netres, cellalar tiasoe, and peritoneum. 

If the entire uteros were cemoved foe fibroid tamoar, or 
earcinoma, it is very needful to carefnlly secure the broad 
1^,-ameiita on either side. These contain the Fallopian tube, 
round ligament of the uterus, and the ligament of the ovary, 
the nterine vessels and nerves, and some lymphatics. In cases 
of large tomoors, the nterine arteries may lie of great size. 
These atrncture» are contained between the serous folds of the 
peritoneum and some cellular tissue. The recto-uterine and 
vesico-nterine folds of peritoneam need division, and, finally, 
the cervix uteri, or upper part of vagina. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EXTERIfAL GENITALS. 

Scrolurii.—Ii you were to cut through the scrotum down 
to the testis, you would divide the skin aud "dartos," the 
inter -columnar (external spermatic) fascia, the cremaatetio 
muscle and fascia, the infundibuliform fascia (fascia propria), 
with the parietal layers of the tunica vt^nalis. These stmc- 
tucea are divided in the operation of castration. The dartoa 
tissue is svibcutaneoua and continuous with the superficial 
fascia of the abdomen and perineum. It is loose, hrownish- 
coloured areolar tissue, containing much unstriped muscle, and 
endowed with contractility. This tissue will readily become 
cedematous in inflammatory or dropsical affections. As an aid 
to memory, you will notice that each tunic of the testis is 
derived from one of tho coverings of the abdominal wall : 
thus, the external oblique gives the external spermatic fascia, 
the internal oblique, the cremasteric tissue, the transversalis 
fascia, tho infundibuliform fascia, and the peritoneum, the 
tunica vaginalis. Kote also that an incomplete septum extends 
from the dartos backwards to the root of the penis, so that the 
scrotum is divided into two incomplete sacs, one for each 

The cremaster muscle and fascia being derived from the 
internal obhque, have nearly the same attachments as tho 
lowest fibres of that muscle, namely, from the inner part of 
Poupart's ligament externally, and the spine and crest of the 
pubes internally, the striped muscle fibres passing in long loops 
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between Foapart's ligament and the pabes. The cremaster is 
supplied by the genital twig of the genito-cruial nerve, which 
traverses the in^inal canal. Retraction of the testis is 
effected by the cremaster. The geniUMirural nerve comes &om 
the first and second lumbar nerves, which have free conuniini- 
cations vith the sympathetic system. Hence retraction of 
the testis and jiatn down the thigh are often found in rensl 
calculus and malignant disease of the kidney. 

The tunica vaginalis is derived from the peritoneum, and 
as the testis descends from behind that membrane, a double 
layer of it descends in front of the gland, enveloping it almost 
completely, but being reflected from the epididymis behind, 
where the vessels and nerves enter. To the epididymis the 
tunica ia connected by loose areolar tissue. Thus inflammation 
rapidly spreads from the epididymis to the tunica vaginalis and 
scrotum, and in acute epididymis a slight amount of hydro- 
cole and CEduni of the scrotum are usually observed. Con- 
vorsniy, if you inflame the tunica vaginalis, epididymitiB 
umnlly occurs, a great objection to the injection treatment of 
hydrocele. I wish you to distinctly understand that the testis 
in bfthind the tunica vaginalis, not in it ; when you see the 
tuiitls BO depicted, the illustrations are inaccurate. The tunica 
vaginalis oxtunds a variable distance upwards over the front of 
the ootd, but la uxnally obliterated above. The parietal layer 
extends upwards much (nrther than the visceral layer. In 
Bomn OOMR thuro in a more or less free communication between 
tho MO niid thn iLbdcimiiial cavity, and this leads to congenital 
hydrocele, or lioniin, hIjoiiUI a coil of gut descend through the 
opening. When the lunica vaginalis is distended it is of a 
|>yriforni uliiipu, cut olF diitinctly from the abdominal cavity 
ahovn, and with a slight oonstriotion about its centre. A 
Dwelling with tlicxe c^harncteri alien is almost certainly a hydro- 
cele. Tho ti'Ktin Hiis poatoriorlj in a hydrocele, and is with 
difficulty to bu fell,. In an ordinary liuniia it is also below 
and behind, but can usually be readily made out. ^Vhen you 
read of those nuhjcct'* ii> the uppropriatu treatises, you will find 
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that, under certain cireumatancea, the testis may be in front 
of a hydrocele. 

The vessels of the scrotum arc, the external pudic from the 
femora! artery, the superficial perineal from the iatornal pudic, 
the cremasteric from the deep epigastric. The nerves are, 
the Uio-inguinal from the first lumbar nerve, becoming cut- 
aneous at the external abdominal ring ; the superficial perineal 
nerves, the inferior pudendal, and the j;«nital branch of the 
gcnito-crural nerves. There is an abundant distribution also 
of sympathetic filamenta. Violent "referred" neuralgic paina 
of the scrotum, penis, and testis, are found in a variety of 
affections, at a distance from these parts. Examples are, 
stone in the bladder, acute perityphlitis, necrosis of the lower 
vertebrte, malignant growths about the pelvis, and calculus or 
malignant affections of the kiduey. 

TiiA Penis. — The two corpora cavernosa placed aide by aide, 
separated by a septum — composed of interlacing fibrous tisane, 
and aurroundod by a very dense and elastic tunic — form the 
main hulk of the body of the penis. Their rounded ends are 
received into the glans, which is the tumed-up and expanded 
end of the corpus spongiosum. The corpus spongiosum com- 
mences posteriorly by a dilated portion of the bulb, which 
reata upon the triangular ligament and receives an investment 
from the accelerator urinfe muscle, A little above and anterior 
to the bulb the urethra enters the corpus spongioaimi, the 
bulb thus projecting backwards over the membranous urethra 
to a small extent. 

The sheath of the penis is formed of loose akin, areolar 
tissue, and fascia, which is continuous with the superficial 
fascia of the abdomen and scrotum. At the neck of the glans, 
the integument, folded on itself, forms the prepnae. Over the 
glans the integument changes its character and becomes thin, 
moist, and very adherent to the deeper pai'ts. NumeroHs 
glands {glands of Tyson) are found in this situation. The 
suspensory ligament of the penis is a thickened band of super- 
ficial fascia, which extends from the front of the symphysis to 
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the doraura of the organ. The penis is (irmly fixed to the 
piibea also, by two crura. In amputation, it is essential to 
restrain hsemortliage by tying an elastic band round the root 
of the organ. The corpus Bpongiosum must bo kept a little 
longer than the corpora cavernosa, and the cut edges of the 
urethra united to the skin. 

The knife would divide the skin and fascia, the doisal 
arteries, vein, and nerves, the arteries of the corpora cavemoaa, 
the arteries of the septum, the corpora cavernosa themselves, 
ajid the corpus spongiosum. All the above arteries would 
require ligature. The superiicial lymphatics of the penis, as 
has been already stated, enter the superficial inguinal glanda ; 
the deep lymphatics pass to the pelvic glands. 

The Testes. — Each testis weighs on an average about aix 
drachm.s, and is of an oval form ; this shape is maintained by 
most tumours of the testis itself. The epididymis ia a long, 
narrow body overlapping the testis posteriorly, and projecting 
above it. The enlarged upper part is termed the globus major, 
the lower part the globus minor, the intermediate part the 
body. This structure is composed of the windings and flexures 
of the canal of the epididymis, which is said to be upwards of 
twenty feet long. Above and to the outer side of the globus 
major of the epididymis arc fcetal structures, the so-called 
"Hydatid of Morgagni" and organ of Giraldfes. These are 
the remains of the Miillerian duct and Wolffian body respects 
ively. A cystic dilatation of the remains of the Wolffian 
body has been held to be one jmthological cause of encysted 
hydrocele. 

If you traced a spermatozoon from its origin in the testis to 
the mrethra, you would find the journey long and complicated. 
At first found in the tubuli seminiferi, it is conveyed to the 
tubuli recti, and thence to the tubes of the rete testis. From 
these, in the centre of the gland, it would travel by way of 
the vasa efierentia through the coni vasculosi to the excretory 
duct in the head of the epididymis. After emerging from the 
epididymis, the cell would travel nearly two feet alon^' the vas 
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(, and ultimately might roach the seminal vesicles, or 
be espelled through the ejaculatory ducts, in front of the 
verumonatum, into the prostatic urethra. The testis ie held 
to the bottom of the scrotum by ft fibro-cellulat baud, the 
remains of the gubcruaeulum, and a fibro-aerouB fold, the 
meBorchium, can often be detected posteriorly. 

The structures composing the cord, when its coverings are 
removed, are the vaa deferens, the artery of the vas from the 
superior vesical, the spermatic artery from the aorta, the 
spermatic convoluted veins, the deep lymphatics of the 
testis, sympathetic nerves, and the remains of the obliterated 
funicular process. By referring to the coverings of the testis, 
and the structures forming the cord and holding the testis in 
position, you will note what it ia needful to divide, and what 
vessels require ligature in the operation of castration. The 
spermatic veins have imperfect valves, and are much con- 
voluted. The left vein passes to the renal vein, the right to 
the vena cava direct. The left vein passes behind the 
sigmoid flexure, and is said to be pressed upon when the 
large intestine is loaded with fiecal contents. The indirect 
course of the blood entering the renal vein at a right angle, 
and the relation of tho vein to the intestine, are said to be 
sufficient cause for the frequent occurrence of varicocele on 
the left side. 

Eternal Geni/als of the Femali: — By the term "vulva" is 
usually understood all the external organs of generation — as, 
the mons veneris, labia, hymen, carunculte, clitoris, and orifice 
of the urethra. The nympha pass downwards and back- 
wards from the sides of the clitoris, and the interval between 
them ia termed the vestibule. If you examine the vestibule 
from above downwards, you will find the clitoris above, the 
orifice of the urethra about an inch lower down, and next the 
circular opening of the vagina. All these structures should he 
verified on the cadaver, and you should especially practise the 
passing of tho female catheter. This is best done by passing 
the forefinger of the left hand a little way into the vagina, 
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.ind eliding the catheter along the pulp of the finger, just 
above the vaginal orifice. The instrument will almost cer- 
tainly pass into the uiethra, and the end of the finger will 
fe«l it passing along that canal on the anterior vaginal wall. 
Other points of sui^cal interest about the external female 
genitals are as follows : — The inguinal canal of the female is 
smaller than in the male. It contains the round ligament of 
the uterus and a pouch of peritoneum, which, when not 
obliterated, is termed the canal of Suck. Hernife are occa- 
sionally found in the inguinal canal and labia majora of the 
female, and hydrocele of the canal of Nuck is also met with. 
The labia m^ora are very vascular, and contain erectile tissue. 
I^arge extravasations of blood and hsmatomata are not un- 
common in them after any sort of violence. There are 
numerous nmcous glands about the vaginal ori£ce, but the 
more important of these are the glands of Bartholin, two 
large racemose glands situate on either side of the vaginal 
orifice, beneath the superficial perineal fascia, and in front of 
the transverse perineal muscles. The hymen is an incomplete 
fold of mucous membrane situate at the vaginal orifice. Its 
shrivelled remains constitute the " carunculie myrtifonnes." 
This stmcture ia most diverse in shape and completeness, and 
any one founding an opinion on the chastity of a female 
from the appearances of this wiembraue is apt to be grievously 
misled. 

The ducts of the glands of Barthohn, when blocked, form 
cysts of considerable size, which are not uncommon. Occa- 
sionally they become inflamed, and may give rise to trouble- 



Urethra. — The female urethra is one inch and a half loi^, 
and is very dilatable. It is imbedded in the anterior wall of 
the vagina, and surrounded, between the layers of the tri- 
angular ligament, by the compressor uretbrte muscle, as in the 

On making a vaginal examination, you ascertain the presence 
or absence of the hymen ; the rectum can be felt behind often 
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distended by ecjbaloua masses ; the urethra lies in front, and 
a catheter in it is readily distinguished. The os and cervix 
uteri are reached above, and you can examine the condition 
of these structureB. Behind, you examine the pouch between 
the uterus and rectum, a common situation for swellings, fluid 
and soUd ; round the aidea and anteriorly you search also for 
inflammatory effusions. By pressing above the puhes the size 
and weight of the uterus can be estimated, or the connections 
between it and abdominal and pelvic tumours made out. 
Some authorities declare that they can detect mora than this, 
and can feel and estimate the condition of the ovaries ; but 
the above are most of the conditions that an ordinary observer 
may expect to be able to certainly and undoubtedly feel and 
estimate. 

The female perineum contains the following muscles : — 
The external sphincter, the transvorsus perinei, the erector 
clitoridis and the sphincter vaginse, the constrictor urethne, 
and the levator ani, which encloses the vagina on either 
side. The pudic artery in the female is smaller than in 
the male. The superficial perineal twigs pass to the labia, 
the artery of the bulb to the cavernous tissue of the lahia 
(bulb of the vestibule), the artery of the corpus cavemosum 
and artery of the dorsum of the clitoris, are its small terminal 
twigs. 

The relations of the vagina are as follows : — Anteriorly is 
the urethra and neck of the bladder. Posteriorly lies the 
rectum. It is especially important to remark that the upper 
and posterior fourth of the vagina is in relation with the 
peritoneum. Fatal ruptures of the vagina have occurred 
here — in parturition, from attempts at criminal abortion, and 
in rape. Fistulous openings between the vagina and bladder 
in front and rectum behind are not uncommon from sloughing 
after prolonged labour, the clumsy use of forceps, or cancerous 
ulceration. They are miserable infirmities, and the openings 
arc often most difficult to close. The v^ina ia very vascular, 
receiving vaginal branches from the internal iliac, and also 
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twigs from the pudic, vesical, and uterine arteries. Wounds 
of the canal may be fatal from hsBmorrhage. These may occur 
through the sudden breakage of a chamber utensil — a portion 
of the broken ware seriously wounding the part. Again, 
wounds of the vagina are found in criminal attempts to 
procure abortion, with sharp instruments used by unskilled 
hands. 



CHAPTER VII. 

UPPER EXTREMITY, WRIST AND HAND, LYMPHATICS 

OF THE UPPER EXTREMITY, EFFECTS OF LOBS 

OF FUNCTION OF THE LARGE NERVES. 



Bony Prominences. — Place your finger in auccession on the 
head of the ulna anil the styloid process o£ the ulna; these 
should not be confounded. Feel the styloid process of the 
radius, and note that the styloid process of the radius descends 
lower than the styloid jirocess of the ulna; abduction of the 
hand is therefore less free than adduction. 

The lower epiphyses of tlie ulna and radius comprise the 
styloid processes in both the bones. The lower epiphyses 
join the shaft about the twentieth year, the upper ones about 
the sixteenth year. Separation of the lower epiphysis of the 
radius closely simulates dislocation of the wrist, and is often 
mistaken for it. The distinction is obvious ; in separation of 
the epiphysis the styloid process moves, and is displaced with 
the lower fragment. Colles' fracture is a common injury 
about the wrist of elderly people after heavy falls on the 
hand. It is often more or less impacted, the upper fragment 
being driven into the lower ; it then may be moat difficult to 
get the fracture into proper position. 

The line of fracture runs about three-quarters of an inch 
above the base of the styloid process. The lower fragment 
carrying the carpus projects dorsally, being driven upwards, 
backwards, and towards the ulna. The lower end of the 
upper fragment forms a projection in front of the wrist. The 
hand is abducted, and the styloid process of the ulna projects 
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markedly. The inferior radio-ulnar ligaTnenta are not usuftUy 
broken. The indications for treatment are to extend and 
adduct the hand, and to maintain daily passive movements of 
the fingers. The amount of stiffness that persists about the 
wriat and fingers of an old rheumatic parson after the union 
of this fracture is remarkable, and needs the greatest patience 
and perseverance on the part of the surjjeon, who, in the end, 
may not meet with great credit 

Place the hand supine, and note the prominence of the 
pisiform bone on the inner side ; and the prominence on the 
outer side of the trapezium, and tubercle of the scaphoid. 
Feel for the sesamoid bones on either side of the metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint of the thumb. Define the outline of the 
metacarpal bones and phalanges, and especially note the shape 
and exact position of the bases of the latter bones. The 
heads of the metacarpal bones and phalanges are convex, the 
bases concave.^ The second metacarpal bone is the longest and 
moat fixed at its base, hence it may be broken in pugilistic 
encounters. The metacarpal bones are each developed from 
two centres of ossification — one for the shaft and one for the 
head in the four inner bones, one for the shaft and one for 
the base in the metacarpal bono of the thumb. The phalanges 
are developed like the metacarpal hone of the thumb. The 
epiphyses of these hones join the shaft at about the twentieth 
year, on a general average. They may be separated from the 
shafts by violence, or be the seat of chronic inflammation in 
congenital syphilis and tuberculosis. 

Musclen, Tendons, and Fascix. — Sow flex the hand and 
define the tendons as they start into relief. On the ulnar 
side of the radial artery lies the flexor carpi radialis ; if this 
is traced into the hand, it is found inserted into the base of 
the metacarpal hone of the index finger. The palmaris longns 
is visible, passing to the palmar fascia and annular ligament, 

1 In the iut«r-ph&1jingeal joints, the proximal ends of the ptmlangiia have 
B central elevation and two lateral depre.'isions ; the central elevntion fits 
into tlie depression lietwecn the coudylen at the head of the pholanl. 
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beneath it liea the median nerve. Proceetling internally you 
feel the flexor carpi ulnaria passing down to the pisiform and 
fifth metacarpal bones. The ulnar artery lies just to its 
raiUal aide. 

The outline of the pronatur quadratus muacle is quadri- 
lateral, the muacle occupying about the lower fourth of the 
ulna and radius. Its lower moigin corresponds to a line 
drawn acrosa the wrist just above the baties of the styloid 
proceases. The muscle is covered by the flexor tendons, the 
median and ulnar nerves, and the ulnar and radial vessels. It 
(JVerhes the radius and ulnar aud the interosseous membrane. 
Just above its upper border the anterior interosseous artery 
pusses to the back of the forearm, and a branch descends 
from it through the muacle to the carpal arch, which lies near 
the lower border of the pronator quadratus. Extend the 
thumb forcibly. The first teadona which start into relief, 
investigating from before backwards, are the extensors of the 
metacarpal bone and first phalanx of the thimib. These are 
so close together as to appear but one. Next you come upon 
the extensor secundi intemodis poUicJa, and the tendons of 
the extensor communia digitorum musolo, with the extensor 
indicis, and extensor minimi digiti placed to tlie ulnar side of 
their corresponding common extensor tendons. The tendon, 
of the fourth finger is connected by fibrous bands to the 
tendons of the middle aud little finger; these are sonictimea 
divided in violinists to give freer range of motion to the 
fingers. 

The tendons of the extensor carpi ulnaris, extensor carpi 
radialis longior and breviot, are not seen. The latter two 
tendons are found with tlie radial artery in the hollow above 
the base of the metacarpal bone of the thumb. The eminence 
of the "ball" of the thumb is formed by the abductor 
pollicis overlying the opponens and flexor brevis pollicis. The 
adductor pollicis fills the interval anteriorly between the 
thumb and index finger. You may mark it out by drawing a 
triangle, the base of which correaponds to nearly the whole 
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length of the miJtllo nictacarpal bone, the a^iex U> the internal 
sesamoid bone of the thnmb. 

The muscular eminence on the ulnar side of the hand is 
formed by the abductor minimi digiti and the flexoi- brevis 
minimi digitL Fronating the hand, the aMuctor indicis, or 
first dorsal interosseous muscle, is seen bulging in the first 
interosseous space, between the thumb and the iiiJex finger. 
This muscle wastes very early in paralysis of the ulnar nerve. 
The other three dorsal interosseous muscles flU the intervals 
between the four inner metacarpal bones posteriorly. The 
four dorsal interossoi muscles abduct the fingers from the 
middle line, the three palmar interossei adduct them towards 
it The interossei are also said to aid in flexion of the first 
and extension of the last two phalanges. Consequently, when 
they are paralysed, the first phalanges have a tendency to 
become extended, and the last two flexed. The anterior 
annular ligament blends with the fascia of the forearm above, 
and the palmar fascia below. It is attached externally to the 
scaphoid and trapezium, internally to the pisiform and hook 
of the unciform bones. The ulnar nerve and artery, the 
superficialis voliB artery, and cutaneous twigs of the median 
and ulnar nerves, pass over it. The flexor carpi radialis tendon 
occupies a separate compartnient in the annular ligament. 
Beneath it are the flexor tendons, with their synovial sheaths, 
and the median nerve. The posterior annular ligament has 
six separate compartments beneath it for extensor tendons and 
synovial menibnuics. 

The palmar fascia is an important structure from a surgical 
point of view, and you should know its extent and attach- 
ments. The central portion of this fascia is thick and dense, 
the lateral portions are comparatively thin. The fascia takes 
origin from the annular ligament and palmaris longua tendon, 
and, gradually broadening like a fan, divides into four pro- 
cesses, which pass to the fingers and join the digital sheaths. 
Transversa fibres ])ftss between these processes, binding down 
the lumbricales and the digital vessels and nerves. Other 
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trikiisverae Hbres blend with the trauaveiso metacarpal lignment 
which connects the heads of the metacarpal bones laterally. 
This structure must not \& confounded with the superficial 
traosverae ligament which is found under the akin at the 
" weba" of the fingers. Processes pass deeply backwards from 
the palmar fascia to the metacarpal bones, separating the inter- 
osHeous muscles, and being continuous with a thinner layer 
which covers these sti-uctures. Thin septa also separate the 
flexor tendons from the muaclea of the thumb and little 
finger respectively. The processes of this fascia thus form 
more or less complete channels for the passage of the flexor 
tendons. 

Some of the principal surgical points relating to the [xilmar 
fascia are as follows : — Its great density renders suppuration 
beneath it a serious matter— the pus burrowing extensively, 
and the subsequent reparative processes causing serious pucker- 
ing and deformity of the tissues of the hand generally. In 
cases of palmar abscess, an opening should he made early 
under anaesthesia ; passing the finger into the cavity, the fascia 
should be freely divided, so that all recesses are quite laid 
open. The position of the superficial arterial arch and digital 
vessels should be remembered.^ After this the hand should 
he placed upon a splint with the fingers extended, and the 
cavity dressed " from the bottom." Passive movement of the 
fingers should be early carried out. " Dupuytren's contrac- 
tion " is a well-known and troublesome contraction of the 
palmar fascia, especially those lateral slips of it which pass to 
the tendon sheaths of the little and ring fingers. The tendons 
are never contracted in this affection, though the thickened 
slips of fascia closely simulate tendons. The contracted bands 
may be subcutaneously divided, or even dissected out entirely. 
Wounds of the deep palmar arch are among the most serious 
and dangerous cases of arterial hsemorrbage. The density of 
the palmar fascia and its various processes partly accounts for 
this, as it is well-nigh impossible to cut down and secure the 
' See page 112. 
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bleeding point. Sarcomatous tumours may grow from this 
fascia ; compound ganglion may be found in connection with 
the synovial sheaths of the tendons beneath it ; lipomata are 
also sometimes found beneath the palmar fascia. 

Sheaths of the Tendons, — You should clearly understand 
that the tendons are surrounded by both fibrous and synovial 
sheaths. In certain positions in the palm and opposite the 
joints of the fingers, the fibrous sheath is more or less incom- 
plete. Pus may therefore burrow out from the sheaths of the 
tendons, or suppurative processes may extend to the synovial 
sheaths themselves from without. The fibrous sheaths are 
most dense and firm opposite the middle of the phalanges. 
The deep flexor and common extensor tendons are inserted 
into the last phalanx. No synovial sheath overlies the last 
phalanx, the pulp of the finger being continuous with the 
fibrous aponeurosis covering the bone. There are two synovial 
sheaths beneath the annular ligament. That surrounding the 
flexor longus pollicis tendon extends from about one inch 
above the annular ligament to the last phalanx of the thumb. 
The large sheath surrounding the tendons of the deep and 
superficial flexors extends from about an inch and a half above 
the annular ligament to the middle of the palm. The sheath 
to the little finger frequently reaches to the last phalanx. 
The synovial sheaths of the three middle digits do not com- 
municate with the synovial sheath at the wrist. They extend 
up the palm only as far as the transverse furrow observed on 
flexing the fingers on the palm. The practical bearing of these 
facts on the surgery of whitlow and ganglion is great, and will 
be again alluded to. 

Joints, Synovial Membranes, Bursx, — Mark out the wrist 
joint by a line drawn with its convexity upwards on the back 
of the wrist, from the middle of the lower end of the radius to 
a corresponding point of the ulna. This joint lies about one 
inch higher than the tip of the styloid process of the radius. 
It is formed by the radius and inter-articular cartilage above ; 
the scaphoid, semi-lunar, and cuneiform bones below. The 
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inferior radio-ulimr joint has a separate synovial membrane, 
sitnate above the inter-aTticulai' cartilage. Disease of this 
articulation may exist, or the lower end of the ulna may be 
removed, without implicating the wrist joint proper. The 
movements permitted in the wrist are flexion and extenBion, 
abduction and adduction. Some eminent authorities are of 
opinion that extension of the wiist is more free than flexion. 
The main bond of union between the radius and ulna inferiorly 
is the inter-articular fibro-cartilage, and in a minor degree 
the anterior and posterior ligaments. These structureB are 
seldom torn, even in bad fractures. The ligaments of the 
metacarpo-carpol joints are dorsal-palmar and interosseous; 
of the metacarpo ■ phalangeal, anterior and two lateral, A 
very important structure, the ttansverao ligament of the meta- 
caipus, binds the heads of the metacarpal bones together. 
The movements permitted in these joints are flexion and 
extension, abduction and adduction. Only flexion and exten- 
sion are permitted in the joints between the phalanges. The 
joint between the metacarpal bone of the thumb and the 
trapezium is capable of movement in every direction. There 
is one synovial membrane between the inter-articular cartilage 
and the lower end of the ulna. There is another between the 
radius and inter-articular cartilage above, and scaphoid, semi- 
lunar, and cuneiform bones below. The metacarpal bone of 
the thumb has a separate synovial sac where it articulates 
with the trapezium ; ao has the pisiform bone where it 
articulates with the cuneiform. The fifth synovial mem- 
brane is extensive. It lies between the two rows of carpal 
bones, sends prolongations between them and also to the bases 
of the four inner metacarpal bones. 

Synovial burste may be produced over any of the knuckles, 
or other bony prominences, in those who expose these parts to 
friction or pressure. Two small burste are found beneath the 
insertiona of the extensor carpi radialis iongior and extensor 
carpi radialis brevioi tendons into the bases of the second 
and third metacarpal bones. There may be also bursa over 
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t!ie sesamoid bones on either aide of tlie metacarpo-phalangoal 
joint of the thumb. 

Arteries. — The superficial palmar arch ia formed by tha 
ulnar artery anastomosing with the superficialis ToltB or 
radialia indicia branch of the radial artery. Draw a curved 
line, with its convexity downwards, from the radial side of the 
pisiform bone, across the palm to a point opposite the inter- 
section of two lines drawn on the palm from the cleft between 
the index and middle fingers vertically, and junction of the 
thumb with its " web " horizontally. Xote especially that the 
arterial arches of the palm are curved — not straight ; it ia 
inaccurate to delineate their course by lines drawn across the 
palm at different levels, as is commonly taught. The main 
branches of the superficial arch are those conununicating to 
the end of the deep arch, and the digital vessels. The digital 
arteries run forwards along the interosseous spaces, and bi- 
furcate at the clefts of the fingers, but the innermost digital 
artery does not bifurcate. These vessels run along the aides 
of the fingers beneath the digital nerves. Tiny twigs of them 
pass through the sheaths of the tendons, and traverse the 
fibrous slips which pass from the sheath to the tendon. These 
little vessels are easily compressed and stretched in the inflam- 
matory exudation of acute whitlow, and thus sloughing of the 
tendon is threatened. 

The deep palmar arch is formed by the radial artery 
anastomosing with the communicating branch of the ulnar. 
It lies an inch nearer the carpus than the superficial arch, 
upon the front of the bases of the metacarpal bones. Its 
course is represented on the palm by a curved line starting 
from a point on the ball of the thumb opposite the base of the 
second metacarpal bone, and terminating on the ulnar side 
opposite the base of the metacarpal of the little finger. Note 
that the deep arch is covered by the palmar fascia, branches 
of the median and ulnar nerves, and flexor tendons of the 
fingers. The principal branches of it are the interosseous and 
perforating. Both arches communicate freely with the carpal 
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arches of the radlitl and ulnar arteries ; and, as these com- 
municate with the interosseous arteries above, there is a direct 
channel by which blood can be brought to the hand after 
ligature of the radial and ulnar arteries at the wrist. The 
vessels of the back of the hand run along the interosseous 
spaces. The first apace receives the dorsal arteries of the 
thumb aiid index finger ; the second, the metacarpal branch 
of the radial artery ; the third and fourth, branches from the 
posterior carpal arch. These communicate freely with the 
interosaeoua palmar twigs. 

Nefvee. — The ulnar nerve passes over the annular ligament 
into the hand to the inuer side of the ulnar artery. The deep 
branch supplies in the hand, collectively speaking, the muscles 
of the little finger, the adductor pollicis and inner head of the 
flexor brevis (jollicis, all the interossei, and the three inner 
lumbricales. The two superficial braHchea supply the palmaris 
brevis, skin of the inner aspect of the palm, the inner side of 
the little, and adjacent sides of the little and ring fingers. 
The dorsal cutaneous branch of the ulnar supplies the same 
digits on the dorsum of the hand, and communicates freely 
with the radial nerve. The median nerve passes under the 
annular ligament into the hand beneath the palmaris longus 
tendon. Collectively speaking, it supplies the following 
muscles, — abductor pollicis and outer head of the flexor 
brevis pollicis, the opponens pollicis, and the outermost 
lurabrical. The digital branches, five in number, supply the 
sides of the thumb, the index and middle fingers, and half the 
ring finger. The digital branches of this nerve supply, by a 
dorsal twig, the skin over the backs of the two last phalanges 
of the two outer finger.^. The radial nerve supplies the same 
digits posteriorly, but does not extend further than the bases 
of the second phalanges. Iji the case of the thumb the radial 
nerve extends down to the end of the dorsal aspect. 

Pradicol Poink. — Dislocations of any of the phalanges are 
troublesome to reduce, that of the first phalanx of the thumb 
oepecially so. The displacement in the latter injury is usually 
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dislocation buckv'ards of the first phalanx on to the meta- 
carpal bone. The displaced head of the metacarpal boue slips 
forwards between the tendons of the short flexor and the 
sesamoid bonea. The neck of the metacarpal bone is tightly- 
girt by these structures, and also by the fibrous tissues round 
the joint. I have never seen much difficulty in reducing this 
dislocation when recent. Anieatbeaia being induced, adduct 
the thumb into the palm, then pull in the axis of the disloca- 
tion, and subsequently extend, so as to sweep the base of the 
phalanx over the head of the metacarpal bone. When this 
fails, subcutaneous tenotomy may be resorted to, or the plan 
of cutting down and with a blunt hook drawing one of the 
flexor tendons over the head of the metacarpal bone. The 
joint may be freely opened and resisting structures divided aa 
they are seen. This must be done with strict care and clean- 
liness, and ia then likely to prove successful. 

Accidental wounds are very common about the wrist and 
liand. Wounds about the wrist may divide the tendomi, 
vessels, and nerves. After tying the vessels, you must accur- 
ately unite the tendons and nerves by cat-gut Butures, This 
tteatment is too often neglected. Wounds of the palm of the 
band, which presumably implicate the deep arch, are treated 
by pressure and elevation as a rule. If complete elevation 
of the limb bo maintained, undue pressure on the palm is 
avoided. You should read the various methods of treatment 
of this accident carefully, as it is difficult to deal with in 
practice. In crushes and such Kke injuries of the hand the 
surgeon should not be too free with the amputating knife ; 
preserve all the tissue possible. If you are in doubt, err on 
the side of preaerving a finger or eapecially part of the thumb. 
Tf possible, preserve two opposing digits, one being the thumb. 
It is perfectly astounding how useful such an apparently 
mutilated limb becomes ultimately. In amputating at the 
metacarpo-phalangeal joint, preser\-e the head of the meta- 
carpal hone. If you remove this you damage the integrity 
of the transverse ligament, and thus seriously weaken the 
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band. If appearances are to be studied, tut away the bone 
from above downwarda obliquely so that the dorsal promin- 
ence only is removed. 

Should it become needful to tie the arteriea above the hand, 
for recurrent hsemorrhage from wound of the palm, choose the 
brachial artery, and not the radial and ulnar. If the radial 
and ulnar arteries are tied, blood is brought through the inter- 
osseous vessels into the carpal arches, and through them to 
the palmar arches. 

It is often useful to clearly understand where to make 
incisions in the hand and wrist in cases of deep abscess and 
cellular inflammation. In these oases the incisions should 
only be made through skin and fascia, a blunt director or the 
linger of the ojierator working a way through the deeper parts. 
The hand may be enormously swollen and puffy. I apply the 
term "boxing glove" hand to these caaes. In the palm, 
incisions should be placed anterior to the lino of the super- 
ficial arch. They should be made over the bones, and not 
over the interosseous spaces. Incisions in the wrist should be 
placed between the flexor carpi radialis and palmaris longus 
tendons, A tube may be readily passed from here to the 
])a!m in cases of abscess beneath the annular ligament. On 
the back of the hand, incisions should be made over the bones 
and not over the interosseous spaces. When an incision is 
made the effused serum mixed with blood rushes out in the 
most alarming manner. There is no cause for alarm to those 
who are forewarned — the bleeding may be allowed to con- 
tinue, and will prove of the greatest local benefit. You can 
check it at any moment by elevating the part and applying 
digital pressure. Incisions in the fingers should be made in 
the middle line, and should open the sheath of the tendon 
opposite the middle of the phalanx. They may also be made 
laterally, especially if there bo a tendency to pointing of 
matter. The sheath of the tendon should not he extensively 
alit up. Incisions or wounds over the ball of the thumb may 
wound the " superficialis vola" branch of the radial artery. 
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The bleeding from this is profuse, and best controlled by 
elevation, with, a compiusa and " spica " bandage over the ball 
of the thumb. True "whitlow" is a suppurative synovitis 
of the synovial sheath of the flexor tendon of the fingers, 
leading to sloughing of the tendon and subsequent con- 
traction of the affected digit. The common cause is a prick 
or punctured wound, some septic matter being wiped off and 
left within the synovial sheath. The worst cases are seen in 
those who prick their fingers deeply with the spines of fish 
or poisoned knives, as cooks and butchers. In the country 
harvesters are very prone to suffer, as they run thorns into 
the fingers in binding up the corn. You will observe that 
I venture to differ from many authorities as to the origin 
of true whitlow. If the suppuration in whitlow extend 
towards the hand, the burrowing pus usually stops at the 
transverse furrow observed on bending the palm; for the 
synovial sheaths do not extend further than this. In the 
thumb the supjraration may extend up the separate sheath of 
the flexor longus poUicis to the neighbourhood of the wrist ; 
and the same may occur in the little finger.' 

The Lymphaiiea of the Upper Extremity. — In the axilla are 
several groups of lymphatic glands. There may be glands in 
the course of the brachial artery, at the bend of the elbow on 
the ulnar or radial arteries, and just above the internal condyle 
of the humerus. The latter gland is constant in occurrence. 
The axillary glands are divided into three groups — the 
pectoral, the sub-scapular glands receiving lymph from the 
skin of the back, and the glands around the axillary vessels, 
A gland may also be found on the costo-coracoid membrane. 
In cases of chancre of the fingers, or epithelioma of the dorsum 
of the hand, the practical surgeon examines the regions above 
indicated for evidences of glandular contamination. 

Poisoned wounds and lymphangitis are very common about 
the hand and forearm. Inflammatory swellings, occurring at 
the bend of the elbow in the arm or asiJln, may arise from 

' See [iBge 110. 
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trivial or even unnoticed leaiona on the fingers itnd hands. In 
caaes of lymphadonoma enormous tumours may form in the 
axilla. These are lobulated, moveable maases, not associated 
with inflammation oi softening, and ocemriug in aniemic 
individnals. 

EffMU of Paralysis of Main Nervex.—Tha nerves of the 
upper limb are peculiarly prone to he divided by accidental 
wounds. They may be pressed upon by the handle of a 
crutch, implicated in the "callus" of a fracture, interfered 
with in their functions by the gi'owtb of an exostosis from 
the ftrst rib, or bones of the upper limb. The musculo-Bpiral 
nerve is peculiarly often implicated. You will require all 
your diagnostic powers to determine the cause of paralysis of 
a main nerve. Kecollect that these nerves come from the 
four lower cervical and first dorsal trunks, and the cause of 
paralysis may be above the claocle, in the cervical spinal cord 
itself, or even due to such a remote cause aa lead-poisoning. 
Thus your search must not be confined to the upper limb 
aloue. Particularly remark that, though a main nerve be 
divided, the skin supplied by it considerably recovers sensation 
in course of time. The cause of this very curious phenomenon 
is probably the communications of the peripheral branches 
with other nerves. 

Suppose now that a lioy falls on a glass-covered wall, and 
sustains a small deep wound above the inner condyle of the 
humerus. This divides the ulnar nerve, and he is brought to 
f«e you nine or twelve months afterwards. There will be a 
wasted appearance of the forearm on its anterior aspect intern- 
ally. This is due to paralysis of the flexor carpi ulnaris 
and inner half of the flexor profundus digitoruni muscles. 
The muscles of the little finger proper will all he wasted, so 
will the adductor poUicis and inner head of the flexor brevis 
pollicis ; abduction, flexion and extension of the thumb are 
not lost. On the back of the hand you ivill be struck with the 
appearance of the metacarpal hones. They all, more especi- 
ally that of the ring finger, stand out };aunt and prominent. 



This is due to wuating of the interossei muscles. The little 
and ring fingers have a peculiar claw-like form, the first 
phalanx heing extended and the second and third flexed. 
This is said to be due to paralyBia of the interosBcous mnacles, 
"When these are in working order, they flex the first phalanx 
and extend the last two. You can obtain a further proof of 
the implication of the interoaseoua muscles, by noting the 
inability of the patient to abduct the ring and index fingers 
from the middle one. Now, test sensation by touching with a 
pencil the dorsal and palmar aspects of the inner side of the 
hand, the little finger, and the inner side of the ring finger. 
Ton will find that sensation is lost or greatly impaired. 
Lastly, there may be " nutritive " lesions of the skin or joints ; 
but these are of pathological import. These symptoms make 
one certain that the ulnar nerve is paralysed. 

Next, let us suppose that a heavy man has long been using 
a crutch, on account of a severe fracture of his leg. The 
musculo - spiral nerve is compressed by the crutch, and its 
functions damaged. There will be wrist-drop from paralysis of 
the extensors of the wrist. The supinators are also paralysed ; 
but the powers of supination of the hand are not lost, for the 
biceps remains in action. The two last phalanges of the 
fingers can be extended by the action of the interossei muscles. 
Sensation is impaired over the lower and outer aspect of the 
arm and dorsal aspect of the upper forearm. The supra- 
acromial twigs from the cervical plexus supply the akin of the 
arm on its upper and outer aspect. The skin ou the inner side 
of the arm is supplied by the intercosto-humeral nerve, and 
though the internal cutaneous branch of the musculo-spiral is 
affected, sensation is not quite lost. 

Sensation is lost also over the radial side of the dorsum of 
the hand and the dorsum of the thumb, with the index, middle, 
and outer side of the ring fingers. Sensation over the back of 
the two last phalanges of the fingers is not lost, since the skin 
here is supplied by the dorsal twig of the median digital 
branch. Owing to the free communication with the ulnar 
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aiid external cutaneous nerves, tlie symptoms of radial uerre 
paralysis usually vary much in completeness. The tricei»3 
and anconeouB muscles may waate, and the power of extengion 
of the forearm be greatly interfered with. 

Should the median nerve he paralysed by a lesion high up, 
groat wasting of the flexor muscles of the forearm and of 
the pronators ensues. The short muscles of the thumb, the 
abductor opponena and outer head of tho short flexor rapidly 
waste, and the function of the outer lumbricales is interfered 
with. Sensation is lost over the palmar aspects of the thumb 
and two outer fingers, with the radial side of the ring finger, 
and over the dorsum of the last phalanges of the two outer 
fingers. A small part of the skin over tlie ball of tho thumb 
is not anffisthetic, for Iiere tiie external cutaneous nerve 
terminates. 

The circumflex nerve is sometimes injured in dislocations 
of the shonldei as it winds round tho surgical neck of the 
humerus. The deltoid muscle wastes rapidly, the arm cannot 
be raised from the side, and dislocation is closely simulated. 
The great tuherosity of the humerus is still the most prominent 
external point about the shoulder, showing that the dislocation 
is simulated, not real. Were the nerve completely divided, 
the skin would be ansesthetic over the lower two-thirds of the 
deltoid, 

milaj injuries, »»« 




CHAPTER VIII. 

Ul'PER EXTREMITY, THE ELBOW AND FOREARM. 

Bony Prominences. — ^Define carefully the extornal and in- 
ternal condyles, the olecranon, and the head of the radius. 
The latter is to be felt during pronation and supination rolling 
beneath the finger below tho external condyle. Trace the 
shafts of the radius and ulna down to the lower extremitiea. 
You wiU see that the tip of the olecranon lies, when the arm is 
straight, in a line drawn across the lower end of the humerus 
through the condyles. The shaft of the ulna is far more 
easily felt than that of the radius, the posterior surfuoe being 
subcutaneous. The bones of the forearm are nearest together 
ia extreme pronation, farthest apart in complete supination. 
A position midway between pronation and supination is 
usually chosen in adjusting fractures of the forearm. The 
lower epiphysis of the liumerua practically consists of two 
portions — the external condyle with the articular surface, and 
the interna! condyle ; these join the shaft about the seven- 
teenth to the eighteenth year. Remember that the upper 
epiphysis of the humerus does not unite witli tlie shaft until 
the twentieth year. The upper epiphysis of the ulna is 
merely the tip of the olecranon, the coronoid process being an 
outgrowth from the shaft. The upper epiphysis of tlie radiua 
consists of the head. These join the shaft about the six- 
teenth year, the radius preceding the ulna. 

Muscles. — Elcx the forearm and feel for the t«ndon of the 
biceps ; this muscle ia a supinator of the forearm as well as a 
flexor. The brachial artery pulsates to the inner side of the 
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tendon. The muaclea arising from the internal condyle are 
the polmaris longus, pronator radii teres, and coiamoa origin 
of the flexor muscles ; those arising from the external condyle 
are the anconeus, supinator brevis, and common origin of the 
estensor carpi radialis brevior, extensor communis digitorum, 
ostenaor minimi digiti, and extensor carpi idnaria. The 
tendon of the triceps can be felt standing out behind ; it ia 
inserted into the posterior and upper part of the olecranon, a 
bursa being interposed. All these muscles arc divided in com- 
plete excision of the elbow. The superficial estensor muscles 
on the back of the forearm are those arising fi'ora the external 
condyle and supra-condyloid ridge ; the deep extensors are 
those arising from the shafts of the radius and ulna, i.e. the 
extensor primi intemodii pollicis and extensor oasis metacarpi 
poilicis on the radial ; the extensor secundi internodii pollicis 
and extensor indicis on the ulnar side. All the extensor 
muscles of the wrist and fingers are supplied by the posterior 
interosseous branch of the musculo- spiral nerve, except the 
extensor carpi radialis longior. All the long flexor muscles of 
the wrist and fingers, with the pronators, are supplied by the 
median nerve, except the flexor carpi nluaris and inner half of 
the flexor propendus digitorum, which are supphed by the 
ulnar. These facts will be found useful when we come to 
consider the effects of accidental wounds of the main nerves. 
The pronator radii teres is inserted into the outer surface of 
the radius about its middle. Tliis is of importance in the 
adjustment of fractures of the forearm. The supinator longus 
is the most superficial muscle on the outer and anterior aspect 
of the forearm. It extends from the external supra-condyloid 
ridge above to the base of the styloid process below, and is 
supplied by the musculo-spiral nerve, Tlie main action of this 
mflscle is to flex the elbow, and secondarily to supinate the hand. 
Vessels. — The brachial artery divides into the radial and 
ulnar arteries opposite the neck of the radius. By extreme 
flexion of the forearm, the circulation through the brachial 
may be temporarily arrested. The ulnar artery is the larger 
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braact, and soon after its origin gives off the interosBeous 
trunk, whicli divides into anterior and posterior divisions. 
In amputation of the forearm, just below the elbow, these 
four arteries usually require ligature. A line drawn from the 
bend of the elbow to the outer side of the jiisifona bone 
marks the course of the ulnar artery ; a line drawn from the 
bend of the elbow along the outer aspect of the foruarm, over 
the inner border of the supinator longus, corresponds with, the 
course of the radial artery. Opposite the styloid process of 
the radius, this vessel winds backwards beneath the extensor 
tendons of the thumb to the back part of the first interosseous 
space : you must recollect this in marking its entire course. 

The anterior interosseous artery lies on the interosaeoua 
membrane. It gives a twig to the median nerve, the comes 
nervi mediani. This little branch may retiuiro ligature after 
amputation. The anterior interosseous artery terminates by 
passing to the hack of the carpus, piercing the interoaseoue 
membrane at the upper bonier of the pronator quadratus. 
The posterior interosseous artery is found between the super- 
ficial and deep layers of extensor muscles. These vessels 
communicate below with the carpal arches, and through them 
with the palmar arches. 

The veins at the bend of the elbow are like the letter M. 
The mediaji vein divides into median cephalic and median 
basilic. The median cephalic vein unites with the radial to 
form the cephaHc vein, the median basilic with the ulnar 
veins to form the basilic. Bleeding is more safely performed 
from the median cephalic vein, since it is distant from ths 
brachial artery, and the external cutaneous nerve pasaea 
behind it. In practice, you choose the most prominent vein, 
and this is often the basilic. This vein is separated at the 
bend of the elbow from the brachial artery by the bidpital 
fascia, and is crossed by the internal cutaneous nerve. 

Nervee. — The skin over the front of the forearm ia supplied 
on the outer side by the musculocutaneous nerve, on the inner 
side by the internal cutaneous nerve. Cutaneous twigs of the 
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median and ulnar nerves pierce the integument just above the 
wriet. Tbe back of the forearm is supplied by branches of 
the muBculo-spiral and external cutaneous eKteinally, and the 
posterior twigs of the internal cutaneous internally. The 
ulnar nerve can be felt in the groove behind the inner condyle ; 
it may readily he divided in this situation in corelesa excision 
of the elbow, or by accidental wounds. In the forearm it 
lies along the inner side of the ulnar artery. The median 
nerve is marked hy a line drawn front the inner side of the 
biceps tendon to the front of the wrist just to the ulnar side 
of the palmaria longua tendon. The musculo-spiral nerve 
divides into radial and posterior interosseous to the outer 
side of the biceps tendon. The radial nerve lies on the 
oater side of the radial artery for its upper two-thirds, and then 
pierces the fascia about three and a-haif inches above the 
wrist, winding backwards beneath the supinator longus 
muscle. The posterior interosseous nerve winds to the hack 
of the forearm through the fibres of the supinator brevia, 
supplying this muaole and all the extensors of the wrist. 

Elbote-joint. — The movements permitted in the elbow-joint 
proper are ilexion and extension only. Pronation and supina- 
tion are performed in the radio-ulnar joints. After excision, 
these latter movements are to a great extent lost ; but flexion 
may be more free since the coronoid process of the ulnar is 
removed. The coronoid process ia an outgrowth from the 
shaft, and not a separate epiphysis. It is of small size in 
children, and hence dislocation backwards of the elbow is a 
common accident in early life. Should the elbow anchylose 
from disease, the Hexed position is the most useful. There 
is only one synovial membrane in the elliow, the synovial 
membrane of the superior radio-ulnar joint being an extension 
of it. In disease of this joint the elbow is therefore implicated. 
In cases of synovitis of the elbow, the bidging ia felt and seen 
on either side of the triceps tendon and over the radio-ulnar 
joint. The bursa over the olecranon is often inflamed, and ia 
the most common cause of cellulitis of the forearm. TtiKc*, 
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ara three bursal sacs about the elbow — the olecrauon bursa, 
the bursa, beneath the triceps, and the bursa betireen the 
bicepH tendon and the tuberosity of the radius. None of 
these communicate with the joint. 

Practical Oonsiderationit.- — Fractures and dislocations about 
the elbow-joint are most difficult to diagnose and treat, and 
their full description belongH to Byatematlc treatises on fractures. 
Yon may !iave seen these rules uBofully applied in our out- 
patient practice : — 1, Comjiate the sound side with the injured. 
2. tiraap each condyle, and ascertain whether it is moveable 
on the shaft. 3. Define the head of the radius, and ascertain 
that it revolves in its proper position, i. See that the ole- 
cranon moves in the coronoid fossa as on the other aide. 5. 
Ascertain that the joint is not the seat of previous iiyury 
or disease. Separation of the lower epiphysis is often partly 
a fracture. Any fracture running across the lower end of the 
humerus in early life, is apt to injure the epiphysial line, anil 
may be followed by arrest of growth. Many rules are given 
for the diagnosis of these injuries, Most of them are not 
applicable in practice because of the extensive swelling. A 
careful examination under amestheties, comparing the sound 
with the injured limb, will do more to guide you than the 
recollection of any theoretical rules. 

It has been already explained that backward dislocation of 
the elbow is a common accident of early life. This injury- 
may be mistaken for a fracture or separation of the epiphysis, 
for in both there is a projection backwards. In the fracture 
or epiphysial injury, when you draw upon the forearm, the 
parts are restored to position, but a crepitus is elicited, and the 
displacement will recur. In dislocation, the bones "go in" 
with a snap and remain in place. Further, in fractures, the 
condyles are moveable on one another, or the shaft of the 
huraonis, and follow the movements of the lower fragment. 
Fracture of the olecrauon, if complete, opens the elbow-joint. 
The union is generally fibrous. The usual plan of treatment 
is to place the limb nearly straight uixiu a long anterior splint. 
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and ai)proxiraato the fragments by etrapping. This plau Ikaa 
disadvantages, and some surgeone now treat this fracture in 
the semi-flexed jKiaitioii. 

The head of the radius is held in position mainly by the 
orbicular ligament. It may be displaced forwanJB or back- 
wards; the absence of the head of the bone in ils proper place 
is the most important sign of the injury. Fractures of the 
radius are the most common friicturea of the upper extremity. 
The bones being nearer the ]M>sterior than the anterior surface 
of the lirah, fracture can be best detected from that aspect 
When the fracture of the radius is above the insertion of the 
pronator radii teres, the upper fragment may be supinated by 
the biceps and the lower pronated by the pronators. If the 
hone unites in this position, pronation and supination will be 
much impaired. In such a fracture, moidd a back angular 
splint of leather or gutta-percha to the arm and forearm, so 
that the hand is completely supinated, placing also a well- 
fitting padded splint in front. In fractures of the aliaft of the 
radius in the middle of the forearm, or of both hones, attend 
to the following points: — 1. Use broad, well-padded splints, 
to reach from the elbow to the fingers, and apply the back 
splint first, 2. Be careful that the anterior splint does not 
preSB uixin the veins at the bend of the elbow, 3. The 
elbow should be flexed, and the limb mid-way between pro- 
nation and supination. You cannot be too careful to move 
the fingers constantly, and to keep a careful watch for cedema 
and swelling under tlie splints. I have several times seen 
sloughing of the akin, and once extensive gangrene of the 
parts, from neglect of these precautions, 

Suppose you had to remove a deeply-seated fatty tumour 
from the space at the bend of the elbow. An appropriate 
incision would 1« made down to the tumour, and you woiild 
turn aside the skin and fascia with the external and internal 
cutaneous nerves and superficial veins. To the inner side 
would lie the pronator radii teres, to the outer side the 
supinator longus, beneath the tumour would be the supinator 
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brevia and brachialia antiuiia. The bicopa tendon would be 
seen in the middle line, and just internal to it the brachial 
artery ; etjll more internal one would expect to find the median 
nerve emerging between the two heads of the pronator radii 
teres. External to the bicepa tendon the miisculo-spjral nerve 
would he found dividing into radial and posterior interosseous 
branches ou the front of the eopinator brevis muscle. The 
posterior interosseous nerve would be seen piercing the 
supinator brevis. 

A man is stabbed in the middle of the forearm down to the 
interosseous membrane. The knife, after dividing the supers 
ficial structures, would pass through the flexor suhlimie and 
flexor prof undua digitorum muscles, and may wound the flexor 
longuapolliciBjtheanteriorinteroBseonsartery and median nerve. 

Excision of the elbow can be performed in several ways. 
In the usual operation, a vertical incision, three inches in 
length, is carried down to the bone posteriorly, a little to the 
inner aide of the median line. The soft parts are " peeled," 
from the internal condyle,^ the knife being kept very close to 
the bono. The same process is repeated on the other aide of 
the joint. The bones being now bared, the olecranon is cut 
through with sharp pliers, and this enables you to force the 
ends of the radius and ulna out of the wound ; all the articular 
surface of these bones is now removed with a flue flat saw. 
The humerus is next protruded and the articular surface sawn 
away. All " pulpy " membrane is next most carefully re- 
moved with scissors and forceps. Small anastomotic arteries 
are tied, a drainage tube inserted, and the wound united. 
Some surgeons keep the arm on a bent splint during repMr, 
others leave it ahnost straight. The great essential, however, 
is early passive movement, which should bo commenced so 
soon as ever the wound has healed. Especial care should be 
taken in dealing with the triceps and anconeus, if these be 
" peeled " away from the bone they soon form new attach- 
ments. In sawing through the lower end of the humerus. 
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the epiphysial line should be if possible preserved, unless the 
patient should have reached the age of sixteen years, when 
growth is to a great extent complete. 

One of the best amputations of the arm is by the circular 
method. One of the best amputations at the elbow is by the 
long anterior and short posterior flaps. In amputating the 
forearm, one of the best operations is to fashion skin flaps 
and divide the muscles by two circular sweeps. Eemember 
that in cutting " skin flaps " you take up fat fascia and sub- 
cutaneous tissue, exposing the muscles and keeping the edge 
of the knife towards them, and not towards the skin. Super- 
ficial muscles usually retract more than deep muscles which 
are attached to the bones beneath. This is why it is better to 
divide the muscles in the fleshy part of a limb in two sweeps 
instead of one. 




UPPER EXTREMITY, THE REGION OF 
SHOULDER AXD ARM. 



lionij Proiniiwiiixx. — The bony points you must clearly and 
definitely define in the neighhourhood of the shoulder are, 
anteriorly, the acromial end of the clavicle ; posteriorly, the 
acromion ; externally, the great tuherosity of the humerus. 
Looking at the subject from in front-, you detect a slight 
hollow beneath the outer third of the clavicle between the 
pectoralis major and the deltoid musdes. Press the finger 
downwards and outwards into this concavity, and you feel the 
coracoid process. Draw a chalk line from the coraeoid to the 
acromion process, and you mark out the position of the coraco- 
acromial ligament. A knife entered straight under this, mid- 
way between the coracoid and acromion, will pass into the 
shoulder-joint. Especially note that the great tuberosity of 
the humerus ia the most exte.rnal prominence about the 
shoulder. Take a rule and lay it along the outer side of the 
arm, aud you will find that it dues not touch tlie end of the 
acromion. If the tuberosity of the humerus he displaced 
inwards, it does so. Consequently, undue prominence of the 
acromion, and a hnllow beneath it caused by the disappearance 
of the prominence of the greater tuberosity, are indubitable 
signs of dislocation.' Kow abduct the arm, and jiress deep); 
in the outer wall of the axilla. Tou can feel the round head 

1 1 believe thnt atteulioii wok flmt forcibly Jmwn to the surgical iniport- 
unoB of observing the [lositii 
Profeaaor Huni|iliry. 
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of the humerus jind the lower edge ol the glenoid cavity. You 
can also feel the shaft of the humerus with tolerable diatiuct- 
nesB, Examine the outlines of the elavicle. Feet the deltoid 
tubercle at the middle part of the anterior border of the acromial 
end, and do not confound it with a bony growth. Feel the 
attachments of the deltoid and trapezius exteriicilly. N^ote the 
attachmeiita of the stetno-cleido-mastoid and pectoralis major. 
The suhclavius musde is heneath the fascia, and does not cause 
a prominence on the surface of the thorax. If a man were 
pitched heavily on his shoulder, he would most likely break 
his clavicle at the junction of the outer and middle thirds. 
Here the shaft is most curved and slender. This bone is more 
often broken than any other. The fracture in the young is 
often of the " green-stick " variety, and is rarely compound 
unless done by direct violence. In the latter case, the serious 
complications of tear or wound of the Bubclavian vein or 
pleura are possibilities. The usual displacement is confined 
to the outer fragment, the inner heiug fixed hy the rhomboid 
ligament. The outer fragment is displaced downwards by the 
weight of the arm, and inwards by the pectorals, latissimus 
dorai, trapezius, and rhomboids. The shoulder is also pointed 
forwurdfl, and the inner end of the outer fragment backwards. 
Numerous are the devices and apparatus designed for this 
fracture, and the subject is one for which I must refer you to 
appropriate treatises. Unless you can keep the patient in bed 
on his back, or on a sofa, a Uirge amount of callus will form 
about the fracture, and you will get permanent shortening. 
The clavicle may also be broken externally between the conoid 
and trapezoid ligaments ; here little displacement occurs. The 
bone may also he broken internally close to the sternal end, and 
then the case is apt to he mistaken for a dislocation. Space 
will not permit me to deal further with this subject, than to 
caution you against overlooking 3 fracture of the clavicle of 
the "green-stick " variety in a fat infant or chQd. When a 
child cries without proper reason on being handled or lifted, 
it may be rickety, or suffering from a fractoied clavicle, often 
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■it IB the Bubjoct of Iwth afioctions. The clavicle is developed 
Tery early, and Ihe sternal epiphysis joins the shaft at alxmt 
twenty-lifth year. Separation of this epiphysis from 
accident is one of the rarities of suigery. 

Mugdea. — Map out the deltoid by drawing a figure the shape 
of a fan. The apex will correspond to the outer side of the 
shaft of the hutneniH about the middle, the base to a line 
running along the whole length of tlie spine and acromion 
process of the iu^pula, and outer third of the aeromial end of 
the clavicle. In the inter\'iil between this mnaele and the 
pect«iali8 major, a blue line will note the course of the 
cephalic vein, which pierces the coato-coracoid membrane to 
join the axillary vein. The outline of the infra-^pinatas 
inuecle is wen behind, and can he easily mapped oat. The 
aupra-spinatiiB is covered by the trapezius. On raising the 
arm from the side, you may define the outlines of the 
sub-Bcapularis. Tlie latissimus dorsi and teres major muscles 
ore felt in the posterior fold of the axilliu Keeping the ami 
raised, you will see, in a muscular subject, the digitations of 
the serratus magnus. The sixth interspace usually lies between 
the first two visible digitations of the muscle. This muscle 
arises on the thorax from the eight upper ribs, and is inserted 
into the. whole length of the inner aspect of the vertebral 
border of the scapula. Continuing the investigation of the 
muscles of the arm, you can readily delineate the biceps, and 
can fee! the coraeo-brachialis on its inner side. Behind yon 
can feel the triceps muscle. The external origin is above, the 
internal below, and between them is the musculo-apiral groove. 
Pay especial attention to this latter point. To delineate the 
outline of the brachialis anticos, attend to the following points. 
Above, the origin of the muscle embraces the deltoid by two 
processes quite hnlf-way up the front of the humerus on either 
side ; it extends to the supra-con dyloid ridges, being in relation 
externally with the fleshy mass formed by the supinator longns 
and extensor carpi ladialis longior muscles. Feel these and 
accurately define their position. If you were to cut deeply 
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betweea these muscles and the brachialia anticus, jou would 
find the muaculo-apiral nerve. The insertion of the hrachialia 
antieuB is into the front of the coronoid process just below . 
the elbow. 

Ftwci*.— The coato-coracoid membrane is continuous with 
the cervical fascia above, and is attached to the clavicle 
ensheathing the subclavius muscle. Internally, it is attached 
to the sternum and cartilage of the first ril) ; externally, it 
blends with the sheath of the axillary veaaels. 

Deeply-seated ahsceas in the neck may point in the axilla, J 
and axillary abscess burrow upwards towards the root of the \ 
neck, the pus working havoc in the tissues of the axilla, and f 
fluctuation being concealed by the dense aponeuroses. 

The axillary fascia is thus arranged. A strong dense layer 
passes across the axilla. This is joined above by the fascia j 
which encloses the pectoralis minor, and thus the axillary J 
fascia being drawn up, the arm-pit is rendered 
Behind, the axillary fascia blends with the sheath of the J 
latissimus dorsi and teres miyor muscles. Externally, it i 
continuous with the aheath of the vessela, and with the deep 
fascia of the arm. The density of this fascia prevents pua 
from "pointing" in the axilla in cases of deep suppuration. 
When feeling for enlarged glands in the axilla, bring the arm j 
to the side that this fascia may be relaxed. 

The deep fascia of the arm covers the muscles, and is 1 
attached to the condyles of the humerus, the olecranon, and [ 
coronoid process. Very dense and strong lamina are attached I 
to the Bupra-condylar ridges. The external extends as high 
as the deltoid, it is pierced by the museulo-spiral nerve and 
tiuperior profunda artery. The internal is attached as high 
as the coraco-brachialis, and is pierced by the ulnar nerve, 
■ inferior profunda and anastomotica magna arteries. 

Ouianeoug Nerves. — The cutaneous nerves of the shoulder, 
axilla, and arm are distributed as follows : — From above pass the 
aupra-clavicular and supra-acromial branches of the third and 
fourth cervical nerves. These pierce the fascia above the 
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clavicle, and supply the skin of the shoulder aa far as the acromion 
behind, find the integument over the deltoid in front as far as 
the middle of the ami. Sensation is therefore maintained over 
these parts in fr<icture of the spine at the root of the neck. 
The eutaueoua twigs of the circiunflex nerve have heen already 
alluded to.^ The internal cutaneous nerve pierces the fascia 
with the basilic vein about the middle of the arm on its inner 
aspect. The uer\e of WriBbeig pierces the fascia about the 
middle of the arm to the inner side of the vesselfi. The 
intercosto-humcral nerve, after joining witli the nerve of 
Wrisberg, sends off twigs which pierce the fascia near the 
back wall of the axilla, and supply the upper and inner aspect 
of the arm. The external cutaneous nerve pierces the fascia 
about an inch above the elboiv on the outer aide of the biceps 
tendon. There are three cutaneous twigs from the musculo- 
spiral. One supplies the inner and posterior aspect of the 
arm. Another pierces the fascia near the outer head of the 
triceps, and accompanies the cephalic vein. The third piereea 
the fascia near the insertion of the deltoid, and supplies the 
back of the arm and forearm nearly to the wrist. These 
cutaneous nerves communicate so freely, that paralysis of any 
one of them does not entirely abolish t^ensation in the skin 
supplied hy it. 

Fesae/s.— Draw a line in chalk from the junction of the 
middle and inner thirds of the clavicle to the lower part of 
the anterior axillary fold, just where the coraco-braehialis 
begins to he prominent ; this marks the coui'se of the axil- 
lary artery. Draw another line in blue chalk close along the 
inner border of the preceding ; this marks the axillary vein. 
The brachial plexus lies to the outer side of the first part of 
the artery. The three cords of the brachial plexus surround 
the second part of the artery. One cord is to the outer eido, 
one to the inner, and the other posterior. The third part of 
the artery has the terminal branches of the brachial plexus 
thus arranged. Outside lie the median and musculo-cutane- 
1 CliaptarVlL, page 119. 
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oua nerves ; inside, the ulnar, internal cutaneous, and lesser 
internal cutaneous ; behind, the muaculo-apiral and circumflex 
nerves. Particularly note that the third part of the artery is 
covered merely by skin and fascia ; it may be compressed 1 
agfiinst the upper end of the humerus. The first part of 
iirtery can also be compressed f^aimst the first rib in the infra- 
clavicular fossa, hut only with difficulty. The branches of 
the first part of the artery are the superior and acromial 
thoracic ; of the second, the long and alar thoracic ; of the I 
thinl, the sulj-scapiUar, the anterior and posterior circumflex. 
Draw a line from the upper end of the outer wall of the I 
axilla, along thn axillary border of the scapula to its lower i 
end, and yon indicate the course of the important sub-scapular i 
jirtery. The arteries alwut the scapula are as follows :- 
the sub-scapular fossa, the sub-scapular, supra-scapular, and I 
pijsterior^capular arteries; in the supra-apjnous fossa, the I 
supra-scapular and posterior-scapular arteries ; ia the infra- 
epinoua fossa, the posterior - scapular, dorsalis Hcapulee, and I 
snpra-Bcapular arteries. The three main vessels that fumosh I 
blood to a tumour of the scapula are the sub-scapular, the 
supra-scapular, and iiostetior-acapnlar arteries. 

Draw a lim^ from the axilla a little nearer its anterior than { 
its posterior wall, opposite the lower border of the teres mtyoi 
to a point opposite the neck of the radius in front of the I 
elbow. Tliis is the course of the brachial artery. The vessel 
lies along the inner margin of the biceps and coraco-brachialia | 
muscles, is accompanied by venie comites, and has the n 
nerves in relation with it. The median nerve crosses the | 
artery obliquely from without inwards ; the ulnar nerve 
to its inner side ; and so does the internal cutaneous. The I 
mnsculo-spiral nerve ia behind it in the upper third. Occa- 
sional muscular slips cross the artery from the latissimuB 
diirei, and from the pronator radii teres muscles. The last- 
named muscle, it will be remembered, has rarely a third origin, 
which arises from the supra-condyloid process, a hook-like . 
bony prominence aboi'e the internal condyle, beneath which, J 
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In 111" unt, JUM Ihu madian noive and the obur mitery. llvr 
■Ujiurlur profiinda iimnch accompanies the mnecBlo - ^inl 
UKIYH ill til" inUHRiilci-spirul groove. The basilic vein poeieM 
lIlD tMfAik uliuut the middle of the arm. In its coone it 
llrw iivur llio urtiiry Iwtweon the layers of superficial iasa*. 
It.oiiiniiilinr thl> wliun cutting down upon the brachial viery. 
'I'liH ii(i|jhulic vt'in couraeB up the outer aspect of the uto, 
jiiiitiinfi l)i<Lw»mi llic pwtoralis mt^or and deltoid to pierce the 
iMHiliiixjiitduld ini'iiilimnc, 

^nin NanvH. — I'^pocially loarn to map out the course of 
till* iiiiinmilii-iiplral norvn. IJogin your chalk mark behind th« 
tlilnl |mrt iif tliK iixllkry artery, and cany it backwurds toancl 
till' liiitiini'iiN III u Hloping doivuward course just below the 
ilidtiilil IliNi'rtloii, liittwomi tlio two heads of the triceps muscle. 
Till' lino oliiiiikl cc1ml^ to thu front about three and a-half 
llinliiin niHiVil lliK Kxtdru'il condyle; from here to the outer 
mIiIii i>r llii> iilliijw itH coumo in straight, lying between Qte 
Ithtnlilidlit niitimi* lUid tliu Hii[iinator longus. The nervQ 
■ llvlij'» liil'i mdliil nnd itoHterior inturossoous. You cao 
Miiiintlliiua fcinl tliii iiUKiiulo-Bpirnl nerve by pressing deeply at 
lliu liHiili iif tlii> anil, Thu niDdiiin uorve crosses the brachial 
ni'linry frmii wltlnuit inwardM iibout its centre, and passes into 
bliii fiifoiinii iHitworTi till' two hoiida of the pronator radii teres 
Mllimilii. Thn ulimi' in'rvu Hum along thu iiinar side of the 
rtflPty nil til" way down; it is some distance from it below, 
uiiit pltimm lliii Inturnnl si>[)tuui just above the elbow, to 
||i<ti ill liliii llintk uf thu inturnal condyle. The supra-scapulaF 
liurv" imiMnN liiiiimtli tlm transverse Ugumout of the scapular 
liuliili, 

fHumMur-JuM. — 'I'liu muscles abovo the shoulder are the 
*lllim*|>lliatuit niid dtiltoid. ExteriuUly are the tendons of 
tliK liiFmi>|iiiinliia ami Uiros minor; internally, the siib-scapu- 
larix In iitliii'lii'd to the lewer tuberosity. Below is the scapnl&r 
llowd uf till) lriuiii», Note tliiit, by rotating the boue forcibly 
iiiitwuMlM mill inwards, tlm tendons of the muscles attached to 
llin liilirriHiltiiHi nm rospeotively branght into prominence, and 
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can be readily divided in excision of the joint. The long 
tendon of the biceps traverses the joint, and prolongations of 
synovial membrane pasa along it. Beneath the sub-acapulnris 
and mfra-apinfttu8 there lie burase of variable size, usually 
eommunicatiug ivith the joint. The lai^e bursa under the 
deltoid is often multilocular, and doea not communicate with 
the joint. Any of these bursie may form cystic swellings of 
great size, eapeciaUy in "chronic arthritis "of the shoulder. 
The capsular ligament is loose and lax. It is strengthened 
above by the coraco-humeral ligament. The long tendon of 
the biceps and the coraco-huraeral ligament prevent upwards 
displacement of the head of the humerus. There is one 
synovial membrane in the joint which communicates with 
bursal sacs, as above mentioned. Kcniember that the humenia 
moves upon the scapula in every direction ; this is of import- 
ance to those who practise " massage " and movements of this 
joint after too prolonged rest. In dislocation, the head of the 
bone tears through the capsule inferiorly as a rule. The upper 
epiphysis of the humerus consists of the head and tuberosities, 
which unite into one piece about the fifth, and joui the shaft 
about the twentieth year. In separation of the epiphysis, 
therefore, the great tuberosity belongs to the upper fragment, 
and maintains its position with regard to the acromion. The 
line of separation is, however, higher than the surgical neck. 
The common fracture of the humerus, in the vicinity of the 
shoulder, is through the surgical neck, about an inch below 
the tuberosities. Fracture of the anatomical neck is more 
often talked of than seen. 

Aeromio-elavitiular Joint. — There are usually two synovial 
membranes in this articulation. The clavicle may be poi'tially 
or entirely dislocated upwards on the acromion. It can hardly 
be displaced downwards, on account of the direction of the 
articular surface of the adjacent hones. Examine this care- 
fully in the articulated skeleton. The outer end of the clavicle 
may be unduly large, and then, after a lilow or sprain, the 
dii^nosis of dislocation is erroneously arrived at. When this 
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joint is displaced, with the clavicle riding upon the acromion, 
I know of no apparatus that will keep the parts in position 
sufficiently to maintain permanent reduction. Read this sub- 
ject in your text-books, and you will see that the same diffi- 
culty probably occurs to the mind of your surgical author. 

Practical Considerations, — In dislocations of the shoulder, 
the leading symptom is the flattening beneath the acromion, 
caused by the absence of the great tuberosity from its most 
prominent position. Fracture of the anatomical neck of the 
humerus, with displacement, is among the rarities of surgery ; 
but, when it occurs, it is most difficult to accurately diagnose 
it. In disease of the shoulder, with caries, the pus usually 
burrows beneath the muscles round the joint, getting into the 
burssB or coursing along the mUscles, and pointing at some 
distance from the joint. Thus, the abscess may point in the 
middle of the arm, in the venter of the scapular, or the infra- 
spinous fossa. A discharging sinus in these positions is 
exceedingly likely to be mistaken for necrosis of the scapula 
or shaft of the humerus. Bursal swellings also may form at 
some distance from the joint, and these may be of large size. 
Examine the shoulder-joint carefully in all these conditions 
for disease of the articulation. In excision of the shoulder, 
the knife enters beneath the coraco-acromial ligament, and is 
carried down the shaft through the anterior fibres of the 
deltoid for three and a-half inches. This incision should 
avoid the cephalic vein, and reach the bone; the anterior 
circumflex artery will be divided, and bleeds furiously. In 
reducing a dislocation of the shoulder by means of a " clove- 
hitch " round the humerus above the condyles, remember that 
you draw upon the biceps and triceps also, and thus drag 
down the scapula and defeat your own object. The heel in 
the axilla, or a counter-extending band fixed behind the head 
of the patient, obviates this to some extent. 

When the deltoid muscle is paralysed from such conditions 
as chronic rheumatic arthritis of the shoulder, long fixation of 
the joint, injuries to the circumflex nerve, or severe contusions. 
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diBlocation oi the humerus ia closoly simulated ; there ia 
flattening beneath the acromion, but the tuberosity of the 
humeruH still letaiss its normal position. 

In amputating through the arm, divide the- muscles in two 
sweeps, since the brachialis anticus, being fixed to the bone, 
retracts less than the biceps and parts of the triceps. In 
amputating at the shoulder, have a skilled person to control 
the subclavian artery ; after cutting the large deltoid flap and 
disarticulating, grasp the axillary vessels between your finger 
and thumb before dividing them. 

To make an incision into the axilla, for the removal of a 
tumour or the ox>ening of nti abscess, cut along the inner wall 
of the space parallel to the long thoracic artery, and commence 
the incision at the apex. If you cut outwards you wound the 
axillary vein ; if you out posteriorly yon may divide the sub- 
scapular a t y The 1 y 'n is merely covered by 
skin and fa a an 1 h n ng d with blood, it comes into 
sight mu h oon tha y xp t It too often pricked or 
opened by th h a kn f n t ously in the axilla. 

This vessel ble d f ly f m b th nd when divided, for its 
sheath is adh nt t th fas a wl hi Ids the vessel open. 
In making, n upc th 1 m u f acute periostitis or 

necrosis, 1 t th la k f th arm b 1 w the rausoulo-spiral 
groove. Th uln n n ay h d d d by accident in any 
part of its course, and any of the divisions of the brachial plexus 
may he injured in the neck by severe blows, or wrenches of the 
shoulder, or pressed upon by exostoses from the first rib or 
vertebra. The symptoms are, then, often very puzzling unless 
you know well the distribution of the nerves. Note especially 
that shooting pain down the inner side of the arm is a frequent 
sign of thoracic aneurism Lir growth, on account of the connec- 
tion of the nerve of Wrisbefg with the second intercostal 
nerve. The brachial artery can be commanded in the arm by 
pressing it against the humerus from within outwards. If you 
cut down upon it in the middle third of the arm, you must 
avoid the basilic vein, and you will find the vessel with veins 
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on either side of it, and the median nerve crossing it from with- 
out inwards. The obiar nerve lies to the inner side. If the third 
part of the axillary or upper part of the brachial be tied^ the 
circulation is carried on through ascending branches of the 
superior profunda anastomosing with the circumflex arteries. 
If the brachial be tied in the middle of the arm, the superior 
profunda anastomoses below with recurrent branches of the 
radial, ulnar, and posterior interosseous arteries. 
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Bimy Prominences. — The external lualieolua is placed on B 
lower level t.Tmn the internal, aud in a line posterior to it. 
Therefore, in Syme'a amputation through the ankle, the 
incision should run from the point of the external malleolus 
to a point below and behind the internal. The head of the 
aatragaluB can bo felt in front of the ankle between the malleoli 
when the foot is well extended ; often a bursa lies over it. It 
lies much nearer the ankle-joint than is generally supposed. 
In front of the head of the astn^alus is situated the scapboid. 
The tuberosity of this bone projects on the inner side of the 
foot. Immediately in front of the scaphoid lies the internal 
cuneiform bone, and next in order, the base of the metatarsal 
bone of the great toe. Continuing your examination along 
the inner side of the toe, you define the head of the meta- 
tarsal botie, and the sesamoiil bones on either side of it. By 
deep pressure on the outer side of the os calcis, the peroneal 
tubercle can be detected ; in front of it is the cuboid bone, 
and still more forvpard the base of the fifth metacarpal bone. 
About an inch below the mtHmal malleolus you can feel the 
projection of the "sustantamlum tidi." The lower epiphyses 
of the tibia and fibula unite to the shaft about the twentieth 
year. The inner suifaco of the tibia is practically sub- 
cutaneous, and fracture can be detected here with general 
certainty. The narrowest part of the tibia ia at the junction 
of the middle and lower thirds. Here fracture usually takes 
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pliice. Both bones of the leg are moii; usually broken than 
cither singly. The lower fragments nsually project upwards 
and backwards j the upper fragment of the tibia makes a 
sharp projection forwards and inwards, often coming througlj 
the skin. When the fibula is broken in ita shaft, the tibin 
forms a sufficient splint. " Potts' fracture " is a fracture of 
the fi-bula about three inches above the malleolus. The 
internal litteral ligament of the ankle ia torn, or the end of 
the malleolus broken off. The ankle is dislocated outwards, and 
the foot forcibly everted. This accident is difficult to deal 
with in practice, and you must study it carefully because of its 
frequency. In " setting" a fracture of the leg, attend to the 
following points. Make an assistant well flex the leg on the 
thigh, to relax the calf muscles. Manipulate the parts into 
as good position as possible. See that the foot is at right 
angles to the leg, and that the great toe, patella, and anterior- 
superior iliac spine are in the same line, so that no undae 
rotation of the fragments ia possible. Do not bandage over 
the immediate seat of fracture. Should there be much 
tendency to displacement, place the leg in a swinging cradle, 
and keep the knee well bent. 

Tendons and Munrles. — Extend the foot upon the leg, and 
the tendons in front of the ankle start into relief. Observii^ 
them from within outvpards, you can feel and see the tibialis 
anticus tendon ; traced into the foot, this structure is attached 
to the internal cuneiform bone, and base of the metatarsal 
bone of the great toe. Tlie extensor proprius pollicia next 
claims attention. It passes to the terminal phalanx of the 
great toe. The extensor communis digitoruni can be seen and 
felt with the peroneus tertius. The latter passes to the base 
of the fifth metatarsal. Behind the fibula lie the peroneuB 
longus and brevis tendons, the peroneus longus being anterior. 
The peroneus brevis passes to the fifth metatarsal bone j tho 
peroneus longus passes behind it to the base of the metatarsal 
of the great toe, crossing the sole obliquely from without 
inwards through the cuboid groove. By everting the foot. 
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tha tendon of the tibialis posticus can be felt, doae to the 
inner border of the tibia, which is the guide to it. In an 
infant the inner border of the tibia is nearly midway between 
the front and back of the leg. Tracing the poaterior tibial 
tendon into the foot, its main insertion wonld be found at the 
tuberosity of the scaphoid. Here it is somewhat espanded, 
and aupporta upon it the head of the astrngaluB. Proceeding 
externally, the next tendon is that of the flexor loiigus 
iligitorum, and iu a groove behind the tibia close to the 
tibio-fibular articulation ia the tendon of the flexor longite 
pollicis. The tendo Achillis is inserted into the lower part 
of the caicaneum, and a bursa ia found beneath it above its 
insertion. The plantaria tendon lies to its inner side. Syno- 
vial sheaths invest each of these tendons. That of the 
posterior tihial tendon is particularly distinct, and in close 
relationship with the ankle. The peroneal tendons have a 
single synovial sheath, wliich is prolonged along both of them, 
above and below the peroneal tubercle. Any of these tendons 
may be displaced by violence, especially the peroneua longus. 
Tenotomy of the Achillis tendon ia best performed one inch 
above its insertion at its narrowest part ; the posterior tibial 
tendon may be divided two inches above the inner malleolus, 
80 as to avoid its synovial sheath. The tibiahs anticus is 
tenotomised below the anterior annular ligament, the knife 
being introduced from the outer towarila the inner aide, away 
from the artery. Make the subject extend the toea forcibly, 
and the origin of the extensor brevis digitorum shows itself 
just in front of the ankle on the outer aspect of the foot. I 
have frequently heard students pronounce the swelling thus 
revealed to be a bursa or chronic abscess. 

The muscles of the iirat layer of the sole are the abductor 
Itollicis, flexor brevis digitorum, and abductor minimi digitj. 
The second layer are the flexor acceasorius and lumbricales, 
with the flexor longus digitorum and flexor longus pollicis. 
The third layer are the short and deep muscles taking origin 
from the anterior bones of the foot. They are the flexor 
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brevis polliois, flexor brevis iiiiuimi digiti, abductor pollicia, 
and tranarersus pedic. The fourth Iftyer is formed by the 
three plantar interossei. In the various amputations of the 
foot, if you know the joints through which the knife pasees 
and the general arrangement of tha muscles, it will prove a 
great help to your memory in mentioning the atructures 
necessarily divided. 

The muscles on the front of the leg are the tibialis anticus, 
extensor propriua pollicis, extensor longus digitorum, and 
peroneus tertius, with the peroneus longus and brevia exter- 
nally. The superficial muscles on the back of the leg are tte 
gastrocnemius soleua and plantaris. The deep calf muscles 
are the popliteus above, the flexor longus pollicis on the outer 
side, the flexor longus digitorum on the inner, the tibialis 
posticus between them. All these muscles, with the exception 
of the popliteuB, would be divided in an amputation of the 
middle of the leg. 

Plantar Faseia. — This strong, dense membrane closely re- 
sembles the fascia in the pilm, being narrow at its origin 
from the inner tubercle of the os calcis, and broader towards 
the toes. It splits up into five slips opposite the heads of the 
metatarsal bones. These slips blend with the sheaths of the 
tendons at the side of the toes. In the intervals the lumbri- 
cales and digital vessels show, being covered over by a thin 
membrane prolonged from the fascial divisions. Other pro- 
longations pass to the deep transverse ligament of the meta- 
tarsus, and to the superficial transverse ligament found in the 
"webs" of the toes. The central portion of the fascia covers 
in the flexor brevis digitorum muscle. Septa pass into the 
sole separating this muscle, from the abductor pollicia on the 
inner side and the abductor minimi digiti on the outer. 
These two miiscles are covered by the lateral portions of the 
fascia, which extend from the os calcis behind to the meta- 
tarsals in front. The outer portion ia the strongest. These 
lateral portions of the plantar fascia arc continuous with the 
fasciae over the dorsum of the foot. 
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This fuscia assists in maiutaiidng the arch of the foot^ and 
is Ktretched in bad cases of "flat foot." Abscess beneath it 
has the same serious cousequenccs, and needs the samu treat- 
ment as in the hand. In the disease termed perforating 
ulcer of the foot, pus accumulates and buiTows towards the 
dorsum, being confinpd by the fascia and thick corneous 
integument of the sole. This fascia is often contracted in 
talipes equino varus, and talipes cavus, in which affections 
various bands of it need division. This should bo done as 
near its origin as possible. The deep fascia of the leg forms 
a strong and dense investment for the muscles, and is not 
continued over the subcutaneous surface of the tibia. 
JJehind, it is continuous above with the fascia lata, and is 
strengthened by prolongations of the biceps, sartoriua, gracilis, 
and semi-tendinosuB tendons. It covers the popliteus, and 
forma a broad sheet beneath the gastrocnemius and soleus, 
separating them from the deep muscles, and the posterior 
tibial vessels. This layer of fascia is very dense near the 
ankle. On the front and outer aspect of the leg the fascia 
is dense and thick superiorly, where it gives origin to the 
muscles. It is attacheii to the head of the tibia and the 
head of the fibula. Below, the deep fascia of the leg is 
continuous with the annular ligaments, and is attached to 
the malleoli. Septa pass from this fascia separating various 
groups of muscles from each other. 

The density of this fascia explains the ease with which 
sloughing or giingrene of the leg takes place in excessive 
inflammatory eltuaions, or cases of wound of one of the deep 
arteries with great extravasation of blood. Deep abscess of 
the calf is a most serious aftection, and if not soon opened 
the pus "burrows" extensively beneath the fascia, leading to 
destruction of the muscles. 

Arehe» of Funt. — The antero-posterior arch of the foot has 
its summit at the articulation between the astragalus and 
scaphoiii, the posterior pillar of the arch is formed by the 
calcaneum and astragalus, thi- anterior by the scaphoid, 
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Buboiii, eaneifonn and metatusis. The outer part of th.e arch 
would be foimied by the oe calcis behind, the cnboid and the 
outer metatatsala in front The inner part of the arch has 
the OS calcis and astragalus Vx-hind the scaphoid, aiid the 
cuneiform bones in front. The head of the astragalus is sup- 
ported upon the expanded tendon of the tibialis posticus and 
inferii» calcaueo-scaphoid ligament, which in man is formed 
of yellow elastic tissue. The calcaneo-cnboid ligaments and 
plaular-faacia stretch across the arch like the strings of a 
bow, and prevent it from "flattening out." When these 
structures relax or are unduly strained, the head of ttie 
astragalus sinks downwards, and the muscles, fasciae, and 
nerves of the sole are stretched; "Flat-foot" ensues, with 
much pain and aching about the ankle and foot. This ailec- 
lion is common in errand-boys, shop attendants, and waiters. 
The transverse arch of the foot is formed by the cuneiform 
hones at their junction with tho metatarsus ; these bones 
form a distinct concavity, and the transversii ligaments assist 
in its maintenance. 

Jointg. — Tho ankle-joint is formed by the astragalus articu- 
luting with the tibia and fibula. There is only one synovial 
memlinine, the inferior tibio-fibulie joint being a prolongation 
of it. 

When thin syiioviiil sac ia diBtonded with fluid, swelling 
and lluctimlioii iii'u evident beneath the extensor tendons in 
frtnit, and on citlior aide of the tendo Achillis behind. The 
ankle-joint is ou a h<vi'] with ii Hue drawn across the middle of 
the two lUttUiioli, ami the [irini-ipal movements permitted in it 
are llexion and rxtBumini In txtremeextension, the narrowest 
pnit i>r Ihe [vntragalun ii lirou^ht between the malleoli, and 
slight lafeetnl innVemiiilB arc iHW.iilile. The amputatione of 
HytiiP anil I'lrn^'''^ "f |iPrtonni d through this articidation. 
Tliu transVPrBP taroal \i\\ni is wtuatul between the os calcis 
and imtniHaltlf' I'plilml) anil tin' ■ uImuI and scaphoid in front 
Till" Hue dI this judit in m«i h itpnrcr to tho front of the ankle 
than Is Usually iuiagftiPil l*lft> p >"ur thumh on the tuberosity 
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iif the scaphoid, and youc finger on the cuboid. A line 
drawn from the one to the other behind your finger nnd 
thninb would mark the joint. Chopart'a amputation is 
performed through this artieulution, and the movemeiitB of 
inversion and everaion of the foot are here chiefly performed. 
Inversion of the foot is associated with extension of the 
ankle, everaion with flexion. To indicate the position of the 
joints between the tarsus and metatarsus, draw a curved 
line across the dorsum of the foot from the base of the fifth 
metatarsal bone to the base of the first. The base of the 
second metatarsal sinks backwards between the cuneiform 
bones, so that the line is not quite straight. Hey'a amputa- 
tion, is performed through these joints, though, if you read his 
work, you will find that he occasionally used the saw. 

The metatarso-phalnngeal joints lie a full inch behind the 
" web " of the toes. In amputating any of the toes, preserve 
the head of the metatarsal hone if possible, so as to preserve 
the integrity of the transverse ligament of the metatarsus. 
This important structure binds the heads of all the metatarsals 
together; in the hand, the corresponding structure is not 
attached to the metatarsal of the thumb. 

Synovial Membranes and Bunne. — There are six synovial 
membranes in the tarsus. The foUowing points regarding 
some of them are of interest. The anterior astragalo-cal- 
canoan membrane is prolonged between the head of the 
astragalus and the scaphoid. Consequently disease of one 
of these joints implicates tlie other. The synovial membrane 
between the scaphoid and cuneiform bones is very extensive. 
It is prolonged between the cuneiform bones, and to the 
tarso-metatarsal joints of the three middle toes, consequently 
disease of this membrane is a very extensive and important 
matter. The joint between the great metatarsal and internal 
cuneiform has a smgle synovial membrane. Tliere are also 
separate synovial sacs between the cuboid and calcaneuni 
behind, and fourth and fifth metatarsals in front. Lastly, 
there is a separate membrane for the posterior astragalo- 
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jotnt. Bona mxj be deretopetl orcr all the 
■eat boojT poiDto atioat the fooL An influiHH] bona 
be fiat mptolinwvphilangfal articulation is tenned a 
mauaB. Tbere u mo impoKant deep borsa between the 
tttido AdiiDis and the tibu ; thi^ when inflamed and eoppuiat- 
tng, may be miatakea for abec«» and necro^s. The synorial 
aheaths which accompany the tendons round the ankle maj 
be implicated in wounds, the eseape of £yca*ial fluid does 
not therefore nec^Baril; mean that the ankle-joint is opened. 
In deformities of the foot, veiy large and semi-solid bursal 
swellings are found over the displaced bones. 

Fe«se/fl. — Thi^ posterior tibial artery divides at the inner 
anUe into internal and external plantar. The external plantar 
is the larger, and forms the plantar arch. Mark out its 
course by drawing a curved line from the iiinet aukle to the 
base of the fifth metatarsal bone, and then across the foot to 
the first interosseous space, where the vessel joins with tiie 
large conununicatrng branch from the dcpisalis hallacis artery. 
The external plantar artery crosses the foot opposite the bases 
of the metatarsal bones, not opposite their heads, and ia 
deeply placed beneath the fascia, short and long flexor 
tendons, and abductor pollicis muscle ; its branches aie digital. 
The internal plantar artery ia marked by drawing a line from 
the inner ankle along the inner side of the foot to the great 
toe. The arterial branches about the heel are the termina- 
tion of the peroneal, the internal calcanean from the posterior 
tibiBl, and the external and internal malleolar from tho 
anterior tibial. These are the vessels which nourish tha 
flap in Symc'e nmput-ition. The dorsalis pedis artciy is 
marked by a line drawn from the front of the ankle along 
the dorsum of the foot to the base of the first interspace, 
not to the web of the toes. This line must be to the outer 
eide of the extensor proprius pollicis tendon. The vessel, 
terminates as the long dorsalis hallucis branch to the gi«at 
toe, and sends a communicating twig through the first inter- 
osseous space into the sole of the foot. The tibialis antloiu 
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and extensor proprius pollicis lie to its inner side, and it is 
crossed by the innermost tendon of the extensor brevls 
digitorum. The anterior tibial artery cornea to the front 
through an aperture in the interosiseous membriiiie in the 
upper third of the leg on its outer aspect, about an inch 
below the head of the fibula. Its course is marked by a line 
drawn on the outer aspect of the leg, from the above point 
to the front of the ankle. Make the model set the tibialis 
anticus muscle into action, and draw the line along its outer 
aide. The artery lies upon the interosseous membrane, tibia, 
and ankle-joint. The nerve lies to its outer side, and often rests 
upon it in the middle of its course. It is erossed by the 
extensor proprius jjollicis tendon. The origin of the anterior 
tibial artery for about half-an-inch, lies behind the leg, be- 
tween the beads of origin of the tibialis posticus. 

Map out the course of tlie posterior tibial artery by a line 
drawn from the lower border of the popliteus muscle two 
inches below the knee-joint, to the inner ankle, below and 
behind the inner malleolus. It is covered by the mass of 
the calf muscles and the deep fascia of the leg. The nerve 
lies first to its inner, and crosses to the outer side. To tie 
the vessel in the middle of its course, an incision three inches 
long is made along the inner side of the leg, in its middle 
third, about half-an-inch from the inner border of the tibia. 
The tibial origin of the soleus muscle is exposed, and must be 
divided, as also the deep fascia of the leg. The peroneal 
artery comes off from the posterior tibial about three inches 
below the knee. Its course would be denoted by a line drawn 
along the back of the fibula to the posterior aspect of the 
outer ankle, where it anastomoses with the maUeolar and 
colcanean arteries. A large and important branch, the 
anterior peroneal, paaseB beneath the interosseous membrane 
just above the ankle, and over the front of the foot on its 
outer side. 

Fraetieal Considerations. — Either of the tibial arteries may 
be injured in fractures of the bones of the leg. In stabs 
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and ballet woimdB of the region of the ca]^ it is often 
exceedingly difiicult to ascertain which vessel is injured. Thus 
the anterior tibial arteiy may be wounded behind the inter- 
osseous membrane, where it comes off from the popliteaL A 
stab from the front of the leg has been known to pa^ through 
the interosseous membrane and wound an artery behind it. The 
so^eon will therefore reflect before he commits himself to a 
diBsecting operation, in cases of hiemorrhage from punctured 
wounds in these regions. In an amputation through the 
middle of the leg, j-ou would find the anterior tibial artery on 
the interosseous membrane between the tibialis anticus and 
extensor longus poUicis, The nerve would lie to its inner side. 
The posterior tibial artery would be found between the super- 
ficial and the deep calf muscles, the nerve being to its outer 
side. The peroneal would be found close to the fibula in 
the fiubstance of the flexor longus pollicis muscle. 

The internal saphenous vein passes in front of the inner 
malleolus, but behind the knee, in its course to the saphenous 
opening. It has communicating twigs with the deep veins. 
There are numerous valves in this vein, and a very distinct 
pair of these structures is situated at the saphenous opening. 
As this vein passes up the thigh, it lies over the course of 
Hunter's canal, and may be easily wounded in an incautioas 
incision to tie the femoral artery. The short saphenous vein 
passes behind the outer malleolus, and empties itself into the 
popliteal vein J it pierces the deep fascia in the centre of the 
calf, just where the tendons of the gastrocnemius become 
muscular, whereas the long saphenous vein pierces the deep 
fascia at the saphenous opening. This vein also contains 
numerous valves, one pair being found at its embouchure. 

Nerves. — The cutaneous nerves of the foot and leg are as 
follows : — the internal saphenous nerve pierces the fascia be- 
hind and below the knee on its inner aspect, between the 
tendons of the gracilis and semi-ten dinos us. It supphea the 
skin area of the inner side of the leg and foot, as far aa the 
ball of the great, toe, not to the end of it. The external of 
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ahort eaphenoua nerve ia formed by two twigs (ca 
cantea peronei et poplitei), which pierce the fascia eeparately, 
just where the gastrocnemius becomes muaeular. The single 
tronk thus formed supplies the skin of the calf on its outer 
aspectj and the outer aide of the foot as far as the -end of the 
little toe. The dorsum of the foot and toea are supplied with 
sensation as follows : the musculo-cutaneoua nerve pierces 
the fascia in the lower third of the leg on its outer aspect. 
In a thin foot, on adduction, this nerve can often l)e seen as a 
subcutaneous cord, and must not be mistaken for a tendon. 
The branches of this nerve supply the inner side of the great 
toe, and the aides of all the other toes, with the exception of 
the great and second toes, which are supplied by the anterior 
tibial nerve, and the outer side of the little toe, which is sup- 
plied by the short saphenous. 

The external popliteal nerve winds to the front of the 
leg, round the fibula, beneatli its bead, in the substance of the 
peroneua longus muscle. It there divides into anterior tibial 
and musculo-cutaneouB. The anterior tibial nerve, therefore, 
does not accompany the artery over the interosseous membrane. 

Practical Considerations. — Suppose the external popliteal 
nerve to be accidentally divided. The skin and musclea sup- 
plied by the anterior tibial and musculocutaneous nerves 
would be paralysed. Thus sensation would be lost or modi- 
fied over the dorsum of the foot, and all the toes, with the 
exception of the outside of the fifth, to which the short saphen- 
ous nerve is distributed. All the anterior group of tibial 
mtiaclea would be paralysed, and also the peronei ; consequently, 
the foot would be inverted by the tibialis posticus, and the 
heel drawn upwards by the tendo Achillis, producing talipes- 
equino varus. 

The anterior and posterior tibial nerves are seldom wounded 
by direct stabs, but may be injured or implicated in fractures 
of the bones of the leg. If the internal pophteal nerve were 
divided, all the muscles of the calf and the flexors of the toes 
would be paralysed. Consequently the heel could nut be 
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'Irawn up, or the foot extended at the ankle. Flexion of the 
toes would be done away with, and lateral movements also, 
all the short mosclea of the sole being paralysed. Senaatioti 
would be impaired over the sole and lower part of the back 

aspect of the leg. 

Before leaving the consideration of this part of the body, 
study carefully from your text-book the method of perfomiiiig 
the ordinary amputations of the foot and leg, and consider the 
structures dirided in each. As an example, let us enumerate 
the structures divided in Sjme's amputation. In the heel 
incision would he cut the akin, fascia, and external saphen- 
ous vein and nerve. Below the inner* malleolus would be 
divided the tibialis posticus, flexor longus digitorum, posterior 
tibial vessels and nerve, and the flexor longus pollicis. Below, 
the external malleolus would be cut, the peroneus longns and 
brevia. As the knife traverses the sole, it passes through a 
dense pad of tibrous tissue and fat, and should strike the bone 
just behind the origin of the short muscles of the sole. The 
dorsal incision divides the skin and fascia, the internal saphen- 
ous vein and nerve, the tibialis anticus, the extensor proprius 
poUicis, extensor longus digitorum, and peroneus tertius. The 
anterior tibia! vessels and nerve are divided external to the 
extensor longus digitorum ; the musculo-cutaneous nerve 
and anterior peroneal artery still more externally. The foot 
being depressed, the anterior ligament of the joint is opened, 
and the lateral ligaments are divided from within, cutting 
downwards on either side. Continuing forcibly to depress 
the foot, the surgeon dissects down the heel flap, keeping hard 
upon the bone, and dividing the tendo Achillis and plantaria. 
Tlie malleoli are now sawn off, but the cartilage on the under 
surface of the tibia may be left intact, so as not to open the 
cancellous tissue of the tibia. T!ie practice of different sur- 
geons differs in this respect. In peeling the heol flap from the 
bone, the surgeon divides the radicles of the vessels which 
nourish it. These are the internal calcaneau from the pos- 
terior tibial, the termination of the peroneal, and the oxtenud 
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and internal malleolar. In making the heel flap, the foot 
should be held at right angles to the leg, and the base of the 
flap made as broad as possible. If the reverse is the case, and 
a clumsy cup-shaped flap is formed with a narrow base, it will 
probably slough. The posterior end of the os calcis is developed 
by a separate epiphysis, which appears at the tenth year, and 
joins about the sixteenth. In operating upon young people, 
you must be careful not to separate this with the knife, or the 
dissection of the flap from the bone will be difficult. The 
structures divided in Pirogoff s amputation are similar to those 
cut in Syme's, with this exception — the heel incision being 
carried further forwards under the sole, the os calcis is sawn 
through instead of the tendo Achillis being divided, and the 
first layer of the short muscles of the sole, with the plantar 
vessels (instead of the posterior tibial)^ are cut. The tibia and 
fibula are sawn through just above their cartilaginous articular 
surface. 



CHAPTER XI. 

KNEE AND THIGH. 

Bonij Landmarhi. — Define the ontlinea of the patoUa. Note 
that it moves on the condyles of the femur, and does not 
articulate with the tibia, from which it is separated by a 
cushion of fat. Should the patella be floated up by fluid, it 
does not impinge upon the femur on pressure, and this is the 
great teat of presence of fluid in the joint. Should you first 
displace fluid and then reach the patella, it becomes equally 
certain that there is fluid out.=iide the joint, as in suppurating 
bursa. The patella is often fractured obliquely by muscular 
action, and the fragments are widely separated. When this 
occura, the knee-joint is opened by the fracture. But the 
patella may be fractured, and the knee-joint not opened, the 
cartilage under the bone being intact. The common disloca- 
tion of the patella is outwards. This may bo congenital in 
origin, or due to a heavy blow on the inner side nf the knee. 
The patella is invested superficially by a strong aponeurosis, 
which ia attached ta the margins of the bone, and is derived 
from the fascia lata. In bursal abscess this fascial aponeurosis 
guides the pus downwards and backwards, the joint being 
seldom impheated. The quadriceps is inserted into the patella 
above, the aponeurosis of the vasti muscles oxtenially and 
internally. The vastus internus sends muscular fibiea to the 
patella, so that the knee is p;irtially covered by muscle on its 

The tubercle of the tibia is situated immediately below and 
iti front of the knee. The patellar teudon is inserted into the 
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lower part of the Uiberde, auJ is separated from it above by a 
bursa. Just above this bony prominence ia the level of the 
knee-joint and the synovial membrane. Feel next the external 
and internal tuberosities of the tibia. The aemi-membranoaua 
is inserted into the inner, the ilio-tibiai band into the outer, 
tuberosity. The upper epiphysis of the tibia joins the shaft 
at about the twenty-fifth year. The cancellous tissue of the 
upper end of the tibia may be the seat of osteitis, necrosis, 
abscess, and malifjnant growths. AH of these conditions may 
be associated with expansion of the bone. 

Next feel the bead of the fibula, below and externally, and 
define tlie biceps tendon passing to it, divided at its insertion 
by the external lateral ligament. By very firm manipulation 
you can make the head of the fibula move upon the tibia. 
Above the inter-articular line you can feel the inner and outer 
condyles of the femur. Above the inner condyle, by deep 
pressure with the knee flexed, you can detect the tubercle for 
the insertion of the tendon of the adductor magnus. This ia 
IX common position for exostosis. The lower epiphysis of the 
femur joins the abaft at about the twentieth year. It is 
occasionally separated by violence. 

Muscles, — The large mass of muscles on the front of the 
thigh is formed by the rectus and crureus in the middle line, 
and the vasti on either side. 

The sartorius ia mapped out by a ribbon-shaped figure 
extending from the anterior-superior spine of the ilinm to the 
inner side of the shaft of the tibia, below the level of the 
inner tuberosity. The tensor vaginse femoris extends from 
the outer lip of the iliac crest anteriorly to the fascia in the 
middle of the thigh, and thenco is continued downwards as 
the ilio-tibial band. The most superficial muscle on the inner 
side of the thigh is the gracilis. Mark its origin by drawing 
a line for two and a-half inches along the inner margin of the 
pubic and ischial rami. Then sketch it down the inner side 
of the thigh, becoming thin and tendinous, for four inches, 
before it is inserted into the sliiift of the tibia below the ini 
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tuberosity. The tendou of the adductor longus ia plabily to 
be felt leading to the spine o£ the pubea : this wili be again 
referred to. Turn the subject on his face, and request him to 
flex the leg on the thigh forcibly. The "hamstring" tendons 
start into relief. On the outer side of the joint you will 
feel the tendon of the biceps, and, external to this, the ilio- 
tibial band. Between these structures you may cut safely 
in opening a deeply-seated popliteal abscess. Feel for the 
external popliteal nerve close to the inner Kide of the biceps 
tendon, not running parallel to it, but approaching it at an 
acute angle, and passing beneath the tendon to wind round 
the fibula. On the inner side of the space you first feel the 
tendon of the semi-tendinosus thin and cord-hke, next the 
tendou of the gracilis, and more internally and less distinctly 
the sartoriuB. The Benii-membranosus is broad and niem- 
hranoiia here, and not a rounded tendon ; it can bo felt on 
deep pressure between and below the tendons of the gracilis 
and semi-tendinosus. Note the arrangement of these tendons 
at their insertion into the inner side of the shaft of the tibia. 
The sartorius is most anterior, and the gracilis ia inserted 
above the semi-tendinosus. Extend the leg, and you will see 
a swelling below the popliteal space caused by the popllteus 
muscle. This muscle would show more, but it is bound down, 
by a dense fascia, largely derived from the semi-membranoaus 
muscle. Outline the poplitcua by drawing a somewhat tri- 
angular figure, the apex corresponding to the hack of the outer 
condyle of the femur, the base to a line about three inches 
long on the inner border of the tibia, just below its inner 
tuberosity. 

Lastly, abiluct the thigh, and mark out the adductor longus 
and bi'evis muscles by triangles — their apices corresponding to 
the attachment of these muscles to the pubic and ischial rami, 
their bases to the inner aspect of the back of the femur. 

Suri/wal RdaHona of important Miisdea. — The surgical 
relations of the sartorius are aa follows ;— It is covered by the 
integument, superficial fascia, fascia lata, branches of the 
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cutaneouB nerves, aiiJ the internal saphenous vein, which 
crosses it near tlie knee. It covers over the iliacua, psoas, 
pectineua, rectus, adductor loiigus and magnus, anterior crural 
and long saphenous nerves, vaetas intemus, gracilis, internal 
lateral ligatnent of the knee, and inner side of the tibia. It 
crosaea the femoral aheath at the apex of Scarpa's triangle, 
forming the outer boundary of that space. The femoral artery 
is in relation for a short distance with its inner border. The 
tendon of insertion is anterior to the gracilis and semi- 
tendinosus, and a bursa is interposed. 

The adductor longua is covered by the fascia lata, and has 
anterior to it the sartorius and the femoral vessels at its inser- 
tion into the femur. Behind it lie the adductor brevia and 
magnus, the anterior branches of the obturator nerve, and the 
profunda femoria vessels. Ey its outer border it is in relation 
with the pectineua, and forms the inner boundary of Scarpa's 
triangle ; by its inner border it is in relation with the graciliB. 

The popliteus muscle is covered superficially by the deep 
fascia of the leg, and an expansion of the semi-mem brauosua 
musdo. Its tendon of origin passes beneath the external 
lateral ligament and the biceps. The above-named fascia 
separates the surface of the popliteus from the gastrocnemius, 
plantaria, internal popliteal nerve, popliteal artery and vein 
It lies upon the back of the tibia and tibio-fibular joint. A 
process of the synovial membrane of the knee is prolonged 
beneath the muscle on the outer side. 

Faseia Lnfa. — The deep fascia of the thigh is one of the most 
important structures in the body from a aurgica! point of view. 
Posteriorly, it is attached to the sacrum and coccyx, the ramus 
and tuberosity of the ischium and great sacro-sciatic ligament, 
the external lip of tlie crost of the ilium and its anterior- 
superior spine ; anteriorly, to the whole length of Poupart'a 
ligament and the spine of the pubes, and to the pubiu crest 
and its pectineal line. Below, it has firm attachments to the 
condylea of the femur, the sides of the pateUa, the inner and 
outer tuberosities of the tibia and head of the fibula. In the 
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popliteal space it is continuous with the deep fascia of the leg. 
Numerous strong and dense septa pass down from this fascia 
to the bones, separating the muscles from each other. The 
gluteus maximus is enclosed by two dense layers, which unite 
at its lower border into a dense aponeurosis. This sweeps 
over the trochanter of the femur, being separated from that 
bone by a multilocular bursa. After receiving the insertion of 
the tensor vaginae femoris, the fascia on the outer side of the 
thigh is attached to the outer tuberosity and surface of the 
tibia, and this is named the ilio-tibial band. The ilio-tibial 
band may be looked upon as the insertion of the tensor vaginae 
femoris into the tibia. The external inter-muscular septum 
extends along the linea aspera from the insertion of the gluteus 
maximus to the outer condyle. It separates the vastus ex- 
temus and crureus from the short head of the biceps. The 
internal septum separates the vastus intemus from the adductor 
muscles. Huntet's canal is looked upon by some authors as a 
process of this fascia, stretching from the adductor longus and 
magnus to the vastus intemus. 

The saphenous opening is situate in the fascia lata a full 
inch in a horizontal line outside the spine of the pubes. The 
fascia outside this aperture is termed the iliac portion of the 
fascia lata, the fascia internal to it the pubic portion. 

The fascia lata is perforated by the superficial external 
pubic and circumflex branches of the common femoral artery, 
and by the external, middle, and internal cutaneous nerves. 
The inter-rauscular septa are perforated by numerous arterial 
branches of the profunda and superficial femoral. Behind the 
femoral vessels the fascia is connected with the capsule of the 
hip. That portion of the fascia which forms the outer curved 
margin of the saphenous opening is termed the falciform 
border, or femoral ligament, and is prolonged into Poupart's 
ligament and the spine of the pubes. The inner curved margin 
passes behind the outer, and curves upwards to the ilio-pecti- 
neal line> where it blends with the iliac fascia. The saphen- 
ous opening is closed by the cribriform fascia, and the saphen- 
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0T13 vein with its radicles, and no true opening here exists in 
the healthy living body. At this weak spot a femoral hernia 
appears, when it is complete,'- 

Prattical PoirUs. — Abscess beneath this fascia may burrow 
extensively. Thus a psoas abscess will readily work down- 
wards as far as the knee, and conversely an abscess in con- 
nection with necrosis of the lower end of the articular part of- 
the femur may burrow towards Scarpa's triangle. Iji trau- 
matic aneurisms the effused blood is limited by this fascia; 
hence the general hard swelling of the limb in these cases, the 
ionising pain, the tendency to gangrene of the limb below. 
The fascia lata is a favourite structure for sarcomatous growths 
to originate in. In cases of " contracted hip " after disease, or 
in old cases of paraplegia, the fascia lata becomes much con- 
tracted, and free division of hands of it with a tenotome is 
often needful. 

Ligamentu of Krtee-johit. — In au amputation through the 
joint, the flaps are raise*!, and the knife passes through the 
articulation from before backwards. The ligamentum patellre 
would first be divided, the capsular and lateral ligaments, the 
synovial folds, the anterior crucial ligament, the posterior 
crucial ligament, and the posterior ligament of the knee-joint. 
Immediately behind the posterior ligament is the popliteal 
artery, which, esiiecially remark, is only separated from the 
joint by this ligament. Aneurisms occasionally, therefore, 
implicate the joint, and the artery may be wounded by an 
incautious operator in excising the articulation. The vein is 
intimately adherent to the artery, and, as the knife passed out 
behind, it would divide the internal popliteal nerve and ham- 
string tendons. Looking at the articular aspect of the tibia, 
you will see the semi-lunar cartili^es — the external one circular, 
the internal not completely so. Note that they are attached 
by the coronary ligaments to the bone, but may readOy sHde 
forwards or backwards. Sometimes they become fractured or 

' The anrttouiy of tlicac parli ia again considered In treating of femoral 
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disiilnceJ l>y violence, and are sutured into position after open- 
In;;; tlio articulation ; loose portions of them may be entirely 
removed. The main function of the crucial ligaments is tu 
hold the bones tc^ether. The anterior one by passing to the 
outer condyle checks rotation of the leg inwards, effected by 
the popliteua ; the posterior passing to the inner condyle checks 
rotation of the leg outwards, effected by the biceps. When 
theat! ligauieuta are destroyed by disease, pathological displace- 
ment results. The movements permitted in the knee are 
flexion and extension, and rotation, esficcially in the flexed 
pOBitioii. 

Synucial Membrane of Knee. — There is only one synovial 
membrane in the knee-joint, and the superior tibio-fibular 
articulation is lined by a separate synovial sac, which, how- 
over, somotiuics uoramuuicates witli the knee. To mark out 
the limits of the synovial membrane of the knee, first 
observe it distended in a case of synovitis, and then yon 
will see exactly where to draw your boundary line. Start at 
the back of the articulation, by drawing two linos across the 
]>opUteal spaue, opposite the articular margins of the femur 
and tibia. On arriving at the inner side of the joint, the 
lower of these lines will bo continued anteriorly just below 
the articulnr edge of the tibia to the ligamentum patellte, 
where the margins of the membrane descend to form a distinct 
pouch beneath the ligament. Continuing the line along the 
outer articular edge of the tibia to the popliteal apace, it wili 
mark the lower limit of the membrane. Next take the upper 
of the two lines at the inner side of the joint, and continue it 
upwards and anteriorly, drawing a large pouch beneath the 
vastus intemus, which reaches to full three inches above the 
articulation; this line crosses the rectus about two inches 
above the patolla, when the leg is extended. Continuing out- 
wards, yon draw a pouch beneath the vastus extonius, on a 
lower level than that on the inner side, and continue yourline 
to the popliteal region again. 

Practical Points. — In operations on the lower end of the 
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femur, BS the removal of an exostosis, the syaoTial membrane 
IB likely to be wounded, unless you well flex the leg upon the 
thigh ; this draws the sac somewhat downwaids. The pouch 
beneath the ligamentum patellte may be readily wounded by 
an incautious oporatov in this region. Stahs and punctured 
wounds in the lower part of the thigh are exceedingly litely 
to open the knee-joint, and this serious complication may be 
quite unexpected. The swetliug, when the synovial membrane 
is excessively distended, takes place on either aide of the 
extensor tendon above and ligamentum patellse below. In 
these situations the capsular ligament is defective. There is 
usually also an aperture in the capsular hgament behind the 
joint on the inner sitie, and through this the bursa beneath 
the scmi-membranosua tendon communicates with the joint. 
Two prominent folds of the synovial membrane of the knee 
jHiss from the pad of fat between the patella and the tibia to 
the aides of the intcrcondyloid space. A third fold passes 
from the centre of the " pad " to the inter-condylar notch. 
In cases of " pulpy disease " these folds are much enlarged, 
imd may explain that bulging which is seen in front of the 
knee in these cases, wiiich so closely simulates dislocation of 
the tibia backwards. 

Bmsx. — The bursie about the knee are numerous and 
important. There are four on the front and inner aspect of 
the knee, and five posteriorly. The anterior bursal sacs are 
as follows : — Fiistly, the deep bursa of the femur. This lies 
between the front of the femur and the rectus femoris, full 
three inches aljove the patella. This sac ia in intimate 
relation with the synovial roemhrune, and I suspect that the 
synovitis of the knee, which usually accompanies fracture of 
the shaft of the femur, is due to the inflammution of this 
bursa being propagated to the synovial membrane of the knee. 
When suppuration occurs in the knee-joint, a deep abseesa 
may readily burrow upwards beneath the rectus by this route, 
and open near the apex of Scarpa's triangle. The well-known 
bursa patella ia situated over the lower part of the front of 
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the patella and ligamentum patellae. It lies between a pro- 
longation of the fascia lata and the bone. Another small 
bursa may exist between the skin and this fascial prolonga- 
tion. The surgical importance of the patella bursa is great. 
When it suppurates, a red fluctuating swelling obscures the 
patella and front of the knee, and this is too often mis- 
taken for fluid in the joint. Fortunately, the attachments 
of the deep fascia to the sides of the bone usually prevent 
the products of suppuration from entering the articulation. 
When this bursa is solid from chronic inflammation, it has 
sometimes to be dissected out. Keep the knife towards 
the bursa when operating, and be very cautious in removing 
that part of it which overlies the ligamentum patellee, lest you 
wound the synovial membrane. A bursa has been already 
mentioned between the ligamentum patellae and the upper 
part of the tubercle of the tibia. The last of the four bursas 
about the knee is little known by students. It is situated on 
the inner side of the joint, between the tendons of the 
frracilis and semi-tendinosus and the internal lateral ligament 
of the knee. A prolongation of it passes between the sar- 
torius and those tendons at their insertion. Turning now to 
the back of the joint, we find three bursae on the inner side of 
the popliteal space, and two on the outer. The first of the 
three sacs on the inner side is situated beneath the inner head 
of the gastrocnemius and the back of the inner condyle, the 
second between the semi-membranosus and gastrocnemius, ^ 
and the third between the semi-membranosus and back of the 
tibia. The first and second often communicate with the joint. 
On the outer side of the popliteal space you find a bursa 
beneath the outer head of the gastrocnemius, and another 
beneath the tendon of the popliteus, which is usually a direct 
extension of the synovial membrane of the knee. Lastly, a 
bursa may be found between the biceps and the external 
lateral ligament. You \vill find these structures differently 

1 This is considered by some to be a mere prolongation of the bursa beneath 
the gastrocnemius. 
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described by^ different authors, the fiict being that they are 
difficult to certainly demonstrate, and adventitious hursEe are 
often found over prominent bony points. One can never be 
certain that a burwl swelling does not communicate with the 
joint, and for sm^ al \ urpoaes always suspect a possible 
communication. An enlarged bursa is the commonest swell- 
ing of the popliteal apace and may form a cyst of great size in 
this region or in the ham 

Arterim and Ve s — To dehneite the course of the femoral 
artery, flex and abduct the thigh and leg. Draw a line along 
the front and inner aspect, from midway between the anterior- 
superior spine and the symphysis pubis, to a point at the 
junction of the lower with the middle third of the thigh 
opposite the inner condyle of the femur. The first two 
inches of this line correspond to the common femoral artery, 
the remainder to the superficial femoral artery, and you must 
not confound the one with the other. The deep femoral is 
given off about two inches below the ligament of Poupart. 
The femoral vein lies to the inner aide of the artery above, 
but in Hunter's cana! crosses behind it, and gets to the outer 
side below. The sartorius crosses the vessel in its middle 
third. It is further covered by the fascia lata, and certain 
branches of the anterior crural nerve. The relations of the 
vessel in Hunter's canal and the triangle of Scarpa will be 
hereafter considered. If the artery be tied at the apex of 
Scarpa's triangle, the common situation for operation, the 
circulation would be carried on to the parts below the liga- 
ture by the following anastomosis. The descending branches 
of the external and internal circumflex, anastomose with the 
articular of the popliteal, the anastomotica magna, and mus- 
cular twigs of the femoral. The perforating twigs of the 
profunda femoris anastomose with muscular twigs all down 
the back of the thigh, and the sciatic branch of the internal 
iliac brings the blood directly do\vn to the popliteal region, 
3 with muscular and perforating branches. Hav- 
eso points, and if possible studied the 
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difi'erent operations on the femora] arteiy, compieas it ag^nst 
the pabes. Standing a little behind the hip of your recum- 
bent subject, let the fingers rest on the anterior apine of the 
ilium, and your thumb on the vessel immediately under 
Poupart's hgament. Direct the pressure backwards and up- 
wards, so as to eompreaa the vessel against the pubes — not 
against the femur. Practise this until you can do it certainly 
and instantly; very slight elfort ia sufficient when the direc- 
tion of pressure is right Ko practical surgical examiner will 
tolerate uncertainty or ignorance in such matters aa these. 

To mark out the course of the popliteal artery, turn the 
subject on his face, and draw a line from above downwards, 
and within outwards, from the inner and highest aspect of the 
ftophteal apace, to about an inch below the level of the kneer 
joint This point ia opposite the lower border of the popliteus 
posteriorly, and the tubercle of the tibia anteriorly. Mark out 
the vein sui>erficial to the iirtery, by drawing a line close to the 
outer side of the artery for the greater part of its extent, but 
crossing it to the inner side at the lower third. The internal 
popliteal neive has the same relation to the artery aa the vein, 
but ia still more superficial. 

It is often needful to cut down upon the shaft of the femur 
for acute affections of the periosteum, or necrosis, or to explore 
a doubtful tumour. Mark the position of such an incision on 
the outer side of the thigh, splitting the parallel fibres of the 
ilio-tibial hand longitudinally. 

Nermi. — The cutaneous nerves of the thigh are as foUowa : 
—The external cutaneous nerve pierces the fascia lata as 
two branches about three inches below Poupart's ligament, 
and supplies the integument posteriorly and anteriorly. The 
crural branch of the genito-crural nerve pierces the fascia jufit 
to the outer side of the common femoral artery. The middle 
cutaneous nerve pierces the fascia lata about four inches below 
Poupart's ligament. Of the interna! cutaneous nerve, one twig 
pierces the fascia at the saphenous opening, another about 
three inches below Poupart's ligament to the inner side of the 
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artery, and a third about the middle of the thigh to the iimei 
side of the saphenous vein. The anterior branch pierces the 
fascia juat below the knee. The long saphenous nerve becomee 
cutaneous at the inner side of the knee, between the tendons 
of the gracilis and eemi-tendinosus. The nervous plexus 
about the patella is formed by twigs of the long saphenous, 
internal cutaneous, middle cutaneous, and sometimes the 
obturator nerves. At the back of the thigh the akin of the 
outer aspect is supplied by descending filaments of the external 
cataneous nerve, the skin of the inner aspect by twigs of the 
internal cutaneous nerve. The small sciatic nerve becomeB 
cutaneous below the popliteal space, and supplies the skin of 
the back of the calf. Twigs of it supply the akin of the back 
of the thigh also. Severe "neuralgic" pains are experienced 
in the course of these nerves in such serious and obscure 
affections as abdominal aneurisms, cancer or calculus of the 
kidney, and deeply-seated caries and tumours of the bones of 
the pelvis and spine. The trunk of the anterior crural nerve 
lies external to the femoral artery, between the iliacus and 
psoas. It takes origin from tlie third and fourth lumbar 
nerves mainly, so that its origin from the cord would be 
about opposite the last dorsal vertebra. The obturator oerve 
emerges at the upper part of the obturator foramen, and 
divides into a superficial and deep leash of branches. The 
superficial branches collectively supply the articulation of the 
hip, the adductor longus and brevis, the gracilis and pectineus 
muscles. The deep branches supply the adductor magnus and 
obturator extemus. The articular twig for the knee lies upon 
the great adductor, and perforates it in the lower third to 
enter the popliteal space. It enters the knee through the 
posterior ligament. The obturator nerve has much the same 
spinal origin as the anterior crural, and the same practical 
considerations apply to pains in its course. The knee-joint is 
supplied by nervous twigs from the anterior crural, obturator, 
external and internal popliteal nerves. The muscles supplied 
by these nerves about the knee are consequently often in a 
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state of irritatioa imd spaam in acute disease of this joint. 
The distribution of the obturator nerve to both hip and knee 
explains the common phenomenon of pain in the knee when 
the hip-joiut is ilisetised. This is duo to an error in the 
impressions of the i)atient, who refers the pain to the terminal 
diatribution of the nerve. 

Mark out the course of the great sciatic nerve by drawing 
a line dovm the hack of the thigh in the median line. Com- 
mence this above, in the upper part of the " hollow " between 
the tuberosity of the ischium and great trochanter, and half- 
an-inch nearer the ischium than the trochanter, and terminate 
just below the middle of the thigh. This great nerve lies 
in succession upon the gemelli, obturator intemuB, quadratus 
femoria, and adductor magnus muscles, and is covered by the 
gluteus maximus and biceps. If this nerve had been divided 
by a stab in the upper part of the thigh, you would find the 
hamstring muscles and all the muscles of the leg and (not 
wasted and paralysed. The muscles on the front of the 
thigh would not be affected. Sensation would be lost over 
the cutaneous areas of distribution of the anterior tibial, 
musculo-cutaneoUB, and external saphenous nerves, but would 
be maintained down the hack of the "calf" of the leg, and 
down the inner side of the leg and foot as far as the ball of 
the great toe, these parts being supplied by the small sciatic 
and long saphenous nerves respectively. If the nerve were 
divided low down, the "hamstring" muscles would be un- 
affected. In such cases the patient can walk by swinging 
forward the wasted leg fiail-like. The extensors and flexors 
of the leg upon the thigh perform their functions naturally. 

Lyntpliatio Glandn. — There may be said to be five groujw of 
lymphatic glands in the lower limb. These are as follows : — 
Four or five small glands surround the popliteal artery, and 
receive the deep lymphatics of the back of the leg, and also 
some superficial trunks from the skin of the heel and outsF 
side of the dorsum of the foot. Hence they may becoms 
inflamed, and a deep abscess may form, from poisoned wounds 
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of these parts. Sometimes a email gland ia found ( 
front of the interoaseoua membrane with the anterior tibial 
artery. The femoral or lower inguinal glands are arranged 
in two groups, superficial and deep. The superficial set are 
arranged vertically, ami receive moat of the lymph from the 
skin of the lower extremity. They aro often inflamed, and 
may sometimes suppurate in poisoned ^™^nds of the integu- 
ments. The deep glands surround the femoral artery, and 
one ia found in the crural canal or in the crural ring. When 
one of these glands is inflamed, the similarity to a femoral 
hernia is often very close. Finally, we turn to the buttock, 
and find two groups surrounding the sciatic and gluteal 
arteries. When any of the above groups of glands become 
sBctindarily affected with malignant disease, large, irregular, 
hard, nodular, fixed, and painful tumours may become 
apparent. The original source of infection may be slight. 
Thus it is not uncommon for a patient to show us a large 
tumour in the groin of this nature, following the extirpation 
of a small "melanotic " wart on the dorsum of the foot, or an 
epithelial cancer of the lower part of the rectum and anus. 
The majority of the femoral glands lie above the fascia lata, 
and can usually be removed without implicating the femoral 
vessels. 

Smtter'x Canal. — Flex and abduct the thigh, and draw 
an oblique line three and a half inches long, from just bolow 
the apex of Scarpa's triangle to the adductor opening at the 
junction of the middle and lower thirds of the thigh. This 
will correspond to Hunter's canal. If you made an incision 
along the chalk line, you would first avoid the saphenous 
vein between the enperficial and deep fascia. After dividing 
the deep fascia, you would find the fibres of the sartorins 
sweeping downwards and inwards. Drawing the sartorins 
inwards, you would observe the fibres of the vastus intemus 
passing downwards and outwards. You would now come 
upon the canal itself, formed by a dense aponeurosis derived 
from the vastus intemua, and stretching from that muscle on 
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the outer side to the adductor longus and magnus on the 
inner. The canal ia triangular, the apex of the triangle being 
directed towards the linea aspera of the femur. Shoald yoii 
atill further investigate the canal, jou would find that it 
contains the femoral artery and vein, and the long saphenous 
nerve, with the anastomotica magna ljrani;h of the femoral 
artery. The femoral vein passes behind the artery, and liea 
here to its outer side, the long saphenous nerve ia outside the 
sheath of the vessels and in front of them. It piercoB the 
roof of Hunter'a canal in its lower thini, and becomes cutane- 
ous, as has been already described, below the knee. The 
superficial twig of the anastomotica magna artery also pierces 
Hunter's canal, so tliat the only structures of surgical import- 
ance which pass through the adductor opening are the femoral 
artery and vein, the vein lying behind and to the outer side 
of the artery. The adductor opening ia situated at the 
junction of the lower and middle thirds of the thigh close to 
the femur. 

Popliteal Spofe. — Turn your subject on his face, and mark 
out the diamond-shaped popliteal space. The outer limit is 
the biceps tendon above, the outer head of the gastrocnenoius 
below. The inner boundaiy is formed by the semi-membran- 
08US and semi-tondinosus above, the inner head of the gastro- 
cnemius below. The popliteal artery traverses this space from 
above downwards, lying upon the back of the femur, posterior 
ligament of the knee-joint, and popliteus muscle. The vein, 
intimately adherent to it, lies to the outer side, but crosses it 
to the inner side in its lower third. The internal popliteal 
nerve lies superficial and external to the artery above, and 
crosses to its inner side below. The external popliteal nerve 
can be defined passing from within outwards close to the 
biceps tendon, beneath which it passes to wind round the 
head of the fibula. The lymphatic glands surround the 
vessels, and deep in the space, on the inner side and above, 
seen the tendon of the adductor magnus fixed to the 
tubercle above the inner condyle of the femur. The tendon 
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of the popliteus arises from the back part of the outer condyle, 
and where the plantaris exists ; it can be seen arising above 
the outer head of the gastrocnemius. Necrosis of the femur 
on its popliteal aspect is a common and troublesome aifection, 
and abscess originates in connection with it. The anatomy 
of the popliteal space suggests the surgical affections of this 
region. Thus, in connection with the vessels, we meet with 
aneurism and arterio-venous aneurism. The vessel lying upon 
the bone may also be unfortunately wounded in a bad fracture 
of the lower end of the femur. In connection with the 
bursse, already dealt with in det«iil, are cysts and semi-solid 
swellings : the popliteal glands may be the seat of abscess, or 
solid tumours, and such are prone to pulsate and simulate 
aneurism closely, because the artery heaves them up and 
down. Lastly, the cancellous tissue of the ends of the bones 
is a favourite seat of growth of sarcomatous tumours. 




Bony Landmarks. — Define the anterior-superior spine of 
the ilium and tlie spine of the puhea. The latter point of 
bone is beat detected by abducting the thigh, when the tense 
tendon of the adductor longus \vill lead up to it The anterior- 
eaperior spine of the ilium is of great importance. In cases 
of shortening of one lower extremity, you measure carefully 
from it to the inner malleolus. If the measurement be 
exactly the same on both sides, the shortening ia apparent, 
not real. Before measuring, be careful that the limbs are both 
precisely in the same position ; they should be extended, the 
patient lying perfectly flat on a hard couch. If the shorten- 
ing be apparent, one iliac spine will be tUted to a eorrespond- 
ingly higher level than the other, as can well be demonstrated 
by joining them \rith the tape. True shortening is found in 
fractures of the femur or bones of the leg, in doreal disloca- 
tions of the hip due to accident or congenital peculiarities, 
in the later stages of hip disease, and very rarely in early hip 
disease, when the inflammation is so acute that the capeule 
yields and allows the head of the hone to become displaced. 
True shortening is also found in cases of paralysis, where the 
bones arc stunted in growth. Apparent lengthening, some- 
times apparent shortening, are found iu early hip disease. 
You must note that one lower extremity may be longer than 

) other. This may be due to congenital peculiarity, and 



is markedly found wlieu one lemui is affected witli chronic 
osteitia.^ 

The anterior-superior spine ia of importance in determining 
the condition of mobility of the hip in suspected disease. 
Place your firmer upon it, and fully flex and extend the thigh, 
on the pelvis ; the spine of the ilium does not move, hut if 
there he mischief in the joint it tilts forwards as you extend 
or flex the femur, thus fixing the hip-joint. Take the first 
opportunity of observing this on a boy suffering from early 
hip disease. The anterior-superior spine tilts forwards in 
extension of a diseased hip, hy a curvature of the lumbar 
spine forwards. Thus, if you place a patient suffering from 
hip disease, or anchylosis of the hip, on a flat couch, and try 
to bring his flexed thigh straight, yon will notice that the 
lumtar spine will bend forwards, so that a hollow is left 
under the back, in which you may place your closed fist. 
Now flex the thigh, and you will find that the spine becomes 
flat again. This curvature of the lumbar spine forwards is 
termed "lordosis," and is ohserved in all fixed conditions of 
the hip-joint to a greater or less degree. Finally draw a line 
from the anterior- superior spine to the tuberosity of the 
ilium. This is the familiar Nekton's line, and it just touches 
the top of the trochanter major. Keeping the tape in posi- 
tion, abduct the thigh to its fullest extent, and you find 
that the trochanter rises a little above this line, so that the 
statement that the trochanter is below the line of N^latou 
in all positions of the hip is not strictly accurate. In con- 
ditions which cause shortening where the head and neck of 
the femur are fractured, diseased, or displaced, the trochanter 
must rise above this important line. As familiar instances 
we may quote chronic arthritis of the hip, with absorption 
of the head of the bone, fractnre of the neck of the femur, 

> True and appareut ahorteuing may bo asBDclnted, In meaaoring the 
lower extntuitiaa, beware of aHcortammg altglit diflereaces, as a quarter of an 
incli, by. the aid of tlie tape. Sucli slight lueanuretitentB are exceedingly 
fallaciona. 
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and late hip iliaease, where the head of tlie bone is destroyed 
by necrosis, and the neck displaced above the acetahnlam, 
or drawn into it. In dorsal dislocations the trochanter is 
markedly above the line of Ndlaton. In a case of real 
shortening, therefore, the line of Hdlaton enables you at 
once to say whether the mischief be in the upper end of the 
femur or not. Next draw a horizontal line directly back- 
wards from the anteriorsui»rior spine, and join this with 
N^laton's line as it skirts the trochanter. Thus Bryant's 
ilio-femoral triangle is formed. The vertical base line is of 
course shortened in all conditions in which the trw.'banter is 
above its proper loveL 

The spine of the pubes is apjiealed to in the diagnosis 
between femoral and inguinal ruptures lying internal to a 
femoral, external to an inguinal hernia. In large old inguinal 
hernia, this rule does not certainly apply. If you dissect 
such cases, you will find the large neuk of the sac lying upon 
Poupart's ligament outside the spino. 

Trochanter. — The great trochanter of the femur is si' para ted 
from the akin by the fascial insertion of the gluteus maximns 
and a laige multilocular bursa. Place the subject on his side, 
and consider the position of the muscular insertions. A 
vertical line, two inches long, drawn from the middle of the 
posterior margin of the trochanter above, would correspond to 
the insertion of the quadratua femoris. A diagonal line 
drawn from the posterior-superior to the anterior-inferior 
angle, delineates the attachment of the gluteus medius. A 
short line drawn along the anterior border marks the gluteus 
minimus. On the upper margin of the trochanter mark the 
obturator intemus in front, the pyriformis muscle behind, 

Scarpa's I'rian'jle.- — The base is formed by Poupart's liga- 
ment, and extends from the anterior-superior spine of the 
ilium to the spine of the pubes. Note that Poupart's liga- 
ment J3 convex towards the thigh, from the tension of the 
fascia lata which is attached to it, The outer Ijoundary 
corresponds to the sartorius, the inner to the margin of the 
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adductor longos. Now draw the femoral artery from midway 
between the spine of the ilium and symphysis pubis, to the 
apex of the triangle, mark the vein to ita inner side, and put 
in the saphenous vein dipping through the saphenous opening 
to join it. Now, let us suppose that the integument is re- 
moved over the space marked. The superficial layer of the 
superficial fascia is exposed, and this is continuous with the 
fascia of the ahdomen and perineum, and the dartoa of the 
scrotum. Eemove the superficial layer, and the deep areolar 
layer of superficial fascia is exposed. This blends with 
Poupart's ligament ahove, and at the margins of the saphenous 
opening is adherent to the fascia lata, covering in the oval 
opening with a thin and delicate fascia traversed by fibrous 
septa. This is perforated by the saphenous vein and its 
I'adicles, the superficial epigastric artery, lymphatics, and a 
twig of the middle cutaneous nerve. Hence it is termed the 
cribriform fascia. Clear away the deep layer of superficial 
fascia, and you expose the fascia lata. This has already been 
described.^ Note especially the exact position of the saphen- 
ous opening, and the attachments of its upper and outer, and 
lower and inner, cornua. Remove the fascia lata. The parts 
iu the floor of the triangle will here be fuUy exposed, and also 
the femoral sheath. This we must carefully consider. The 
transversalis fascia of the ahdomen comes down under Pou- 
part's ligament in front of the vessels, and blends with the 
iliac portion of the fascia lata. The iliac fascia, which covers 
the psoas and iliacus, descends posteriorly, and blends at the 
back of the vessels with the pubic portion of the fascia lata. 
Tliese structures are continuous on the outer side of the 
artery and the inner side of the vein. A septum exists 
between the vein and artery, and another thin septum 
separates the vein from the inner wall of the sheath. Thus 
a narrow passage exists between the femoral vein covered by 
a septum and the inner wall of the sheath ; this is funnel- 
aliaped, and extends from the crural ring behind Poupart's 
I Cliap. JL. 
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ligament above to the level of the saphenous opening below. 
In the article on hernia this canal will be again alluded to. 

The parts exposed in the floor of Scarpa's triangle from 
without inwards would be as follows ; — The external cuta- 
neous nerve, the iliacus muaele, the anterior crural nerve, the 
psoas muscle and ita sheath, the femoral vessels and genito- 
crural nerve, the pectineua and adductor brevis. All these 
structures are found in the anterior flap, in a " transfixion "' 
amputation at the hii>-joiut. 

The psoas muscle is separated from the capsule of the hip- 
joint by a large bursa, which may form a cystic swelling 
of great size in connection with arthritis of the hip, and. 
may also simulate abscess wben inflamed. In " bip disease," 
abscess frequently finds its way into this bursa. When the 
head of the femur is out of the acetabulum, the psoas and 
pectineus muscles sink backwards, and the femoral vessels, 
instead of pulsating prominently, recede into a hollow and are 
difficult to demonstrate. This is one of the most imiKirtant 
signs of dislocations of the hip. The hip-joint can be opened 
for purposes of erasion and drainage, or excision of carious 
bone, by an incision 2'laced between the sartorius and tensor 
vaginae femoris, starting just below the anterior-superior spine. 
This exposes the iliacus, and the finger displacing this muscle 
inwards comes at once upon the capsule and neck of the 
femur. In early hip disease the distension of the capsule is 
most apparent in front, and this distension, aided by inflam- 
matory swelling of the soft parts, leads to obliteration of the 
fold of the groin and increased heat ; both of these symptoms 
are of the first imjmrtance, for they cannot be simulated. The 
ahcath of the psoas muscle, formed by the dense iliac fascia, 
passes into Scarpa's triangle to the outer side of the femoral 
vessels, and then passes behind them. 

Psom Abgceex. — A spinal or other abscess descending along 
the psoas muscle is long confined by the fascia, but at length, 
bursting through it, the abscess suddenly appears as a flno- 
tuating swelling to the inner side of the femoral vessels. 
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This has an impulae on coughiDg, and ia reducible, ho that 
the Himilaiity to hernia is very great, and an error ia often 
committed. The hip ia flexed by the patient to relax the 
pBOaa musde, and the gluteus maxiraus miiaclQ ia wasted,^ 
When the abacesa has opened a discharging ainus remains ; 
this may be far down the thigh, and thua you are apt to think 
that necroaia of the femur exists, or disease of the hip is 
present. The hip-joint has been excised, or even amputatio]i 
of the entire limb performed, in cases of spinal disease. 
Both errors are terrible and grave. Lnstly, note that an 
obturator hernia will push forwarda the pectiueus muscle, and 
cause u fulness in Scarpa's triangle, with pain down the thigh 
to the knee in the coiirae of the obturator nerve. Turn the 
subject on hia face, and place a pillow under the pelvis, so aa 
to examine the region of the buttock. 

B<Mij Landmarks. — Define the highest point of the crest of 
the ilium, and run the finger backwards and downwards to the 
posterior-superior spine of the ilium. The posterior-superior 
spine ia nearly opposite the spine of the first piece of the 
sacrum. Draw a Line from the posterior-superior spine to the 
tuberoaity of the iachium. In this line the posterior-inferior 
spine is aitiiated one inch and a-half below the posterior- 
superior spine, and the spine of the ischium three and a half 
to four inches. The sciatic vessels and nerves issue from the 
pelvis just below the spine of the ischium, at the junction of 
the lower and middle thirds of the above line. Draw a 
curved line from the posterior-superior spine to the end of the 
sacrum, along the side of the latter bone; this will roughly 
correapond with the attachment of the great saero-seiatic liga- 
ment to this part of the pelvis. The lower extremity of the 
ligament is attached to the inner edge of the tuberosity of the 
iachium. The tuberosity of the ischium is plainly to be felt, 
and the origin of the hamstring tendons arising from it. !Next 
feel the sjiines of the sacrum. The arch of the first sacral 
il bntWok 
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vertebra is often deficient, and "spina bifida" is commonly 
found in thia situation. The spinal cord in the adult does not 
extend further than the upper border of the second lumbar 
vertebra, but the "filiim toiminale " extends through the 
sacrum, and issues below to blend with the periosteum over 
the coccyx. The central canal of the cord descends to the 
level of the third sacral spine. 

Roughly speaking, the gluteal vesaels and nerves iaaue from 
the pelvis opposite a point at the junctiou of the inner and 
middle thirds, of a line drawn from the posterior-superior spine 
to the great trochanter rotated inwards. 

Musden. — The outline of the gluteus maximua ia fairly 
distinct, and it can be readily marked in chalk. The origin 
of this muscle extends in a bold sweep from the side of the 
coccyx, along the sacrum, and the superior curved lino of the 
ilium to the crest, about three inches beyond the posterior 
superior spine. This muscle wastes very early in disease of 
the hip. Its main function, extension of the femur, is eajdy 
interfered with, by the patient always keeping the thigh a 
little flexed. It is supphed by the inferior gluteal nerve- 
The gluteus medins and minimus can be marked out by draw- 
ing fan-sbaped figums, the bases of which correspond to the 
middle and inferior curved lines of the ilium, the apices to the 
insertions of these muscles into the trochanter major. The 
position of the pyrif ormis is indicated by drawing a pyramidal 
figure, the base of which corresponds to a lino drawn along 
the side and back of the sacrum opposite the second and fourth 
sacral spines, the tendinous apex to the front, and upper border 
of the great trochanter. This muscle divides tlie sciatic notch 
into two parts, the gluteal vessels and nerve issuing above it, 
the sciatic and pudic vessels and nerves below it. 

Nerven. — The position of the sciatic and gluteal nerves has 
been indicated. The cutaneous nerves of the buttock are as 
follows : — The posterior twigs of the external cutaneous nervp 
ore found behind the great trochanter; next in order an- 
the lateral cutaneous branch of the last dorsal nerve antl 
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the iliac brancli of the ilio-hypogaafcric. Tiie external twigs 
of the posterior divisions uf the first three sacral nerves 
pierce the fascia along the Bide of the sacrum at regular inter- 
vals. Finally, the pudendal twig of the small sciatic nerve 
sends ascending filaments over the gluteal fold. 

Bwrsx. — The buttock is a favourite seat of enlarged hursie ; 
these may be semi-solid, or inflamed, or form cystic swellings, 
varying in aize from a small orange to a man's head. Always 
have the possibility of a bursal affection in your mind when 
investigating swellings tn this region. Some of the more im- 
portant bursa about the buttock are as follows; — Amultilocular 
bursa separates the great trochanter from the tendon of the 
gluteus masimua, and another bursa intervenes hetween the 
l^luteus raaKimus and tlie vastus extemus. Two bursa, deepiy 
placed, lie between the tendon of the obturator internus and 
the ischium and capsule of the hip-joint. Over the tuberosity 
of the ischium is placed a large bursa, often enlarged in weavers 
and coachmen. ISetweeii the trochanter and the tendons of 
gluteus medius and glutens minimus small bursa are inter- 
posed. 

Hip-Joint. — This most imjxirtant articulation is formed by 
the head of the femur rotating in the cup-shaped acetabulum. 
The acetabulum is deep and strong above, but is thin and 
incomplete below. The bead of the femur eould hardly be 
displaced upwards without fracturing the rim of the aceta- 
bulum. The head of the femur joins the neck at about the 
eighteenth year ; before that time acute inflammation, followed 
by necrosis, may attack the epiphysial line, and cause separa- 
tion of the head of the bone. The three pieces of the 
acetabulum unite about the sixteenth year. Before that time 
acute abscess of the joint may destroy the cartilaginous lines 
of juncture, and burrow through the acetabulum into the pelvis. 

The movements of the hip are flexion, extension, rotation 
outwards and inwards, abduction, adduction and circumduction. 
Flexion is mainly performed by the psoas ami iliacus ; this 
movement is only complete when the leg is flexed to relax the 
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hamstring muscles, and is checked hy the contact of the 
aoft pnrta of the thigh and abdomen. Extension is performed 
mainly by the glutens maximus, and is checked by the tension 
of the anterior part of the capsule of the joint. In order to 
keep the capsule relaxed, slight flexion ia always maintained 
in early hip disease. The gluteus medius and minimus at© the 
principal abductors of the thigh. Their action ia checked by 
the front and lower part of the capsule. The action of the 
adductors is checked by the ligamentuni teres and upper part 
of the capsule. Rotation outwards is performed by the gluteus 
maximus, the posterior fibres of the gluteus luedius, the pyri- 
formis and gemelli, and the obturators with the quadratus 
fcmoria. These muBcles are termed the external rotators of 
the thigh, and to their uncontrolled action is attributed that 
eversion of the lower limb observed in fractures of the neck of 
the femur. The weight of the limb, and its natural tendency 
to roll outwards when the neck of the femur is broken, ore 
more probable explanations. The thigh is rotated inwards by 
the anterior fibres of the gluteus meiiius and the gluteus 
minimus. 

Muscular relationa of the Hip. — In front are the psoas and 
iliacus muscles and a large bursa. Behind, the pyriformis, 
gemelli, obturators, and quadratus femoris. Above ia the 
straight tendon of the rectus femoris and the gluteus minimus. 
Internally are the obturator extemus and pectiueus. 

The capsular ligament of the hip is a most important surgical 
structure. Eememher its attachment to the femur. Above, 
to the neck, close to the head ; below and in front, to the 
anterior inter-trochanteric line ; behind, to the middle of the 
nock. Thus, in one part, its attachment is close to the head 
of the lemur, in others to the trochanter. It follows that most 
fractures of the neck of the femur are both within and with- 
out the capsule of the hip. The capsular ligament ia attached 
to the margins of the acetabulum and anterior-inferior iliac 
spine, below, it is incomplete opposite the notch in the coty- 
loid ligament. A great deal has been written alwut the o 
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sulat ligament of the hip, and various names have beea given 
to bands and portiona of it isolated by the genius of dissectors. 
Surgical anatomists will lay stress on the following points of 
importance. The strongest part of the capaule is anteriorly. 
Here the longitudinal fibres can he defined as a broad triangle, 
the base of which is attached to the anterior inter-trochanteric 
line, the apex to the anterior-inferior spine of the ilium, and 
adjacent part of the acetabulnni. The outer and inner sides 
of this triangle are thicker than its centre, and being con- 
nected into one handle at the spine of the ilium, the whole 
structure has received the name of the Y ligament of Eigelow. 
This ia of great strength, and to its resistance is attributed 
the inversion of the hip, which occurs in backward dislocations. 
It also forms a kind of fulcrum, iipon which the swinging 
movements of reduction of those dislocations is performed. 
In dislocations, the head of the hone almost invariably leaves 
the socket where the capsule is weakest and the acetabulum 
shallowest, namely, at the lower part near the transverse notch. 
In abduction, the head of the femur bulges here, and it has 
been pointed out by Morris that the ligamentum teres is slack 
in abduction, and any sudden violence may tear it from its 
attachments, so that there ia a natural tendency to dislocation 
of the hip in the position of abduction. The synovial mem- 
brane of the joint ia extensive, and too often the seat of tuber- 
cular disease. It lines that portion of the neck of the femur | 
within the capsule, the inner surface of the capsule itself, and 
also surrounds the ligamentum teres. Comparatively often it 
communicates anteriorly with the bursa beneath the psoas J 
tendon. At the bottom of the acetabulum it covers a pad of I 
fat, the so-called Haversian gland. j 

Before taking leave of the hip-joint, let us attempt to explain 
the positions the parts assume in diseases and injuries. 

The nerves that supply the hip are twigs from the sacral 
plexus, obturator, accessory obturator, and great sciatic. These 
nerves supply the majority of the muscles which act upon the 
joint. When the joint is inflamed and diseased, groups of i 
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muscles are thrown into spasmodic action, and the positions of 
the limb in disease of the hip are, to a certain extent, thus 
explained. In the very early stages of " hip disease," apparent 
lengthening is iisually observed. This is said to be due to 
abductor spasm. If you stand up, and abduct the thigh well 
from the pelvi^ yon will find that by dropping the pelvis on 
the same aide, you win maintain equilibrium and produce at 
the same time apparent lengthening. Later on adductor spasm 
supervenes, and then apparent Hhortening takes place. Adduct 
one limb behind the other ; by raising the pelvis on that aide, 
you will find that the limba are brought parallel, and equi- 
lihrium is maiatained, whUe apparent shortening ia produced. 
Klexion, adduction, inversion, and apparent shortening are the 
common positions of the lower limb in lat«r hip disease, and 
this position has been said to allow of the greatest distension 
of the joint by fluid, and therefore of the greatest ease to the 
patient. Doubtless this last consideration is an important 
factor. Real shortening will supervene sooner or later, the 
trochanter being raised above Nclatou's line. Some authorities 
have maintained that excessive effusion into the joint 'will 
produce this position, and it has been stated that even tme 
elongation of the limb may thus be produced. Regarding this 
it may he remarked, that inflammatory effusion could never be 
poured into a joint with such pressure as experimenters have 
used, and, considering the strength of the ligaments, a natural 
doubt may arise whether true elongation could possibly be 
brought about without destruction of them. When the head 
of the femur ia disintegrated, or destruction of the capsule 
allows the carious head of the bone to become displaced 
upwards, true shortening occurs, as shown by measuring from 
the anterior-superior apine to the malleolus, and the trochanter 
riaea above Kiilaton's line. In early hip disease this is 
almost unknown, unless in most acute cases, as after the 
" speciiie " fevers, Such ia a brief summary of the leading 
ideas as to the position of the lower limh in hip disease, but 
the question is a most difRcult one to deal with certainly fud 
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lucidly ; and the varied accounts of these phenomena only 
illustrate the uncertainty which still exists in the minda of 
TariouB authoritiea 

It is here impossible to enter into a detailed consideration of 
the symptoms of distocations and fractures about the hip. The 
following points are of paramount importance. The lower 
limb is markedly everted in fracture of the neck of the femur, 
and more slightly in the obturator and pubic dislocations. The 
limb is inverted in dislocations on the dorsum ilii, and into 
the sciatic notch, and in certain exceptional impacted fractures 
of the neck of the femur. When the head of the femur is 
displaced, the femoral vessels sink Ijack into a hollow in the 
groin, and the head of the bone can usually be felt in the 
buttock under deep manipulation with ansesthetics. The 
trochanter is raised above the line of Niilaton in fractures of 
the neck of the femur and the backward dislocations ; in the 
obturator dislocation the trochanter sinks into a deep hollow, 
and the limb ia abducted and really lengthened,^ the adductor 
longus standing out like a rounded cord, excessively stretched 
and tense. 

Place the limb into the position of the four common dis- 
locations of the hip, and practise the manipulations for reduc- 
tion of each of them. Also place the limb in the position it 
assumes when fracture of the neck of the femur lias taken 
plara. 

I Same EutlioriiiPK luniutaiu tbat the leiigtheuiug i» appareiit, and due to 
twisting of the pelvis. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
INGUINAL AND FEMORAL HERNIA. 

Inguinal Hernia. — Mark the external abdominal ring in chalk. 
It is a triangular opening in the external oblique aponeurosis, 
about one inch and a quarter in length. The base corresponds 
to the crest of the pubes between the spine and the angle^ 
The external pillar is Poupart's ligament attached to the spine 
of the pubes; the internal pillar, formed by the external 
oblique, arches in front of the external, to be attached to the 
angle and symphysis pubis. The external pillar of the ring, 
constituted by Poupart's ligament, sends fibres directly back- 
wards and outwards along the ilio - pectineal line for about 
an inch. They terminate by a free concave margin turned 
towards the femoral ring. This reflection of Poupart's liga- 
ment is termed Gimbemat's ligament. Some of the fibres of 
the external pillar of the ring and Gimbemat's ligament arch 
beneath the cord, and blend with the front of the sheath of 
the rectus behind the internal pillar ; they form the triangular 
fascia, which is therefore behind the ring. The external ring, 
when distended, might split up the oblique muscle, were it not 
braced together by a series of looped fibres, the convexity of 
each loop looking towards the pubes. A fascia derived from 
the deep layer of the superficial fascia of the abdomen assists 
in closing the aperture. These structures are termed the inter- 
columnar fascia and fibres. The spermatic cord in the male, 
and round ligament in the female, pass through the external 
abdominal ring, and the cord lies upon Poupart's ligament 
just outside the spine of the pubes, the testes being, so to 
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speak, "alimg" upon Poupart's ligament. The ilio-inguinal 
iierii'e also pierces the intercolumnat fascia. 

Matk out the internal abdominal ring as an oval opening, 
with ita long diameter nearly vertical, half-an-inch alxive 
Pimpajt'a ligament, and midway between the anterior-Euperior 
spine and symphysis puhis. It is an orifice made by the 
passage of the round ligament, or the spermatic cord, in the 
tranaversalis fascia. Ita margins, especially the external one, 
are well marked and fibrous, and if you conld look at the ring 
from the inside, you would see a delicate fascia prolonged 
from ita margins along the cord. This is tlie infundibulifonn 
fascia which closes in the ring. An oblique inguinal hernia 
is usually strangulated at the deep ring either by the arched 
fibres of the transversalia fascia or the thickened neck of the 
sac. Before leaving the ring, draw the deep ejiigastric artery 
along ita inner side from the middle of Poupart's ligament 
towards the umbilicus. Thua it will be clear that an ordinary 
oblique hernia has this important vessel to its inner side. 

!Next mark out the inguinal canal. It extends obliquely 
downwarda and inwards from the internal to the external ring. 
Its length is very variable, but take an inch and a half as a 
fair average. If you have an opportunity in the post-mortem 
room, cut down upon the external ring, and thrust your finger 
right up the inguinal canal. In the living subject you can 
introduce your finger some little way by invaginating the 
scrotum. Pressing the finger downwards, you feel Poupart's 
ligament, and the union with it of the fascia transversahs ; 
pressing it upwards, the finger impinges gainst the arched 
fibres of the internal oblique and tranaversalis; pressing it 
backwards towards the belly, you plainly reeognise the broad 
tendinous attachment of the conjoined internal oblique and 
transveraalis, to the crest and ilio-pectineal line of the ])nbes. 
In front of this is Gimbemat's ligament, and the triangular 
fascia or ligament before described. 'Behind the conjoined 
tendon is the attachment of the transveraalis fascia to the 
linea ilio pectinea. The finger pressed forwards feels the 



extemal oblinue for tho whole length of the canal, and 
the inti^rnal obliquB for tho outer third. If you put a bis- 
toury into the canal, and cut it open anteriorly from end to 
end, yon will find these two muscles divided. It is especially 
important thnt you should feel the more prominent of these 
Btnicturos aa well as read about them. 

We have said that tho external ring is covered by the intet- 
columnar fascia, the internal by the infundibuliform fa«cia. 
The lower fibres of the internal oblique, blended with a thin 
faacia, pass from the middle of Poupart's ligament in a series 
of loops over the cord, and ascend in its inner side, to be 
inserted into the front of the sheath of the rectus. This ia 
the creaiaster muscle and fascia, supplied by the genital 
branch of the genito-crural nerve. Kext, suppose a hernia 
enters the inguinal canal, and travei^es its whole length, 
passing into the scrotum ; the spermatic cord will lie behind 
the sac, and the testis below and behind; the inguinal canal 
will be distended right up to the abdomen, and the cord 
obscured by the gut, but the testis is plainly to be felt. 
These are important distinctions between hernia and hydro- 
cele of the tunica vaginalis. 

As the gut descends it pushes before it a layer of peritoneum 
and areolar fatty tissue, Next worming its way through the 
internal ring, it gets a covering Irom the infundibuliform fascia. 
Proceeding along the canal it approaches the cremasteric 
fascia, and gets covered by it, and finally, appearing throngh 
the external ring, acquires its most external coverings, the 
intercolumnar fascia, superficial fascia, and integument. The 
intercolumnar fascia is termed by some the external spermatic 
fascia, and the infundibuliform fascia the internal spermatic 
fascia. Thus, to enumerate the coverings of a complete 
oblique inguinal hernia, yoii only have to think of tho variouB 
structures which form the abdominal wall, and remember 
that the hernia must get a covering from each of them. 

Hegselbaek'a Trianrfle, — This space con bo marked out by 
drawing a line from Poupart's ligament to the edge of the 
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rectUB abdominia in the direction of the umbilicus. This Line 
starts from a point just to the inner side of the extonial iliac 
artery, and corresponds with the course of the deep epigastric 
artery, It forms the outer margin of the triangle. A line 
drawn along the outer edge of the rectus corresponds with the 
inner margin. The base is marked by a line drawn along 
Poupart'a ligament from the edge of the rectus, joining the 
extremities of the two preceding. Looking at tho inner sur- 
face of this triangle, tlie obliterated hypogastric artery is seen 
traversing it from below upwards. This vessel throws the 
peritoneum in the floor of the triangle into two grooves ; oue 
external, between the obliterated hypogastric artery and the 
deep epigastric artery ; another internal, between the obliter- 
ated hypogastric artery and tho rectus. 

Sometimes a hernia, instead of getting into the canal by 
the internal ring, will pass through Hesselbach's triangle, and 
force the conjoined tendon before it, passing internal to the 
obliterated hypogastric artery. The transversalis fascia will 
cover it (not its infundibuliform portion), and, instead of the 
cremasteric fascia, it will have before it the expanded con- 
joined tendon. This is called n direct inguinal hernia, and 
is acquired, not congenital. The epigastric artery manifestly 
Hea well outside the neck of the sac. The seat of strictiire in 
direct hernia is usually at the neck of the sac or the external 
ring. In dividing the stricture in either variety of hernia, 
cut upwards, so as to be parellel with the epigastric vessel. 
It is not always possible to diatinguiah between an oblique 
and direct inguinal hernia. In well-marked cases and thin 
subjects, this may be done by attending to the following mani- 
palationa : — Flex and invert the thigh, and reduce the rupture. 
Make firm pressure with your fingers over the internal ring, 
and instruct the patient to cough strongly. If the rupture 
protrudes inside your fingers, you may conclude that it is a 
direct hernia; if your fingers keep it back, you may conclude 
that it would come out of the abdomen through the internal 
ring, and is "oblique." It has been well pointed out by 
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Ix)ckwood, that the spermatic cord doc« not accompany a direct 
hernia in its wliola course, but can be felt approaching it from 
the outer side, and this obscr\-atioti I havo several times bceu 
able to verify. 

A congenital inguinal heniia need not exist at birth. By 
this term you mean u hernia that owes its existence to some 
congenita] defect. This "defect" is usually an abnormal 
latency of the funicular process of peritoneum which accom- 
panies the coid. In these cases, the peritoneal cavity and 
the aac of the tunicii vaginalis are in direct continuity. The 
oommunicatiDn may lie large and direct, or aniall and tight. 
In either case fluid may collect in the tunica vaginalis, form- 
ing a congenital hydrocele. This affection is common in 
young children, and as the fluid can be reduced into the belly, 
the reserablance to hernia is very close. Should a hernia 
come through the jmtent funicular process, it may descend 
below the testicle, the latter being behind and in surgical 
contact with the gut ; anatomically, it is separated from the 
intestine by the thin testicular layer of the tunica vaginalis. 
It is said that^ iu congenital hernia, the testis and gut are in 
the same sac, but strictly speaking this is not ti-ue. This form 
of hernia often comes down suddenly, and furnishes examples 
of dangerous and deadly forma of acute strangulation in young 
adults. In these cases delay in operating is highly repre- 
hensible. In most cases of congenital hernia it is diEGcult to 
recognise the testicle, and this may serve aa a diagnostic 
liint that the testis and gut are in the same sac, surgically 
speaking. 

Infantile Hernia. — This ia an acquired hernia due to con- 
genital defect. The funicular process is closed by a septum, 
and a secondary pouch descends from this situation behind 
the funicular process. A coil of gut descends into this pouch, 
and gradually distends it. In cutting down upon such a 
hernia you would divide three serous layers. The first and 
second would bo the anterior and posterior layers of the 
funicular process, the third the anterior layer of the secondary 
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pouch posterior to it (Iiifantile Herniii of Htj). Though 
tenned "infantile," this heniia may not be developed until 
itdult life. Therefore the tenii is not a good one. 

It has been assumed that when the patent fuuicular ptocose 
is merely closed by a septum, that a coil of gut may push this 
septum before it, distending it gradually into a sac, and de- 
scending into the cavity of the tunica vaginalia. In cuttiug 
down upon the gut, therefore, you would divide firstly tbe 
tunica vaginalis, and then the Jiac formed by the distended 
septum (Encysted Hernia of Cooper). Much doubt has 
lately been thrown upon tlie existence of this form of 
rupture.* 

Mark out the incision for inguinal hernia by a lino one and 
a half inches long, from the middle of tbe canal to the lower 
part of the external ring. The superficial epigastric artery 
will be divided. In operating upon inguinal bomia, the 
principal structure to recognise is the aac, and this is said to 
be a transparent membrane, rough on the outside, smooth and 
shining on its interior, with arborescent vessela on the surface. 
I may definitely tell you that all theae guides are highly 
fallacious; and if you closely observe an operator, you will 
often see that he is not quite sure of the sac, until a jet of 
fluid tolls him he has opened it. When you e.vpoct a struc- 
ture is the sac, open it with great care, the knife being held 
flat, as though you were opening the sheath of an artery. 
The escape of fluid is good evidence that the sac has been 
opened, and the coil of gut, dark and congested, mil usually 
show itself. Eut all hernial sacs do not contain ti.uid, and 
the tissues may be matted by inflammation. If the gut is 
exposed, your finger nail or a director will pass right into the 
abdominal cavity past its neck, which will not be the case if 
you are dealing with one of the coverings of the !,'ut. In a 
congenital hernia, deal carefully with any structures found at 
the back of the sac, as these are the constituents of the cord 
separated and sjiread out. In operations for "radical" cure 

' See LixTauood oil Heniia. 
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ot hernift where the eac is twisted and excised, the vaa 
deferens is, especially in children, too often tmintentionally 
injured. Herniie containing the cieouni or bladder may have 
no peritoneal covering.^ In operations upon such, you ace 
exceedingly likely to wound these structures. In cases of old 
inflamed hernia, ivhen the tissues are matted, the gut may 
easily be wounded. Hardly two cases of hernia are similar, 
and no fi.ved rule can be laid down for the performance of the 
operation. 

Femoml Semia. — Read carefully what has been said re- 
garding the anatomy of femoral hernia in the article on 
Scarpa's triangle. Mark out the saphenous opening as an 
oval aperture with a vertical long diameter of an inch, one 
inch and a half in a horizontal line outside the spine of the 
puhes, and half-an-inch below Poupart's ligament. Mark out 
the femoral or cmral ring, im.mediately behind Poupart's liga- 
ment (the subject being recumbent) to the inner side of ttie 
external iliac vein. The crural ring may be said to lie behind 
Poupart's ligament about half-*n-inch internal to the external 
iliac artery. Next mark out the crura! canal. This e.xtenda 
from thi> crural ring above to the saphenous opening below, 
and is about three-quarters of an inch long. If, therefore, 
yon chnik a line hulf-iin-inch long, from Poupart'a ligament 
above to the saphenous opening below, on the inner side of 
the femoral vein, you indicate the course of the crural canal, 
and, what is as important, you mark the incision that one 
would make in cutting down on a femoral hernia. The 
superficial external pudic artery may be divided, and requires 
ligature in the incision. Kow to more particularly describe, 
at the risk of recapitulation, the anatomical parts you have 
just delineated. The saphenous opening is formed in the 
fascia lata of the thigh. To its margin is attached the cribri- 
form fascia, derived from the deep layer of the superficial 

' The cfficnin a nsually covered by peritoueuni, bat when il rieaoemiH into 
a hBmia, the paritnnenm may be in great (inrt "stripped " off it, but thb is 
not genBially tha case. 
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fascia of the thigh. Tliis is [jerforated by the aap]ionous vein 
or its radicles, Jymphatica, the superficial epigastric artery, 
and a hrauch of the anterior crural nerve. The outer crural 
superior border of the saphenous opening lies in front of the 
femoral sheath, blending with it The front of the femoral 
sheath is formed by the tranaversalis fascia of the abdomen ; 
therefore the front of the femoral sheath or transverealis fascia 
blends with the iliac portion of the fascia lata and outer 
border of the saphenous opening. This falciform outer border 
of the saphenous opening is very distinct, and is prolonged 
upwards and inwards to Poupart's ligament and the spine of 
the pubes to the inner side of the femoral sheath. The lower 
and inner border of the saphenous opening curves behind the 
femoral vein to blend with the posterior wall of the femoral 
sheath, formed by the iliac fascia. 

The crural or femoral ring is said to be larger in the female 
than the male, and femoral ruptiire is more common in women 
accordingly. The best way to understand and recollect the 
boundaries of the femoral ring, is to go into the dissecting 
iBom and view it from the inside of the abdomen. Pass 
the linger beneath Poupart's ligament to the inner side of 
the external iliac vein, and it will lie in the crural ring. 
You will see that the space which here exists is oval, with 
its long diameter transverse, and is closed in life by a septum 
(septum crurale) and some areolar tissue. Keep your tinger 
in the opening. To the outer aide will lie the femoral vein, 
separated by a thin septum from your finger; inside yon 
plainly feel the fibrous margins of Gimbemat's ligament, the 
conjoined tendon of the internal oblique and transversalis, 
and the deep crural arch. Above is the deep cruial arch, 
the crural arch, the deep epigastric artery, and the spermatic 
cord in the male. These structures would be divided if you 
put a bistoury into the ring and cut directly upwards and 
forwards. Below, your finger rests on the pubes and iliac 
fascia. The deep crural or femoral arch is a thickened band 
of fibres derived from the transversalis fascia, arching over 
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the femoral vessels and crural ring, from the pectineal line 
behind the conjoined tendon internally to Pouparfc'g ligament 
externally. The crural arch ie Poupart's ligament The 
soat of stricture in a femoral rupture is at the femoral riu<f, 
and the safest place to notch it, ia internaUy through Gim- 
hernat's ligament. The obturator artery should come off 
from the internal iliac. Sometimes it arises from tlie deep 
epigaatric, and passes downwards to the obturator foramen 
to the outer or inner side of the femoral ring. If it passes 
to the outer side it is out of harm's way, if to the inner it 
may be divided, and a serious hiemorrhage take place, I may 
add that this ia rare, and need not embarrass yoar mind 
when operating. 

The crural canal ia about half-an-inch long, and doea not 
exist as a apace in the healthy body, being filled by connective 
tissue, and often containing a lymphatic gland. It extends 
from tbe crural ring above to the saphenous opening below. 
JCxternally is the femoral vein covered by a septum, internally 
the junction of the anterior with the posterior layer of the 
femoral sheath, anteriorly the front wall of the femoral 
sheath formed by transversalis fascia, posteriorly the back 
wall of the femoral sheath formed by iliac fascia. 

Suppose now that a coil of intestine, covered by its peri- 
toneal sac, pushes its way through the femoral ring, it will 
be covered by a layer of areolar tissue loaded with fat, and 
the septum crurale. Sext it distends the cmial canal, and 
bulges out at the saphenous opening, having as fresh coverings 
the anterior wall of the sheath and the cribriform fascia ; it 
then mounts up to Poupart's ligament, and has its long dia- 
meter directed transversely to tbe thigh. On cutting down 
from the surface, the operator would divide integument, super- 
ficial and cribriform fascia, anterior femoral sheath, septum 
croralo, sob-peritoneal areolar tissne, and lastly the i>eritoneaJ 
sac The sub-periloneal tissue overlying the peritoneum 
is often so full of fat that, when you expose it, you think 
you have opened the sac and arc dealing with omeatam. 
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Always cautiously divide a fatty layer in femoral heruia, 
and you will probably find the sac beneath it. Divide the 
stricture inwards, notching the edge of Gimbemat's ligament. 
The septum crurale and anterior wall of the femoral sheath 
are surgically indistinguishable, and form a layer called by 
the old authors the " fascia propria " of a femoral hernia. 

It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between an inguinal 
and femoral hernia. The neck of an inguinal hernia lies in- 
ternal to the spine of the pubes and above Poupart's ligament. 
A femoral hernia is external to the spine of the pubes and 
below Poupart's ligament, and its long axis is transverse and 
not oblique. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 
THE EAR. 

The Auricle, — The auricle or pinna is composed of yellow 
fibro-cartilage bent and convoluted in various forms ; it is not 
essential to hearing. The largest concavity surrounding the 
meatus is termed the concha, the hollovyr just above it the 
triangular fossa, and the long curved valley lying most ex- 
ternally between the helix and anti-helix is termed the fossa 
of the anti-helix. The prominent ridge of the helix starts 
from the upper part of the concha and sweeps right round 
the pinna ; becoming indistinct below, it forms the incurved 
margin of the pinna. The ridge just in front of it is the 
anti-helix. The little projection in front of the meatus is the 
tragus, and that behind it the anti-tragus; the part of the 
ear selected for earrings is termed the lobula The integu- 
ment is intimately adherent to the auricle, and contains 
sebaceous follicles ; these, when inflamed, are intensely painful. 
The chief arteries of the pinna are the auricular twigs of 
the posterior-auricular branch of the external carotid, and 
the anterior-auricular from the superficial temporal. Those 
being very superficial, are readily constricted by cold, leading 
in extreme cases to gangrene or ulceration of the auricle. 

Nerves, — Four sets of nervous filaments supply the skin 
of the auricle. The auriculo-temporal nerve supplies the 
tragus, the upper and anterior aspect of the pinna, and the 
skin of the meatus. The auricular branches of the great 
auricular nerve (from second and third cervical) supply the 
back of the pinna. Arnold's nerve supplies the lower and 
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IiBck part of the pinna and the back part of tha auditory 
canal. The small occipital sends a twig to the upper and 
inner aspect of the pinna. Numerous clinical examplea could 
be adduced of the importance of a knowledge of those nerves. 
A carious tooth will often give rise to severe pain in the ear. 
Instances are related of coughing or sickness due to impacted 
wax. This is said to be reflex through the auricular branch of 
the vagus. Again, a boil at the auditory meatus will excite 
severe neuralgic pains about the jaw and side of the head. 

The External Auditory Canal. — The auricle is prolonged in- I 
wards, like the stalk of a leaf, by the cartilaginous portiou of 
the external auditory canaL The cartilaginous portion is a I 
Jittie less than half the length of the auditory canal, the j 
whole length being ono and a quarter inches. The carti- 
laginous canal is attached by rough fibrous tissue to the edge I 
of the bony canal in the temporal bone. The tube of cartil- ' 
age is not complete, being formed by fibrous tissue at the 
upper and back part ; and its wail is traversed also by several 
incomplete clefts, the fissures of Santorini, The cartilnginoua | 
canal lies in contact with the parotid gland beneath ; and a « 
pyfflmic abscess of the parotid has been known to burst into i 
the canal above, and simulate otorrhraa from osseoTia disease. 
So, in caries of the osseua meatus, the pus may burrow in tha 
parotid region and form sinuses, which from their anatomical 
position it is difHcult to treat. The osseous canal is longer 
and narrower than the cartilaginous. Ita lower wall is pro- 
longed further inwards than its upper, and the membrana 
tympani is set obliquely to the long axis of the canal. The 
external auditory canal is not straight, Ijeing inclined fonvaKls, 
at first ascending and then dipjring over an eminence situated 
in the floor of the osseous part near its commencement. The I 
integument ia prolonged right into it, forming the lining 
membrane, and the outer layer of the membrana tympani. 
TTnir and glandular structures are not foimd in the bony 
canal, but in the cartilaginous canal they are abundant. The 
arteries of the canal iire the aiiricular twigs of the temporal, I 
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posterior-auricular, and iuternal maxillary. The nerves are 
from the auriculo-temporal and Arnold's nerve. 

The posterior wall of the osseous canal corresponds to the 
mastoid cells, the anterior wall to the temporo-maxillary joint, 
the roof to the posterior fossa of the skull, the floor to the 
base of the styloid process of the temporal bone. Caries and 
necrosis of the bony canal may thus implicate the cranial 
cavity or the joint of the jaw. Dermoid cysts have been 
found in the auditory canal, and such are extremely apt to 
lie deeply, having absorbed the bone. They have been even 
known to implicate the brain. 

Membrana Tympani and Osdcula Auditits, — ^The tympanic 
membrane is set obliquely sloping downwards and inwards. 
Its outer layer is dermic, its inner derived from the lining of 
the tympanum ; between the two is fibrous tissue, both radiat- 
ing and circumferential. The stylo-mastoid branch of the 
posterior-auricular artery, and the tympanic branch of the 
internal maxillary, supply the membrane with blood. The 
handle of the malleus descends between the mucous and 
fibrous layers to the centre, bowing the membrane somewhat 
inwards. Immediately above the handle of the malleus the 
membrane is incomplete, the notch between it and the upper 
wall being filled by a loose tissue sometimes perforated. This 
gap is termed the notch of Kivini ; the loose tissue, the mem- 
brana flaccida, or Shrapnell's membrane. The malleus arti- 
culates with the incus, and the incus with the stapes, which 
is fixed in the fenestra ovalis. The membrane covering the 
fenestra ovalis closes the opening to the vestibule. The base 
of the stapes is covered by cartilage, and there is also a layer 
of the same substance upon the membrane, fibrous tissue 
uniting the two cartilaginous surfaces. When the stapes and 
its attachments are intact, the power of hearing is seldom quite 
lost even in cases of advanced perforative otorrhoea. It is in 
these cases that an artificial drum gives such surprising results, 
when gently placed upon the ossicle. Paracentesis of the 
membrane should usually be performed through its lower part, 
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to avoid the chorda tyiupani uBrve. In cases of fracture of 
the middle fossa of the base of the skull, the tympanic laem- 
brane ia often rent, ao that the fracture hecomes really a com- 
pound one. 

Mastoid.- — Tho mastoid process stands prominently out 
behind the auricle, and is only completely developed at the 
iige of puberty. In children, the bony shell covering it is 
easily perforated, being thin and diaphanous. In adults, it 
may be, especially in cases of chronic disease, thick, dense, 
and hard. The mastoid cells are exceedingly variable in 
number, size, aud form. Having examined a large number of 
sections of the mastoid, I am unable to perceive any absolutely 
typical arrangement. There are usually four m^or spaces, 
the largest would contain an ordinary pea; they communicate 
with tho posterior aspect of the tympanic cavity by one lai^e 
and several small openings, situated on the upper part of 
the posterior wall. The largest of these spaces, termed the 
mastoid antrum, lies much farther internally than is usually 
sujipoaed, being contained in the base of the petrous bone. 
The lining membrane is continuous with that of the tympanum, 
and often inflammatory changes are propagated from one cavity 
to the other. The cells are separated from the cranial cavity 
aud great lateral sinus, by a thin lamella of bone, often per- 
forated. The line of the lateral sinus is from the occipital 
protuberance to the front border of the mastoid. This great 
venous channel is very variable in its outward curvature. In 
some skulls it is deeply seated, and separated from tho cells 
by a distinct bony lamina, in others it apiiroaches so near the 
surface as to render it in great danger of being wounded in 
operations on the mastoid. 

In opening the mastoid for abscess or necrosis, work inwards 
and forwards parallel with a probe placed in the auditory 
canal. Remove the external table with a small mallet and 
gouge, just behind the meatus, and with the same instruments 
gently proceed, until you are able to break into the cavities 
freely with a blunt director. The skin incision may be made 



vertical to avoid the posterior auricular vessel, but it is better 
in all ways to turn a large flap from ths mastoid to expose its 
entire aurfaoe. Owing to the close connection between the 
mastoid and luteral sinus, aud the fact that veins pass from 
the mastoid cells to the latter channel, purulent phlebitis and 
pjiEmia are often consequences of necrosis and caries oi the 
mastoid. The mastoid emissary vein is usually inflamed and 
thrombosed in L-asea of thromhosis of the lateral sinus. This 
vein perforates the bone about one inch behind the auditory 
meatus, and its condition, as pointed out by Barker, affords a 
useful clue to the state of the lateral sinus. In fracture of 
the jiosterior fossa of the skull, extravasation of blood about 
the mastoid is a most important symptom. 

Ti/mpanum. — There is perhaps nothing more important in 
the whole range of anatomy, than a consideration of the struc- 
tures that lie about the tympanic cavity. Consider this space 
as a small, irregular, four-aided bony cavity, with the membrana 
tympani externally and the bony labyrinth internally. It is 
seldom more than a sixth of an inch across, and contains the 
chain of ossicles with their minute ligaments and muscles, and 
the chorda tympani nerve. The thin roof corresponds to the 
anterior and upper surface of the petrous portion of the tem- 
poral bone, and the temporo-sphenoidal lobe of the brain. The 
floor is in relation with the jugular fossa and vein behind, the 
carotid canal and internal carotid artery in front. The roof 
descends so that the anterior boundary of the cavity is an 
angle, from which the bony part of the Eustachian tube passes. 
Just above the tube is the canal for the tensor tympani muscle. 
The posterior wall corresponds with the mastoid, and shows 
the several openings to the cellular spaces in that bone. The 
outer wall corresponds with the tympanic membrane, the Inner 
corresponds with the labyrinth, and among other objects of 
importance, you perceive upon it the fenestra ovalis above 
covering the vestibule, the fenestra rotunda below covering the 
" scala tympani " of the cochlea. Between these openings is 
Bltiie "promontory" caused by the outward bulge of the fint 
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turn of the cochlea, and a ridge indicating the important aque- 
duct of Fallopius, containing the facial nerve. 

The Eustachian tube is about an inch and a half long, and 
composed of an osseous and cartilaginous portion. It opens 
by a lipped aperture into the pharynx, above the soft palate 
and behind the inferior turbinate bone. When chronic inflam- 
matory processes occur in the tympaouiD, oi^aDieation of tissue 
leads to impairment of movements of the bones, anchylosis of 
the stapes in the fenestra ovaJis, thickening of the membrana 
tympani, and many other changes of an irremediable character. 
Caries and necrosis of the walls of the tympanum is obviously 
a condition fraught with great risk, owing to the anatomical 
relations above related. Thus cerebral abscess and meningitis 
are too common, the abscess being usually found in the 
temporo-sphenoidal lobe of the brain overlying the thin roof of 
the tympanum. Purulent phlebitis of the jugular vein with 
pyteniia is not uncommon, and even fatal bleeding has occurred, 
from erosion of the carotid or one of its twigs. When caries 
attacks the inner wall, the aqueduct of Fallopius is involved, 
and facial paralysis of n permanent kind may he the distressing 
result. Caries and necrosis of the mastoid often occur in these 
eases, and mastoid abscess may result, or the cellular spaces be 
stuffed with caseating products of inflammation, 




Om looking at the eye, you perceive the lids and eyelashes, 
with the cornea and sclerotic covered by conjunctiva. On 
the margins of the lids, near the inner canthua, are the small 
puncta lachrymalia. The reddish body at the inner canthus 
is termed the caruncula lachrymaliB, and tbe fold of conjunc- 
tiva here found, the plica semilunaris. This is the represents 
ative of the membrana nictitana of some birds. The caruncle 
contains connective tissues, and is covered by a few fine hairs. 
Sarcomatous growths may originate iu the conjunctiva. 
When it is destroyed by accidental burning with lime, etc., 
the opposed surfaces of the eyeball and lids may unite. This 
is termed symblepharon. The conjunctiva swells excessively in 
certain inflammatory affections, especially purulent ophthalmia. 
The cornea has its nutrition interfered with on account of the 
inflammatory stasis in the conjunctival vessels, and slough- 
ing or ulceration of it is the principal complication to be feared. 
The conjunctival vessels are usually visible, especially when 
the membrane is inflamed. Slight pressure upon the globe 
suffices to empty them, and on removing the finger a temporary 
spot of pearly whiteness is perceived, which almost instantly 
becomes again suffused with blood. Continuing your inspec- 
tion, you note the iris and the margin of the pupil. To dis- 
cover whether the pupil acts properly to light, make the 
patient cover one eye with his hand, and place bim before a 
bright light or window. Now stand behind the patient and 
inter}iose your hand like a diaphragm, between the eye under 
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tixaiuination and the light. Attentively watch the pupil at 
the same time and it will dilate, quickly withdraw your hand 
and it will contract. I mention this a little in detail, for it is 
a most important diagnostic proceeding in cases of iritis, and 
i.^i often imperfectly carried out. 

Eyelids. — Injuries of the eyelids are not uncommon, and such 
affections as tarsal cysts, naevi, and rodent ulcer are frequently 
met with upon them. It is an essential matter to unite any 
wounds of the lida with the greatest accmracy and care. Con- 
genital gaps may be seen in the eyelids, and be associated with 
similar gaps in the iris, and even in the choroid (coloboma). 
If you cut through the lids from without, you divide the skin, 
orbicularis, and levator palpebne m\;acle fibres, the plates of 
fibrous tissue known as the tarsal cartilages, the Meibomian 
glands, and the conjunctiva. The glands are very numerous, 
and arranged in parallel rows under tho ocular conjunctiva, 
their ducts opening by minute apertures at the margin of tho 
lids. Obstruction of the ducts of these glands leads to the 
formation of the common "tarsal cyst," which is therefore 
below the cartilage. Tho muscle which opens tho eye by 
raising the upper lid, is the levator palpehrffi, supplied by the 
third nerve. The muscle which closes the eye, is the orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum supplied by the facial nerve. The integu- 
ment of tho upper lid ia supplied by the lachrymal, supra- 
orbital, and supra- trochlear twigs of the ophtlialmic division of 
the fifth nerve ; the integument of the lower lid, by the 
palpebral branches of the superior maxillary nerve. The 
arteries of the lids are the lachrymal and palpebral twigs of 
the ophthalmic. The conjunctiva is supplied externally by 
the lachrymal nerve, internally by the infra-trochlear, above 
by tho supra-trochlear, below by the palpebral twigs of the 
superior maxillary. 

Loi'hrytiial Apparatus. — Trace a tear throughout its entire 
course, supposing it passes into the nose and not on to the 
cheeks. The lachrymal gland, about the size of an almond, ia 
situated in a depression in the upper and outer wall of the 
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orbit, lying in a hollow of the frontal bone above and to the 
outer side of the external rectus. Its ducts have been esti- 
mated as about twenty in number, and open at the margins of 
the upper lid, and at the outer canthus. The secretion of the 
gland issuing from these ducts flows across the eye to the 
puncta lachrymalia, along the canaliculi into the lachrymal 
sac, and down the lachrymal duct into the inferior meatus of 
the nose. The canaliculi are not straight but crooked, and 
hence if you wish to pass a probe along them through the 
puncta, you must draw the lids outwards. On drawing the lower 
lid weU outwards, the tendo oculi can be felt. It crosses the 
lachrymal sac, about the centre, passing from the nasal process 
of the superior maxilla to the tarsal cartilages. The lachrymal 
sac is situate at the inner angle of the eye, and in cases of 
obstruction of the duct forms a manifest swelling, which can 
be emptied into the eye through the canaliculi by firm pres- 
sure; many sufferers from lachrymal obstruction constantly 
adopt this method of relieving themselves. Sometimes the 
sac suppurates, causing much redness and swelling of the face. 
The abscess should be evacuated by slitting up the canaliculus 
inferior, and not by opening it through the skin. The lachrymal 
sac is behind the tendo-palpebrarum, and the angular artery 
is close to its nasal side. The direction of the nasal duct is 
downwards, outwards, and backwards; its narrowest part is 
about the centre, and a valve-like fold of mucous membrane 
guards its lower orifice in the inferior meatus of the nose. 

Iris, — The iris may be regarded as a circular muscular screen 
interposed between the anterior and posterior chambers, imme- 
diately in front of the lens. When the pupil is contracted, the 
iris rests upon the capsule of the lens ; when it is dilated, the 
iris is renioved from the lens, and the anterior and posterior 
chambers freely communicate. Hence the importance of 
dilating the pupil in iritis, so as to prevent it adhering to the 
anterior lens capsule. At its circumference, the iris is continu- 
ous with the choroid and the cornea by the " ligamentum pec- 
tinatum." The ligamentum pectinatum is the insertion of the 
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posterior elastic lamina of the cornea into the iris and front of 
the choroid and sclerotic, by festoon-like processes. Inflamma- 
tion may thus estend from the cornea to the iris, and from the iris 
to the choroid. The nerves of the iris are derived from the sym- 
pathetic, third nerve, and nasal branch of the fifth, through the 
ciliary ganglion. The iris is composed of two sets of unstriped 
muscle fibres, circular and radiating. The sphincter fibres are 
supplied by the third nerve, the radiating hy the sympathetic. 
When the third nerve is paralysed the pupil consequently 
dilates, when the sympathetic ia paralysed, as by the pressure 
of a tumour in the neck, the pupil contracts. The arteries of 
the iris are derived from the long ciliary, and form two arterial 
circles, a greater and a leaser, round the periphery and margin 
of the iris. In severe iritis they may be visible. Other im- 
portant symptoms of iritis are a loss of the natural lustre of the 
pupil, Hluggish movements of it, or evidence of attuo! adhesion 
to the lens, a tinted aqueous, and a salmon-coloured zone of 



Cooie of Skjeball and Us Contentn.—H a pellet of shot were 
to strike a man in the centre of the comea, and pass through 
the eyeball, it would penetrate the following structures : — The 
corneal conjunctiva, the corneal substance, the posterior lining 
membrane of the cornea (membrane of Descemet). It would 
then pass through the iris or pupil, and through the lens 
and its capsules, into the vitreous, and from thence pass out 
behind through the hyaloid membrane, retina, choroid, and 
sclerotic into the orbital tissue. Remember the following 
points concerning the coats of the eyeball. The comea is 
not vascidar, and readily sloughs or ulcerates from inflam- 
mation of its substance, or stasis in the conjunctival vesseb 
round it. The cornea ia abundantly supplied with nerves, 
which are the terminal twigs of the ciliary nerves from the 
ophthalmic ganglion. The thinnest part of the sclerotic is 
jiist behind the insertions of the miiaoles, and hero nipture of 
the globe often occurs from violence. The ciliary region is 
immediately external to the cornea, and is a narrow zone, 
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about three millimetres in breadth, surrounding the globe. 
This corresponds internally with the termination of the 
choroid by a number of vascular plaited processes, the ciliary 
processes, which are situated radially behind the iris. The 
coats of the eyeball are here intimately connected, and many 
blood-vessels and nerves are distributed in this region. This 
is the dangerous region of the eye. Operators shun it ; acci- 
dental wounds, especially if lacerated, of this part of the 
globe, are too often followed by " sympathetic " ophthalmia of 
the other eye, and consequent blindness. 

The crystalline lens is kept in its place by the pressure of 
the aqueous humour in front and the vitreous behind. The 
suspensory ligament has been variously described, but you may 
understand it as passing to both anterior and posterior surfaces 
of the lens. Bound the lens margin a space (canal of Petit) 
remains, through which the lymph freely percolates. Peri- 
pherally, the suspensory ligament is connected with the hyaloid 
membrane and ciliary muscle. When the muscle is at rest 
the lens is compressed by its capsule ; when it contracts the 
capsule relaxes, and the lens becomes convex; and this is 
part of the act of accommodation. The exact action of the 
ciliary muscle in this respect is perhaps not yet certainly and 
clearly demonstrated. The eyeball is so fashioned that rays 
of light should be brought to a focus upon the retina : this 
is termed emmetropia. When the axis of the eyeball is too 
short for the refracting media within it, and rays are brought 
to a focus behind the retina, the term hypermetropia is 
applied. When the axis of the eyeball is too long, and rays 
of light are focussed in front of the retina, myopia or " short- 
sight " is produced. 

Aqueous and Vitreous Humours. — The aqueous humour has 
a mere trace of saline matter in it, and no albumen. It is 
re- secreted as soon as removed. The vitreous humour is of 
jelly-like consistence, and quite transparent. It contains 
numerous small cells. Sometimes a delicate filament stretches 
across the pupil from the anterior surface of the iris. This is 
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the remains of the pupillary membrane of the foatua, and, aa it ] 
i& attached to the anterior surface of the iris, it can always be j 
distinguished from an iritic adhesion. A fine Ebroua band 
may also persist in the vitreous humour, the obliterated 
hyaloid artery and vein of the fcetus. 

Muscles and Movements of Ike Ei/ehaU. — The movements of 
thu globe are extremely complicated, yet the more important 
and marked of them are not difficult to understand. The 
external and internal recti move the globe, so that the cornea 
looks outivards and inwards respectively. These muscles are 
also associated in action in the two eyes. Thus, if we wish to 
look to the left, we use the left external and the right internal 
rectus ; the superior rectus turns the eye upwards, the inferior 
downwards. The superior oblique, lying on the inner aide of 
the orbit, its tendon passing through a pnlley and then being 
inserted into the outer aide of the globe, rotates the cornea 
downwards and outwards ; the inferior oblique turns the 
cornea upwards and inwards. Suppose that two muscles, 
which are not opponents, act at the same time, their opposite 
actions counterbalance each other, and their similar actions, 
being combined, produce movement. 

The nerve supply of these muscles ia simple, the external 
rectus being supplied by the sixth cranial nerve, the superior 
oblique by the fourth, and all the others by filaments from the 
tliird. All the above muscles are divided in excision of the 
globe, and some of them are tenotomised in the various opera- 
tions for strabismus. 

Nerves of the Orbit and EijehaJi. — Suppose the third nerve 
to be paralysed by the pressure of a gummatous tumour at the 
base of the braui, or by a clot of blood, the result of menin- 
geal haamorrhage. You will remember that the nerve supplies 
all the muscles of the eye but the superior oblique and 
external rectus. It also supplies the levator palpebrse, and 
tlirough the ciliary ganglion the sphuicter fibres of the iris. 
When this nerve is completely paralysed, the following 
symptoms are evident — dropped lid (ptosis), external stra- J 
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bismus, and wide dilatation of the pupil (mydriasiB). Sosie- 
times the lid can be a little raised through the action of 
the fibres of the occipito-frontalis miiHcle inserted into it. 
Accommodation is defective for near objects, on account of 
paraljeis of the ciliary muscle, which is, however, seldom 
complete. 

If the sixth nerve be affected, the external rectus is para- 
lysed, and there ia internal squint ; if the fourth, the saperiot 
oblique muscle suffers, but siaigle paralysis of either of these 
muscles is not common. Double vision is the usual symptom 
of paralysis of the ocular muscles, and a rough test is employed 
by asking a patient to look at your finger about two feet dis- 
tant from the front of his face. You then move it to and fro, 
and will often see which muscle lags behind the other, the 
patient at the same time declaring that he sees double. Cover 
both eyes in succession, and request the patient to closely 
watch an object about four feet distant. On uncovering one 
eye there should be no movement in the normal eye, but 
should there be a faulty muscle a correcting movement will 
have to be made, which will be apparent. These are "rough 
tests," as has been stated, and a good acquaintance with the 
use of prisms and coloured lenses ia needful for the proper 
investigation of these caaes. 

In effusion of blood uito the vitreous, glaucoma, or intra- 
ocular tumours, the ciliary nerves are pressed upon as thfy 
pass between the choroid and sclerotic. The pupil then 
becomes dilated, and the cornea anfflsthetic. The two 
latter symptoms are of great importance in severe cases of 
glaucoma. 

Paralysis of the ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve has 
already been dealt with in the article on the head. In this 
affection the cornea becomes ansesthetic, and often ulcerates 
and sloughs. Touching the cornea excites no reflex ivinfcing. 
The skin of the forehead and upper lid are aniesthetic, and 
those parts of the mucous membrane of the nose supplied by 
the nasal nerve. If the cornea on both aides is anaesthetic. 
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and no reflex obtaisod on toucliing it, in cases of general in- I 
aensibility, the condition of the patient is critical. If such I 
a condition is found in the cornea in cases of cerebral I 
hfemoirhage, meningitis, absccBs, and the like, death is not I 
far ofil In the administration of amesthetica, when the pupil J 
is dilated and reflex action abolished, the agent has probably I 
been pushed to the limit of prudence. I 

Vessels. — The ophthalmic artery is one of the terminal I 
branches of the internal carotid. It passes along the outeel 
wall of the cavemoua sinus. After fractures of the anterior I 
fossa of the base of the skull, a communication sometimes takes I 
place between the artery and sinus, and this leads to arterio- I 
venous aneurism of the orbit. The artery enters the orbit I 
through the optic foramen, and divides into two main sets of I 
branches — those to the orbital tissues, ethmoidal, muscular, .1 
lachrymal, palpebral, frontal, and nasal ; those to the eyeball I 
itself, the anterior, long and short ciliary, and the central I 
artery of the retina. The anterior ciliary arteries arB I 
derived from the muscular and lachrymal branches of the J 
ophthalmic, and minute branches of them form a vascular J 
ring round the margin of the cornea, beneath the conjunctiva. 
The vessels then pierce the sclerotic and join the external 
vascular circle of the iiis. This pericorneal, subconjunctival, 
vascular zone, formed by twigs of the anterior ciliary vessels, 
is not visible in health, but in iritis, glaucoma, and especially 
inflammation of the ciliary body, the deep congestion causes 
these vessels to be engoiged with blood, and the well-known 
"salmon-coloured" zone appears round the margin of the 
cornea. These little vessels are then not easily emptied by I 
pressure witli the finger, aa is the case with the conjunctival I 
arteries. If there is one important fact in the suigical I 
anatomy of the eye, it is a consideration of the anteriot I 
ciliary arteries, A well-informed practitioner should look I 
upon a ciliary zone of congestion in a case of " eye diseaee " I 
as a symptom worthy of the closest attention. I 

The posterior group of ciliary arteries pierce the sclerotic 1 



close to the optic nerve, and pass mostly to the choroid and 
ciliary procesaea, but two vessels (long ciliary) run forward 
between the choroid and sclerotic, and form the external 
vascular circle of the iris. When the central artery of the 
retina gets blocked by a clot carried upwards from a diseased 
heart, sudden blindness ensues, the retina being rendered com- 
pletely antemic, 

Exeieion of the Eyeball. — In this operation, the conjunctiva 
and capside of Tenon, a dense fascia which surrounds the 
Bclerotic, are divided, with all the ocular muscles already men- 
tioned, the ciliary arteries and nerves, the optic nerve and 
arteries centralis retime, muscular and conjunctival twiga of 
the ophthalmic artery, aiid the ophthalmic vein. Filaments 
of the first division of the fifth, the third, fourth, and sixth 
nerves are also divided. 

Exploratory IneisiOTts. — It is often needful to cub into the 
orbit to explore a swelling of doubtful nature, or remove a 
tumour springing from its walls. The incision may be made 
above the eyeball, or through the upper lid where it joins the 
roof of the orbit. The finger can be then readily inserted into 
the orbital cavity. The moat room will be obtained on the 
outer aide of the globe. 

FoBcia of the Orbit. — Allusion has been made to the capsule 
of Tenon, or suhconjunctival fascia, which loosely eurrouuds 
the sclerotic. This structure gives fibrous investments to the 
tendons of the muscles, and sends processes to the walls of the 
orbit. It is firmly attached to the sclerotic behind, and in 
front blends with the conjunctiva and lids. In operations for 
strabismus and excision of the globe, it is most important that 
this structure should be divided, so that the operator works 
close to the sclerotic, and not outside the capsule of Tenon, 
The capsule of Tenon blends anteriorly with a series of looped 
fibres which pass across the orbit from the malar to the lach- 
rymal bones, supporting the eyeball as a kind of sling (suspen- 
sory ligament of Lockwood). In removal of the upper jaw, 
it is most important that the attachments of this structure be 
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'A, iot ji it is roiigUy torn the eyeball ainka ilown in 
an unsightly manner.' 

The Orbit. — The roof of the orbit is extremely thin, and 
lauy be readily pierced by any sharp or pointed instrument. 
The frontal lobe of the brain might thus be injured. The 
floor of the orbit is often bulged upwards by a tumour of the 
antrum ; protrusion of one eye is a leading symptom in these 
caaea. Tumours may also readily enter the orbit from the 
akull through the sphenoidal fissure, from the epheno-maxillary 
fossa by the spheno-maxillary fisanie. A fracture of the inner 
orbital wall might open the ethmoidal cells, and a tumour 
growing there might readily infiltrate these cavities. So a 
meningocele may appear at the inner wall of the orbit, coming 
through the roof of the nasal fossa. A fracture running across 
the roof of the orbit is usually attended with htemorrhage into 
the tissue behind the eyeball. It may also injure the cavernous 
sinus and artery, or the various oculo-motor nerves. The upper 
and outer angle of the orbit is a common situation for con- 
genital " dermoid " cysts. 

Glaucoma. — The anatomy of glaucomatous conditions of 
the globe is thus generaUy explained. In health there is sup- 
posed to be a free interchange of fluids between the vitreous 
and the anterior chamber. The fluids percolate through the 
hyaloid membrane nnd suspensory ligament of the lens to the 
posterior chamber, and this freely communicates with the 
anterior chamber. The fluid in the anterior chamber com- 
municates with the ring of loose connective tissue in the 
sclerotic just anterior to the ciliary attachment of the iria. 
This is traversed by a circular lymphoid canal (canal of 
SciJemm) and a plexus of delicate veins, which finally drain 
away the fluids from the eye. In cases of glaucoma these 
lymphoid spaces are found blocked with inflammatory material ; 
hence the increase of fluid and tension in the vitreous. As 
the tension of the vitreous increases, the nerves and vessels 
are pressed upon. The optic nerve being the most yielding 
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part ia puslied backwards, producing the "glaucomatous cup," 
Tlie vessels towards the periphery of the retina first suffer, and 
the field of viaion rapidly contracts in circumference. The 
lens ia pushed forward nearly to touch the cornea, and the 
pericorneal sclerotic is of a deep salmon pink. In bad cases 
the pupil becomes sluggish and immoveable, and the cornea is 

h aniBsthetiu. In speaking of the first division of the fifth 

I nerve, attention has been drawn to the fact that in glaucoma 
the most agonising pain is experienced down the side of the 
nose, and over the head, so that the cases are often mis- 
understood. The rationale of iridectomy in glaucoma is as 
follows : part of a secreting structure ia removed, and the 

. incision allows of free escape of fiuids from the anterior 

f chamber. 

}plic Neuritis — Choked Dine. — Swelling and hypersemia of 
tile termination of the optic nerve are found in a variety of 
conditions, for which a work on ophthalmic surgery must be 
consulted. The sheath of the optic nerve communicates with 
the sub-dural and sub-arachnoid spaces; all three membranes 
of the brain are prolonged upon it, tho pia mater being 
intimately connected with the nerve. Thus in inflammatory 
conditions of the meninges, congestion of the optic nerve is 
always present to a greater or less degree. In cerebral tumour, 
or abscess, the congestion may spread along the nerve, and in 
Buch remote aflectione as thrombosis of the lateral sinus the 
oonsequent cerebral congestion often shows itself in the optic 

Tumours of the Eyeball. — Tumours of the eyeball must not 
be confounded with tumours of the orbit. The common 
tumour of the eyeball is melanotic sarcoma of the choroid. 
This springs from the choroid, and pushes the retina in front of 
it. Detachment of the retina is an important early symptom 
of sarcoma of the choroid. Glioma is a malignant growth of 
the retina and optic nerve in infants and young children. 
It is usually a round-celled sarcoma, and is very prone to be 
mistaken by a careless observer for congenital cataract Aa 
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these tumours increase, they press forward the lens, increase 
the tension of the eye, and render the pupil dilated and slug- 
gish from pressure upon the ciliary nerves. Pain is now 
experienced in the globe, and " shooting " over the forehead 
and down the nose in the course of the branches of the first 
division of the fifth nerve. 




Bony ProminerKts.—lhz spines of the upper cervical vertebrae 
are only to be detected by deep preasure. Tbe spines of the 
sixth and seventh cervical vertebrse project, and you must not 
mistake the marked prominence here found for the effect of 
disease. The spines of the dorsal vertebrte overlap each 
other, 80 that wounds of the cord from direct stabs are almost 
impossible in that region. A pointed instrument may wound 
the cord between the occiput and atlas, or the atlas and axis, 
and again in the upper lumbar region. The spines of the 
dorsal vertebra being oblique, do not correspond to the bodies 
of the vertebrje. Each spine is opposite the body of the ver- 
tebra below. The lumbar spines project horizontally b«ck- 
wards, and correspond with the bodies of the vertebras. The 
vertebral spines ftom tlie seventh cervical to the third sacral 
are practically subcutaneous, and may be readily broken oIT 
hy violence. Slight deviations from the middle line, or pM- 
minences of one or more spines, may be met with in practice 
without any disease being present. 

Curves.— la the ftetus there are two marked spinal curves, 
the dorsal and sacral. In infancy and early childhood the 
dorsal curve is very pronounced, leading to the condition termed 
kyphosis in the weakly or rickety infant The cervical and 
lumbar curves are grad ally 1 v 1 p d fte bii'th. They are 
principally dependent upon the bap of the inter-vertcbral 
discs. In adult life a si ht lat ral ir ith its convexity 

towards the right, ia n t un omm th upper dorsal region. 
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a for laborioDB I 
1 principally 1 



This 18 probably due to the use of the right arr 
occupations. The movements of the spine i 
fle}cion and extension. Rotation and lateral movements a 
permitted in the eeivical region, aad in the lumbar region. 
Flexion is most free in the doreo-lumbar region. 

Fractures mtd Dislocation8, Sprains. — Dislocation without 
fracture is hardly possible, except between the upper cervical 
vertehrEB. A dislocation in the lower cervical or dorsal region 
ia usually combined with fracture, and the cord is completely 
smashed at the seat of injury. The bonea often spring back 
to their original position when the violence is removed, so 
that the resulting paralysis is due to crush of the cord, not to 
pressure upon it. Trephining the apine, when there is evidence 
of complete cord severance, is not followed hy any encouraging 
results. The common situations for fractured spine a 
dorao-lumbar region, the cervico-dorsal region, or at the upper i 
cervical region. The connection of ruptured kidney with I 
fracture of the dorsal spine low down ia well known. 

The effects of fracture of the spine will vary according to 
the situation of the injury and the amount of damage inflicted 
upon the cord. If the cord he completely crushed, complete 
loss of motion and sensation is observed below the seat of 
injury. The phrenic nerve comes mainly from the fourth 
cervical, receiving branches from the third and fifth cervical. 
Fracture of the spine, with crush of the cord, above the fourth 
cervical vertebra, is followed by instant death, as ia well I 
exemplified in the modern "long-drop" system of judicial 
hanging. In fracture of the lower cervical region the patient 
may live for some days, breathing hy his diaphragm alone ; he 
commonly dies from pulmonary congestion and respiratory 
difficulties. The intercostal muscles are paralysed, tut sensa- 
tion is maintained over the shoulders, upper arm, and front of 
the chest, through the descending twigs of the cervical plexus. 
Fractures and injuries of the spine in the cervical region may 

>licate the origin of the spinal-accessory nerve, which 

ends as low as the sixth vertebra. 
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turbancea have been noted in these cases from the implication 
of the v^ua, throagh ita intimate connections with the spinal- 
acceasory. Fmctures in tho dorso-lumbar region are generally 
asBociated with complete paraplegia. The lower down the 
fracture, the less complete tho symptoms. In the Inmhar 
region the canal ia very large, and the bundle of nerves termed 
the Cauda equina may quite escape injuiy, or be only partly 
implicated. Fractures low down in the lumbar region are 
rare. In such a case I have known the nerves to escape 
entirely at first. In a few months paraplegia supervened from 
pressure of reparative material. This gradually disappeared, 
and the man completely recovered. It must be remembered 
that the spinal nerves for the most part pass obliquely from 
the cord, so that their origin ia higher than their exit. Thus 
a fracture of the eleventh dorsal vertebra might injure the 
origins of the last dorsal and first lumbar nerves, and might 
lacerate the trunks of the eleventh lumbar nerves. The 
irritation of the nerves by fragments of broken bone gives 
rise to a zone of intense hyperesthesia (girdle pains) at the 
upper level of the paralysed parts. 

Sprains of the spine are associated with stretching, some- 
times rupture, of the deep muscles and fascia of the back, the 
ligaments of the spine, and synovitis of the joints between the 
rib and the transverse processes. In such cases hcemorrhages 
may occur in the spinal canal, between the membranes, or into 
the cord itself. 

CotA and Membranes. — The spinal cord is about eighteen 
inches in length, and extends from the margin of the foramen 
magnum to the lower border of the first lumbar vertebra, 
In the fcetus it occupies the whole length of the canaL At 
birth the cord extends to the third lumbar vertebra. The 
dura mater of the cord is separated from the bones by areolar 
tisane and venous plexuses of lai^ size. These receive deep 
veins from the back, and may be the source of serious hiemoT- 
rhage in spinal injuries. The sub-dnral and sub-arachnoid 
spaces are filled with cerebro-spinal fluid. The cord, invested 



by its pia mater, ia Buapended in the sub-arachnoid apace by 
processes of fibrous tiaaue (ligamentum denticulatum), and 
the roots of the spinal nerves. 

The cord ends as the fiiium terminale. This is a process of 
pia mater containing grey matter, and the central canal of the 
cord. It pierces the dura mater about opposite the seconfl 
sacral vertebra, and escapes from the canal becoming blended 
with the fibrous tissue over the coccyx. The central canal 
and grey matter extend to about half its length. In caries 
and necrosis of the sacrum the result of bed-sore, fatal in- 
flammation may spread np the cord along the filinm terminale. 

The sub-arachnoid space of the cord communicates with 
the central sub-arachnoid cavity, and this with the centrBl 
ventricles. The sub-arachnoid space is also continued along 
the coain nerves to some distance from the cord. Thus, in 
cerebral meningitis, the inflammation readily passes down the 
spinal membranes, and vim versa. In post-mortem esamina- 
tiona on those dead of purulent spinal meningitis, layers of 
pus may be traced along the main nerves to some distance 
from the spine. 

Effect a of Fracture of the Spine on the Genito-vrinary 
Organs and Rectum. — The micturition centre is situated iii 
the lumbar region of the cord. "When a fracture with cord 
lesion occurs above it, all influences, ascending and deseend- 
ing, to or from the brain are cut off. Hence arises 
retention of urine, with its nsual accompanying symptom, 
incontinence. When the bladder becomes distended, it usually 
contracts and expels the urine without the patient being 
aware of the fact. The contraction is seldom sufficient to 
completely empty the bladder, some urine usually remaining. 
If the damage implicate the micturition centre itself, or the 
nerves coming from it, the bladder may be completely para- 
lysed, and chronic incontinence of imnc ensue. In these 
cases the urine rapidly becomes decomposed, ammoniacal, and 
oflensive. This ia due not only to retention in the bladder, 
but also to the admixture, with the urine, of quantities of 
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ttlkaline mucus from tlie walls of an engorged bladder. This 
mucua is said to contain certain fermenta in Bolution, which 
rapidly decompose the urea. Keeping the bla4der constaQtly 
empty by careful catheterisation, and washing it out with 
BDtiseptic solutions, are among the first principles of treat- 
ment in fractured spine. 

Priapism ia a common and Important symptom of fractoie 
of the epine in the upper dorsal or cervical region. Singularly 
enough, it is commonly absent in fracture of the lower dorsal 
or upper lumbar spine. The explanation of the occurrence 
of this symptom is as follows. The erection centre ia pro- 
bibly of considerable extent, and situated in the cord opposite 
the lumbar and lower dorsal regions. It is under the com- 
mand of stimulating and inhibitory influences from the brain. 
When these are cut off, any peripheral stimulation of the 
penis causes an uncontrolled erection, of which the patient 
is quite unconscious. "When the injury is near the erection 
centre, this ia destroyed either directly or by the results of 
secondary inflammation, and consequently the penis remains 
flaccid. The condition of the rectum in fracture of the spine 
falls under much the same considerations as that of the 
bladder. 

Spiita bifida. — The neural arches of the upper sacral and 
lower lumbar vertebras may be absent through congenital 
defect. A hernial protrusion of the membranes of the cord 
through the opening thus formed, constitutes a "spina bifida," 
Its coverings are skin, dura mater, and arachnoid, but these 
are bo blended by adhesion and pressure that a mere trans- 
lucent membrane alone is to be demonstrated. The nerves of 
the Cauda equina often pass to the centre of the tumour, 
this condition being marked by a little dimple on the surface. 
In rarer cases the accumulation of fiuid is in the centre of 
the spinal canal, the nervous aubstance and pia mater will 
then form a thin covering in addition to the membranes of 
the cord and integument. 
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